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PREFACE. 



Of the pieces contained in this volume, much the larger 
number, as may readily be seen, are from standard English 
authors, — books that have already lived so long as to afford 
some fair guaranty that they will not soon die. Not one of 
the pieces has been taken for the author's sake : the selection 
has proceeded on the twofold ground of intrinsic merit and 
of fitness to the purposes of the volume ; due care being had, 
withal, for a reasonable variety both in matter, style, and au- 
thorship. 

It is not unlikely that some of the selections may be thought 
rather too severe in style, too weighty in matter, and of too 
high a pitch, for the use here intended. So it may be, for 
^instance, with some of the pieces from Hooker, from Jeremy 
'^ Taylor, from Milton's prose, from Sir Thomas Browne, from 
Dr. South, and several others. And such an objection may 
press, with something of special force, against Shelley's Hymn 
^to Intellectual Beauty, and a few other pieces of poetry. 
' 5 These are not indeed exactly " milk for babes." The Hymn, 
^ especially, is very severe, — of a severity decidedly sculptur- 
esque: the thought, the imagery, the diction feel, to the 
touch, as if chiselled out of the finest and hardest marble ; so 
that the piece stands a markworthy specimen of what Cicero 
5calls " austere and solid sweetness." 

- Such workmanship is no doubt something beyond the reach 
^and capacity of the average pupil in grammar-schools and 
^academies. But, on the whole, it seems not unfitting nor 
^ndesirable that, among many pieces of a light and easy text- 
v.xire, a few should be put before young minds, of a quality to 
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apprise them of heights which they have not yet scaled, — 
something of a nature to invite them further onward, and to 
draw them further upward. And my own experience some- 
what fevours the belief, that compilers of books like the pres- 
ent are rather apt to undermark the receptiveness of the minds 
and tastes for which they are catering. 

As a general rule, it is, I think, hardly right or expedient 
to draw much on living authors for the use here designed. 
To form the minds and tastes of the young, nothing should be 
served up or recommended, short of the best there is to be had. 
Surely, at aU events, boys and girls ought not to be fed from 
authors who will have passed into oblivion by the time they 
shall have grown to be men and womea 

So that some apology may well be judged due, for the 
number of pieces here gathered from authors still alive. Es- 
pecially it may be deemed a wrong, or at least an error, that 
the selections of American poetry are confined to the three 
very eminent poets who are still with us, and whose labours 
in that kind, it is to be hoped, are not yet closed. But to 
pass by our American poetry altogether, rich as it now is, 
would surely have been a much graver fault. And I have to 
confess that the choice workmanship of Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Whittier has well-nigh spoilt, for me, all the poetry pre- 
viously written in this country. As for the living British 
poets, I had no difficulty in regard to them. In this matter, 
England^s past is so immeasurably superior to her present, that 
one can hardly be tempted to deviate into the latter. Besides, 
to the best of my judgment, not one of her poets now alive 
equals either member of our own noble trio ; albeit these have 
not yet had time enough to get fairly established in the rank 
of classics. 

And the same may be said touching our historian, Mr. Ban- 
croft. The volume has one piece, of considerable length, from 
him. But the character of Washington is one of our dearest 
national treasures, — it is among the most precious treasures 
of humanity itself ; and it ought ever, both for moral and for 
political reasons, to be kept before the minds of our youth. 
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Of course so august and beautiful a theme must not here be 
left altogether unvoiced : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ! 

I dare not pronounce the piece from Mr. Bancroft folly equal 
to the theme ; for, indeed, what can be that ? but it was taken 
simply because I really did not know of any thing else so good. 

It was deemed advisable to have a considerable number of 
pieces suitable for exercises in declamation. Most of these 
are fix)m Burke and Webster, confessedly the two greatest of 
English-speaking orators. Both are consummate masters of 
rhetoric ; yet the rhetoric of both is charged to the utmost 
with strength and solidity of thought : no hollowness whatso- 
ever here; no "sweet smoke"; nothing of mere surface-splen- 
dour. Several of the pieces from Webster have indeed been 
used much and long; but this has only proved the more 
strongly that no frequency of reading or hearing can wear the 
freshness and verdure out of theuL And in the line of par- 
liamentary or senatorial eloquence, nearly every thing else 
produced in this country seems to me tame and flat beside 
Webster^s ; while, beside Burke's, pretty much all else in the 
language seems tame and flat, except Webster's. Doubtless 
many would like to have more of variety in this kind ; but, 
as the volume was to be mainly occupied with other matter, 
it seemed best not to travel much in walks of less than first- 
rate workmanship. 

It may be remarked with some surprise, that so little of 
Milton's poetry, and so much of his prose, is here to be met 
with. The reason is, because his poetry, or the more suitable 
portions of it are, as indeed they well may be, largely used 
in our schools already, and are easily accessible in various 
cheap and convenient forms. Much the same is to be said 
of Cowper's poetry, none of which is given in this volume ; 
also of Goldsmith's poetry ; also of Addison's prosa Gray's 
Elegy has won a sort of prescriptive, right to be in every 
book of the kind. His Eton College is here added ; which ig 
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marked by the same exquisite finish as the Elegyy is. equally 
happy in its train of allusion and imagery, and will probably 
be fresher to most readers. As for what is called the school 
of Dryden and Pope, no specimens whatever will be found 
in the volume. This is not because their workmanship is 
not held to be excellent in its way ; but because specimens 
could not be given without excluding other pieces that 
seemed fitter for the particular use had in view. 

It was deemed needful to have somewhat in the way of 
explanatory foot-notes. And, indeed, in a considerable por- 
tion of the pieces this was hardly less than indispensable. 
But just how much of such annotation it might be needful 
or desirable to have, is a hard matter to decide : probably 
no two judgments would strike together. I have but to say 
that as, in such cases, I always find it easier to make 
notes than to abstain from making them; so I have here 
been on my guard rather against making too many than 
too few. 

As something very like an apology has been made for 
admitting a few of the authors now living, of course none 
can be offered for leaving out the rest. As already said, no 
literary workmanship, short of the best there is to be had, 
should be drawn upon for use in school. For the natural 
alliance of taste and morals is much closer than most people 
suppose. Now, for the due approval of excellence in literary 
art, a longer time than the individual life is commonly 
required. Of the popular writers now living, probably not 
one in five hundred will be heard of thirty years hence. I 
have myself outlived two generations of just such immortal 
writers, — whole regiments of them. Of course there are 
fashions in literature, as in other things. These are apt to be 
bad enough at the best, — bad enough anywhere; but the 
school is just the last place, except the church, where they 
ought to be encouraged. Be assured that, in the long run, 
it will not pay to have your children in school making 
acquaintance with the fashionable writers of the day. For, 
long before the pupils now in school reach maturity, another 
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set of writers will be in popular vogue ; their tenure to be 
equally transient in turn. 

Unquestionably the right way in this matter is, to start 
the young with such authors as have been tested and ap- 
proved by a large collective judgment. For it is not what 
pleases at first, but what pleases permanently, that the 
human mind cares to keep alive. What has thus withstood 
the wear of time carries solid proof of having strength and 
virtue in it. For example, poetry that has no holiness in it 
may be, for it often has been, vastly popular in its day; but 
it has and can have no lasting hold on the heart of man. 
And that a new author seems to us good, may be in virtue of 
some superficial prepossession which a lai^er trial wiU utterly 
exploda We need better assurance than that. 

It is indeed sometimes urged that, if the young be thus 
trained up with old authors, they will be in danger of falling 
behind the age. But surely it is not so. The surest way of 
coming at such a result is by pre-engaging them with the 
literary freaks and fashions and popularities of the day. To 
hold them aloof from such flitting popularities, to steep their 
minds in the efficacy of such books as have always been, 
and are likely to be, above the fashion of the day, — this is 
the true course Tor setting them in advance of the time; and, 
unless they be set in advance of it, they will certainly fail to 
keep abreast with it. For the wisdom that has had the long 
and strong approval of the past, is most likely to be the 
wisdom of the future ; and the way to keep pace with the 
age is by dwelling with its wisdom, not with its folly. In 
fact, a taste for the shifting literary fashions and popularities 
of the hour springs from shallowness and leads to shallow- 
ness. And to knit your pupils up close with old standards, 
is the best thing you can do for them, both mentally and 
morally. 

Besides, I confess I like to see the young growing enthu- 
siastic over the treasured wisdom and eloquence of their 
forefathers. Thid is a natural and wholesome inspiration, 
and such as the soul can hardly drink in or catch without 
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being lifted and expanded by it. Worth much for the 
knowledge it furthers, it is worth far more for the manhood it 
quickens. I quote from our Mr. Dana : " So long as we 
suffer our minds to have their natural play, that which ex- 
' isted long before we came into being will call out something 
of filial respect. He who has been back into the past comes 
down again into the present, and is prepared to travel on 
into the future, laden with the experience of ages gone, and 
made wise by the observation of principles in their begin- 
nings, their workings, and their remote results. He has 
found out just how short-lived and little worth are expedients 
and contrivings, and that, in the main, even temporary and 
particular ends are best reached through permanent and gen- 
eral principles." And all this is just what we now need; 
for our life is working quite too much for immediate results, 
and therefore working by arts which a larger outlook would 
forbid. In short, we need 

More of ennobling impulse from the past. 
If to the future aught of good must come. 
Sounder, and therefore holier, than the ends 
Which, in the giddiness of self-applause, 
We covet as supreme. 

To love worthy objects, and in a worthy manner, is indeed 
the top and crown of earthly good ; ay, and of heavenly good 
also. And, surely, no greater blessing can be conferred on 
the young than by making them familiar with things that 
will still be sweet and noble to them as they grow old. But, 
in the present, the louder noises of its folly commonly drown 
the voice of its wisdonL So, let our youth breathe and listen 
an hour or two, now and then, in the old intellectual Father- 
land, where the foul noises have long since died away, leaving 
the music to sound up full and clear. 

Finally, no man having drunk the wine of old books 
straightway desireth the new ; for he saith, the old is better. 
So, old wine, old books, old friends, old songs, " the precious 
music of the heart," are the wine, the books, the friends, the 
songs, for me ! 
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TEE SOEOOLHASTES. 

Ht studteth his scholars' natures as carefully as they their books; 
and ranks their dispositions into several forms. And though it 
may seem difficult for him in a great school to descend to all 
particulars, yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly make a 
grammar of boys' natures, and reduce them all (saving some few 
exceptions) to their general rules. 

1. I%ose that are ingenimis and industrious. The conjunction of 
two such planets in a youth presages much good unto him. To 
such a lad a frown may be a whipping, and a whipping a death ; 
yea, when their master whips them once, shame whips them all the 
week after. Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, with the hare 
in the fable, that, running with snails, — so they count the rest of 
their schoolfellows, — they shall come soon enough to the post, 
though sleeping a good while before their starting. 0, a good rod 
would finely take them napping ! 

3. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger they 
be, the more lees they have when they are new. Many boys are 
muddy-headed till they be clarified with age, and such afterwards 
prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both bright and squared and 
pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; whereas orient 
ones in India are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and 
dull natures in youth acquit themselves afterwards the jewels of the 
country ; and therefore their dulness at first is to be borne with, 
if they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be beaten him- 
self who beats nature in a boy for a fault. And I question whether 
all the whipping in the world can make their parts who are 
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naturally sluggish rise one minute before the hour nature hath 
appointed. 

4. Those that are invincibly dull and negligent also, Correction 
may reform the latter, not amend the former. All the whetting in 
the world can never set a razor's edge on that which hath no steel 
in it. Such boys he assigneth over to other professions. Ship- 
wrights and boatmakers will choose* those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may make excellent mer- 
chants and mechanics who will not serve for scholars. 

THOMAS FULLER: x6o8-ifi6t. 



SOaEB A80EAH AND LADT JAVE OBET.' 

Ascham, Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a most 
awful state ; thou art passing into matrimony and great wealth. 
God hath willed it : submit in thankfulness. 

Thy affections are rightly placed and well distributed. Love is 
a secondary passion in those who love most, a primary in those 
who love least. He who is inspired by it in a high degree, is 
inspired by honour in a higher : it never reaches its plenitude of 
growth and perfection but in the most exalted minds. Alas ! alas ! 

Ja?ie, What aileth my virtuous Ascham ] what is amiss 1 why 
do I tremble ] 

Ascham. I remember a sort of prophecy, made three years ago : 
it is a prophecy of thy condition and of my feelings on it. Recol- 

1 Lady Jane Grey was the granddaughter of Mary Tudor, sister to King Henry the Eighth, 
and of Charles Brandon, Duke of Sufifblk. Her parents were FYances Brandon and Henry 
Grey, Marquess of Dorset, who afterwards became Duke of Suffolk. Lady Jane was born 
in 1537, and pursued her studies along with her cousin. King Edward the Sixth, Roger 
Asoham being one of their teachers. On account partly of her nearness to the throne by 
birth, and partly of her holding the Reformed Faith, her life was thought dangerous to the 
government of Queen Mary ; and so, entirely without fault of her own, she was put to death 
on the 12th of February, 1554. The year before, she had been married to Guilford Dudley, 
son to the Duke of Northumberland ; and her husband was executed the same day with 
herself. She was one of the most learned and accomplished ladies of the time, as she was 
also among the gentlest and the loveliest. Skilful alike with the needle and the pen, she 
also played well on several instruments. Froude says of her : " At fifteen she was learning 
Hebrew, and could write Greek ; at sixteen she corresponded with Bullinger in Latin at 
least equal to his own ; but the matter of her letters is more striking than the language, 
and speaks more for her than the most elaborate panegyrics of admiring courtiers. " Roger 
Ascham was bom in 1515, and died in 1568. He was among the first scholars and wisest 
instructors of that age, and was also highly distinguished as an author. C^ueen Elizabeth 
was one of his pupils. 
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lectest thou who wrote, sitting upon the Sea-beach the evening after 

an excursion to the Isle of Wight, these verses t 
m 

Invisibly bright water! so like air, 
On looking down I fear'd thou couldst not bear 
My little bark, of all light barks most light, 
And look'd again, and drew me from the sight, 
And, hanging back, breathed each fresh gale aghast^ 
And held the bench, not to go on so fast. 

Jane. I was very childish when I composed them ; and, if I 
had thought any more about the matter, I should have hoped you 
had been too generous to keep them in your memory as witnesses 
against me. 

Ascham. Nay, they are not much amiss for so young a girl, and, 
there being so few of them, I did not reprove thee. Half an hour, 
I thought, might have been spent more unprofitably ; and I now shall 
believe it firmly, if thou wilt but be led by them to meditate a 
little on the similarity of situation in which thou then wert to what 
thou art now in. 

Jane, I will do it, and whatever else you command ; for I am 
weak by nature and very timorous, unless where a strong sense of 
duty upholdeth and supporteth me. There God acteth, and not 
His creature. 

Those were with me at sea who would have been attentive to 
me if I had seemed to be afraid, even though worshipful men and 
women were in the company; so that something more powerful 
threw my fear overboard. Yet I never will go again upon the 
water. 

Ascham. Exercise that beauteous couple, that mind and body, 
much and variously, but at home, at home, Jane! indoors, and 
about things indoors ; for God is there too. We have rocks and 
quick-sands on the banks of our Thames, O lady, such as Ocean 
/ never heard of; and many (who knows iiow soon !) may be engulfed 
in the current under their garden- walls. 

Jane. Thoroughly do I now understand you. Yes indeed, I 
have read evil things of Courts ; but I think nobody can go out 
bad who entereth good, if timely and true warning shall have been 
given. 

Ascham. I see perils on perils which thou dost *ot see, albeit 
thou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it is not because 
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LoTe hath blinded thee, for that surpasseth his supposed omnipo- 
tence; but it is because thy tender heart, having always leant 
affectionately upon good, hath felt and known nothing of eviL 

I once persuaded thee to reflect much : let me now persuade thee 
to avoid the habitude of reflection, to lay aside books, and to gaze 
carefully and steadfiBistly on whal^ is under and before thee. 

Jant, I have well bethought me of my duties : 0, how extensive 
they are ! what a goodly and fair inheritance ! But tell me, would 
you command me never more to read Cicero and Epictetus and 
Plutarch and Polybiusi The others I do resign: they are good 
for the arbour and for the gravel-walk : yet leave unto me, I beseech 
you, my friend and fSather, leave unto me for my fireside and for 
my pillow, truth, eloquenc^ courage, constancy. 

Aackam, Eead them on thy marriage-bed, on thy sick-bed, on 
thy death-bed. Thou spotless undrooping lily, they have fenced 
thee right weU. These are the men for men : these are to fashion 
the bright and blessed creatures whom God one day shall smile 
upon in thy chaste bosom. 'Mind thou thy husband. 

Jane, I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me ; I love 
him with the fondest, the most solicitous affection ; I pray to the 
Almighty for his goodness and happiness, and do forget at times, 
unworthy supplicant ! the prayers I should have offered for myself. 
Never fear that I will disparage my kind religious teacher, by dis- 
obedience to my husband in the most trying duties. 

Ascham. Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous : but time will harden 
him : time must harden even thee, sweet Jane ! Do thou, com- 
placently and indirectly, lead him from ambition. 

Jane. He is contented with me and with home. 

Ascham, Ah Jane ! Jane ! men of high estate grow tired of con- 
tentedness. 

Jane, He told l^e he never liked books unless I read them to 
him : I will read them to him every evening : I will open new 
worlds to him richer than those discovered by the Spaniard : I will 
conduct him to treasures, 0, what treasures! on which he may 
sleep in innocence and peace. 

Ascham. Eather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him, be his fairy, his page, his every thing that love and 
poetry have invented ; but watch him well ; sport with his fancies ; 
turn them about like the ringlets round his cheek ; and if ever be 
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meditate on power, go toss up thy babj to bis btow, and bring 
back his thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse. 
Teach him to live unto God and unto thee ; and he will discover 
that women, like the plants in woods, derive their softness and 
tenderness from the shade. 

Waltbk Savage Lanoor: t775-ia04> 
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Mr. Herbert's chiefest recreation was music, in which heavenly 
art he was a most excellent master, and did himself compose many 
divine hymns and anthems which he^et and sung to his lute or 
viol : and though he was a lover of retiredness, yet his love to 
music was such, that he went usually twice every week, on certain 
appointed days, to the cathedral church in Salisbury ; and at his 
return would say, that his time s^]^ in prayer and cathedral 
music elevated his soul, and was his^ Heaven upon Earth. But 
before his return thence to Bemertou he woidd usually sing and 
play his paft^.at an appointed private music-meeting; and, to 
justify this practice, he would often say, " Religion does not ban- 
ish mirth, but only moderates and sets rules to it." 

And as his desire to enjoy his Heaven upon Earth drew him 
twice every week to Salisbury, so his walks thither were the occa- 
sion of many happy accidents to others ; of which I will mention 
some few. 

In one of his walks to Salisbury he overtook a gentleman that 
is still living in that city ; and in their walk together Mr. Herbert 
took a feir occasion to talk with him, and humbly begged to be 
excused if he asked him some account of his faith ; and said, " I 
do this the rather because, though you are not of my parish, yet 

s Geoise Herbert, one of the saintliest of English priests and poets, was bom in 1598. 
After stadying at Westminster School he went to Cambridge, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship and took his degrees in arts ; and in 1619 was chosen University Orator. As his 
connections were high and his prospects fair, and as, besides the Greek and Latin, he was 
also master of Italian, Spanish, and French, he had, for a while, thoughts of devoting him- 
self to the service of the State ; bat his pure and gentle spirit soon diverted him to the more 
congenial work of the Sacred Ministry. Some time after entering into Holy Orders, he was, 
at the request of his kinsman, Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, made rector of Bemerton 
church in WUtshire, s few miles rh)m Salisbury ; which office he held till his death, in Feb* 
roary, 1632. 
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f. receive tithe from you by the hand of your tenant ; and, Sir, I 
am the bolder to do it, because I know there be some sermon- 
hearers that be like those £shes that always live in salt water, and 
yet are always fresh." 

After which expression, Mr. Herbert asked him some needful 
questions, and, having received his answer, gave him such rules 
for the trial of his sincerity, and for practical piety, and in so lov- 
ing and meek a manner, that the gentleman did so fall in love with 
him and his discourse, that he would often contrive to meet him in 
his walk to Salisbury, or to attend him back to Bemerton ; and still 
mentions the name of Mr. George Herbert with veneration, and 
still praiseth God for the occasion of knowing him. 

In another walk to Salisbury he saw a poor man with a poorer 
horse, that was fallen under his load. They were both in distress, 
and needed present help ; which Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off 
his canonical coat, and helped the poor man to unload, and, after, 
to load his horse. The poor man blest him for it ; and he blest 
the poor man ; and was so like the good Samaritan, that he gave 
him money to refresh both himself and his horse ; and told him 
that, "if he loved himself, he should be merciful to his beast." 

Thus he left the poor man; and at his coming to his musical 
friends at Salisbury, they began to wonder that Mr. George Her- 
bert, which used to be so trim and clean, came into that company 
so soiled and discomposed : but he told them the occasion. And, 
when one of the company told him " He had disparaged himself 
by so dirty an employment " ; his answer was, that " the thought 
of what he had done would prove music to him at midnight ; and 
that the omission of it would have upbraided and made discord in 
his conscience whensoever he should pass by that place : for, if I be 
bound to pray for all that be in distress, I am sure that I am bound, 
so far as it is in my power, to practise what I pray for. And 
though I do not wish for the like occasion every day, yet let me 
tell you, I would not willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy; and I praise God for 
this occasion : — and now let 's tune our instruments." 

Thus, as our blessed Saviour, after His resurrection, did take 
occasion to interpret the Scripture to Cleophas and that other 
disciple which He met with and accompanied in their journey to 
Emmaus ; so Mr. Herbert, in his path towards Heaven, did daily 
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take any fair occasion to instruct the ignorant, or comfort any that 
were in affliction ; and did always confirm his precepts by showing 
humility and mercy, and ministering grace to the hearers. 

Isaac Walton; 1593 1663. 
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Upon the late election of king's scholars, my curiosity drew me 
to Westminster School. The sight of a place where I had not 
been for many years revived in my thoughts the tender images of 
my childhood, which by a great length of time had contracted a 
softness that rendered them inexpressibly agreeable. As it is 
usual with me to draw a secret unenvied pleasure from a thousand 
incidents overlooked by other men, I threw myself into a short 
transport, forgetting my age, and fancying myself a school-boy. 

This imagination was strongly favoured by the presence of so 
many young boys, in whose looks were legible the sprightly pas- 
sions of that age, which raised in me a sort of sympathy. Warm 
blood thrilled through every vein; the faded memory of those 
enjoyments that once gave me pleasure put on more lively colours, 
and a thousand gay amusements filled my mind. 

It was not without regret that I was forsaken by this waking 
dre.am. The cheapness of puerile delights, the guiltless joy they 
leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that Hft up the soul in 
the ascent of life, the pleasure that attends the gradual opening of 
the imagination and the dawn of reason, made me think most men 
found that stage the most agreeable part of their journey. 

When men come to riper years, the innocent diversions which 
exalted the spirits, and produced health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refreshing slumbers, are too often exchanged for criminal 
delights which fill the soul with anguish and the body with disease. 
The grateful employment of admiring and raising themselves to an 
imitation of the polite style, beautiful images, and noble sentiments 
of ancient authors, is abandoned for law-Latin, the lucubrations' of 

* The word lucubration was formerly used, for the most part, in a bad, or at least 
equivocal, sense. The word properly means any thing done by lamp-light ; but work done 
at night was commonly regarded as having more of revelry and dissipation in it than of 
earnest study a&d sober thought 
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our paltry newsmongers, and that swarm of vile pamphlets which 
corrupt our taste, and infest the public. The ideas of virtue which 
the characters of heroes had imprinted on their minds insensibly 
wear out, and they come to be influenced by the nearer examples 
of a degenerate age. 

In the morning of life, when the soul first makes her entrance 
into the world, eJl things look fresh and gay ; their novelty sur- 
prises, and every little glitter or gaudy colour transports the 
stranger. But by degrees the sense grows callous, and we lose 
that exquisite relish of trifles, by the time our minds should be 
supposed ripe for rational entertainments. I cannot make this 
reflection without being touched with a commiseration of that 
species called Beaus, the happiness of those men necessarily termi- 
nating with their childhood ; who, from a want of knowing other 
pursuits, continue a fondness for the dehghts of that age after the 
relish of them is decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand prepared variety of pleas- 
ures for the various stages of life. It behoves us not to be wanting 
to ourselves, in forwarding the intention of Nature, by the culture 
of our minds, and a due preparation of each faculty for the enjoy- 
ment of those objects it is capable of being affected with. 

As our parts open and display by gentle degrees, we rise from 
the gratifications of sense to relish those of the mind. In the scale 
of pleasure, the lowest are sensual delights, which are succeeded by 
the more enlarged views and gay portraitures of a lively imagina- 
tion ; and these give way to the sublimer pleasures of reason, which 
discover the causes and designs, the frame, connection, and symme- 
try of things, and fill the mind with the contemplation of intellect- 
ual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public schools and universities, not only as 
nurseries of men for the service of the Church and State, but also 
as places designed to teach mankind the most refined luxury, to 
raise the mind to its due perfection, and give it a taste for those 
entertainments which afford the highest transport, without the 
grossness or remorse that attend vulgar enjoyments. 

In those blessed retreats men enjoy the sweets of solitude, and 
yet converse with the greatest geniuses that have appeared in every 
age, wander through the delightful mazes of every art and science, 
and, as they gradually enlarge their sphere of knowledge, at once 
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rejoice in their present possessions, and are animated by the bound- 
less prospect of future discoveries. There a generous emulation, a 
noble thirst of fame, a love of truth and honourable regards, reign 
in minds as yet untainted from the world. There the stock of 
learning transmitted down from the ancients is preserved, and 
receives a daily increase ; and it is the^ice propagated by men who, 
having finished their studies, go into the world, and spread that 
general knowledge and good taste throughout the land, which is so 
distant from the barbarism of its ancient inhabitants, or the first 
genius of its invaders. And as it is evident that our literature is 
owing to the schools and universities, so it cannot be denied that 
these are owing to our religion. 

GBOKGB BBRKBLBY: zfiB4-X75ik 
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If we seek a reason of the succession and continuance of this 
boundless ambition in mortal men, we may add, that the kings and 
princes of the world have always laid before them the actions, but 
not the ends, of those great ones which preceded them. They are 
always transported with the glory of the one, but they never mind 
the misery of the other, till they find the experience in themselves. 
They neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy life, or hope 
it ; but they follow the counsel of Death upon his first approach.4. 
It is he that puts into man all the wisdom of the world, without 
speaking a word, which God, with all the words of His law, prom- 
ises, or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth and destroy- 
eth man, is believed ; Grod, which hath made him and loves him, 
is always deferred : " I have considered," saith Solomon, " all the 
works that are under the Sun, and, behold, all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit " ; but who believes it, till Death tells it us 1 It was 
Death, which, opening the conscience of Charles the Fifth, made 
him enjoin his son Philip to restore Navarre / and King Francis 

* Charles the Fifth, bom in 1500, was, fh)m the age of sixteen. Emperor of Germany and 
King of Spain ; having inherited the former crown ftom his paternal grandfather, Maximil- 
ian, and the latter firom his maternal grandparents, Ferdinand and Isabella. He also 
inherited the Netherlands from his paternal grandmother, Mary, the only child of Charles 
the Bold, the last prince of the House of Burgundy. The union of all these crovms ren- 
cfVi«d him, for the time, the greatest monarch in Christendom. In 1555, he resigned all his 
dignities, and retired to a monastery, where he died in 1558, " dissatisfied with the world. 
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the First of France/ to command that justice should be done upon 
the murderers of the protestants in Merindol and Cabrieres, whicli 
till then he neglected. It is therefore Death alone that can sud- 
denly make man to know himself. He tells the proud and inso- 
lent, that they are but abjects, and humbles them at the instant, 
makes them cry, complain, and repent, yea, even to hate their 
forepast happiness. He takes the account of the rich, and proves 
him a beggar, a naked beggar, which hath interest in nothing but 
in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds a glass before the 
eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see therein their 
deformity and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; and 
whom aU the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised ; thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with thiese two narrow words, Hicjacet /• 

SIR Walter Ralbicu : issa-ifiis. 
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Scene, — A Lavm before a Shepherd! a Cottage, 

Enter Florizel and Perdita. 

Flo, These your unusual weeds' to each part of you 
Do give a life : no shepherdess ; but Flora 

his son and himself." It thus appears that he was the grandnephew of Catharine, the first 
Queen of Enghmd's Henry the Eighth, and also the cousin of England's Queen Mary. The 
" son " here spoken of was Philip the Second, who mherited fh)m him the kingdom of Spain, 
married the Mary aforesaid, and launched the famous Armxida against England in 1588. — 
" Ferdinand, the grandfather of Charles, had," says Robertson, " under pretences no less 
frivolous than unjust, as weU as by artifices the most shameful and treacherous, expelled 
John d'Albret, the lawful sovereign, from the throne of Navarre," and incorx>orated that king- 
dom with his own. Philip did not restore it. 

» Francis the First, King of France, was bom in 1494, succeeded to the throne in 1515, and 
died in 1547. During a lai^ge part of his reign he was at war with Charles the Emperor, suf- 
fered many ruinous defeats, was repeatedly brought to the verge of destruction, was in one 
instance taken prisoner, and had to pay an enormous ransom. He was regarded as the 
most chivalrous and high-souled ruler of his time ; but, being suspected of a secret leaning 
to the Protestants, he had no way to assure the French people of his " orthodoxy " but by 
practising or permitting, in some cases, the most dreadful persecution. 

< These words, meaning "here lies, were commonly used at the beginning of inscriptions ^n 
tomb-stones. 

T WMdt is an old word for dothta or drtss. 
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peering in Aprira front. This your sheep-shearing 

Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on 't. 
Per. Sir, my gracious lord. 

To chide at your extremes® it not becomes me ; 

O, pardon, that I name them ! your high self. 

The gracious mark a', the land,® you have obscured 

With a swain's wearing ; and me, poor lowly maid, 

Most goddess-like prank'd up. But that our feasts 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 

Digest it with a custom,^ I should blush 

To see you so attir^, — more, I think. 

To see myseK i* the glass. 
Flo. I bless the time 

When my good falcon made her flight across 

Thy father's ground. 
Per. Now Jove afford you cause ! 

To me the difference^ forges dread ; your greatness 

Hath not been used to fear. Even now I tremble 

To think your father, by some accident. 

Should pass this way, as you did : O, the fates ! 

How would he look, to see his work, so noble, 

Vilely bound up ? What would he say 1 Or how 

Should I, in these my borrowed flaunts, behold 

The sternness of his presence ? 
Flo. Apprehend 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 

Humbling their deities to love, have taken 

The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 

Became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 

A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-robed god. 

Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 

As I seem now. Their transformations 

Were never for a piece of beauty rarer. 

Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires 

Run not before mine honour. 

i She means his extravagance in disguising himself in shepherd's clothes, while he pranked 
her np most goddess-like. 
• The object of all men's notice and exi)ectation. 
1 Take it as natnral, or think nothing of it, because they are used to it 
> Meaning the difference between his rank and hers. 
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Per, 0, but, Sir, 

Your resolution cannot hold, Trhen 't is 

Opposed, as it must be, by th* power o' the King. 

One of these two must be necessities, 

Which then will speak, — that you must change this puzpose, 

Or I my life. 
Flo, Thou dearest Perdita, 

With these forced thoughts, I pr'ythee, darken not 

The mirth o' the feast : or I '11 be thine, my fair, 

Or not my father's ; for I cannot be 

Mme own, nor any thing to any, if 

I be not thine : to this I am most constant. 

Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle ; 

Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing 

That you behold the while. Your guests are coming : 

Lift up your countenance, as it were the day 

Of celebration of that nuptial which 

We two have sworn shall come. 
Per, Lady Fortune, 

Stand you auspicious ! 
Flo. See, your guests approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 

And let 's be red with mirth. 

Enter Shepherd, with Polixenes and Camillo disguised; Clown, 
MoPSA, Dorcas, and Others. 

Shep. Fie, daughter ! when my old wife lived, upon 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant ; welcomed all, served all ; 
Would sing her song and dance her turn ; now here, 
At upper end o' the table, now i' the middle ; 
On his shoulder, and his ; her face o' fire 
With labour, and the thing she took to quench it. 
She would to each one sip. You are retired. 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting : pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to 's* welcome ; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 

* That is, friends unknown to u*. 
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Come ; quench your blushes, and present yourself 

That which you are, mistress o' the feast : come on, 

And bid us welcome to your sheepHshearing, 

As your good flock shall prosper. 
Per. [To PoLiXENES.] Sir, welcome : 

It is my father's will I should take on me 

The hostess-ship o' the day : — [To Camillo.] You 're welcome, 
Sir.— 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. — Keverend Sirs, 

!For you there 's rosemary and rue ; these keep 

Seeming and savour all the Winter long : 

Grace and remembrance be to you both,* 

And welcome to our shearing ! 
Pol. Shepherdess, — 

A fair one are you, — well you fit our ages 

With flowers of Winter. 
Per. Sir, the year growing ancient, — 

Not yet on Summer's death, nor on the birth 

Of trembling Winter, — the fair'st flowers o' the season 

Are our carnations, and streak'd gillyvors, 

Which some call Nature's bastards : of that kind 

Our rustic garden 's barren, and I care not 

To get slips of them. 
Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do you neglect them 1 
Per. For* I Ve heard it said^ 

There is an art which in their piedness shares 

With great creating Nature. 
Pol, Say, there be ; 

Yet Nature is made better by no mean. 

But Nature makes that mean : so, even that art 

Which you say adds to Nature is an art 

That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race : this is an art 

4 These plants were probably held as emblematic of grace and remembrance, because they 
keep their beauty and fragrance " all the Winter long." 
* For was often used where we should use heoauu. 
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Which does mend Nature, — change it rather ; but 

The art itself is Nature. 
Per, So it is. 

Pol, Then make your garden rich in gillyvors, 

And do not call them bastards. 
Per. I '11 not put 

The dibble • in earth to set one slip of them ; 

No more than, were I painted, I would wish 

This youth should say, 't were well. — Here 's flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi* th* Sun, 

And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 

Of middle Summer, and I think they 're given 

To men of middle age. Ye 're very welcome. 
Gam, I should leave grazing,- were I of your flock, 

And only live by gazing. 
Per* Out, alas ! 

You 'd be so lean, that blasts of January 

Would blow you through and through. — Now, my fair's! 
friend, 

I would I had some flowers o' the Spring that might 

Become your time of day ; — and yours, and yours, 

That wear upon your virgin branches yet 

Your maidenhoods growing : — Proserpina, 

For th* flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fall 

From Dis's wagon ! "^ golden daffodils. 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 

Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength, — a malady 

Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips ® and 

The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de-luce being one ! 0, these I lack, 

*> Dibble was the name of an instrument for making holes in the ground to plant seeds or 
to set plants in. 

T " From Dis's wagon " means at the coming 0/ Dis's cJtariot. 

8 The oxlip has not a weak flexible stalk like the coivslip, but erects itself boldly in the 
fac9 of the Sun. 
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To make you garlands of; and my sweet friend, 

To strew him o'er and o'er. 
Flo. What, like a corse 1 

Per. No, like a bank for love to lie and play on ; 

Not like a corse ; or if, — not to he buried, 

But quick,* and in mine arms. — Come, take your flowers : 

Methinks I play as I have seen them do 

In Whitsun pastorals : sure, this robe of mine 

Does change my disposition. 
Flo. What you do 

Still betters what is done.^ When you speak, sweet, 

I *d have you do it ever : when you sing, 

I 'd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 

Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs, 

To sing them too : when you do dance, I wish you 

A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that ; move still, still so, and own 

No other function. Each your doing is 

So singular in each particular. 

Crowning what you have done i' the present deed, 

That all your acts are queens. 
Per. O Doricles ! 

Your praises are too large : but that your youth. 

And the trae blood which peeps so fairly through 't, 

Do plainly give you out an unstain'd shepherd. 

With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 

You woo*d me the false way. 
Flo. I think you have 

As little skill to fear as I have purpose 

To put you to *t. But come ; our dance, I pray ; 

Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair, 

That never mean to part. 
Per. ^ I '11 swear for *em. 

Pol. This is the prettiest low-bom lass that ever 

Ran on the greensward : nothing she does or seems 

But smacks of something greater than herself, — 

Too noble for this place. 

» Quick in its original sense of Uving or aliv^ 
I Surpasses what i^ dune. 
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Cam, He tells her something 

That makes her blood look out : ^ good sooth, she is 
The queen of curds and cream. 

Glo, Come on, strike up 1 

Dot, Mopsa must be your mistress : marry, garlic, 
To mend her kissing with ! 

M(yp, Now, in good time ! 

do. Kot a word, a word ; we stand upon our manners. — Come, 
strike up ! [ifuMc. 

A Dance of Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 

PoL Pray you, good shepherd, what fair swain is this 

Which dances with your daughter ] 
Shep. They call him Doricles ; and boasts himself 

To have a worthy feeding : ' I but have it 

Upon his own report, and I believe it ; 

He looks like sooth. He says he loves my daughter : 

I think so too ; for never gazed the Moon 

Upon the water, as he *11 stand, and read. 

As 't were, my daughter's eyes : and, to be plain, 

I think there is not half a kiss to choose 

Who loves another best. 
Pol. She dances featly. 

Shep. So she does any thing, though I report it. 

That should be silent. If young Doricles 

Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 

Which he not dreams of 

Smaiokpbars. 



PLOEIZELAND PEEDITA. 

In the last two Acts of The Winter's Tale we have a most artfiii 
interchange and blending of romantic beauty and comic drollery. 
The lost Princess and the heir-apparent of Bohemia, two of the 
noblest and loveliest beings that ever fancy conceived, occupy the 
centre of the picture, while around thom are clustered rustic shep- 
herds and shepherdesses amid their pastimes and pursuits, the 

• That is, makes, her blush; which is caused by » fLo^ of blood to the face. 
» A ^d tract of pasturage, such as might be a worthy oi&et to Perdita's dower. 
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whole being enlivened by the tricks and humours of a merry pedler 
and pickpocket. For simple purity and sweetness, the scene which 
xmfolds the loves and characters of the Prince and Princess is not 
surpassed by any thing in Shakespeare. Whatsoever is enchanting 
in romance, lovely in innocence, elevated in feeling, and sacred in 
faith, is here concentrated; forming, all together, one of those 
things which we always welcome as we do the return of Spring, 
and over which our feelings may renew their youth for ever. So 
long as flowers bloom and hearts love, they will do it in the spirit 
of this scene. 

It is a pastoral frolic, where free thoughts and guileless hearts 
rule the hour, all as true and as pure as the tints and fragrances 
with which field and forest and garden have beautified the occasion. 
The neighbouring swains and lasses have gathered in, to share and 
enhance the sport. The old Shepherd is present, but only as a 
looker-on, having for the nonce resigned the command to his re> 
puted daughter. Under their mutual inspiration, the Prince and 
Princess are each in the finest rapture of fancy, while the surround- 
ing influences of the rustic festival are just enough to enfranchise 
their inward music into modest and delicate utterance. He has 
tastefully deqked her person with flowers, till no traces of the shep- 
herdess can be seen, and she seems herself a multitudinous flower ; 
having also attired himself ** with a swain's wearing,'' so that the 
prince is equally obscured. 

Perdita, notwithstanding she occupies so little room in the play, 
fills a large space in the reader's thoughts, almost disputing prece- 
dence with the Queen. And her mother's best native qualities 
reappear in her, sweetly modified by pastoral associations; her 
nature being really much the same, only it has been developed and 
seasoned in a different atmosphere ; a nature too strong indeed to 
be displaced by any power of circumstances or supervenings of art, 
but at the same time too delicate and susceptive not to take a lively 
and lasting impress of them. So that, while she has thoroughly 
assimilated, she nevertheless clearly indicates, the food of place and 
climate, insomuch that the dignities of the princely and the sim- 
plicities of the pastoral character seem striving which shall express 
her goodliest. We can hardly call her a poetical being ; she is 
lather poetry itself, and every thing lends and borrows beauty at 
2 
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her touch. A playmate of the flowers, when we see her with them, 
we are at a loss whether they take more inspiration from her or she 
horn them ; and while she is the sweetest of poets in making nose- 
gays, the nosegays hecome in her hands the richest of crowns. If, 
as Schlegel remarks, the Poet is " particularly fond of showing the 
superiority of the innate over the acquired," he has surely nowhere 
done it with finer effect than in this unfledged angeL 

There is much to suggest a comparison of Perdita and Miranda ; 
yet how shall I compare them 1 Perfectly distinct indeed as indi- 
viduals, still their characters iare strikingly similar; only Perdita 
has perhaps a sweeter gracefulness, the freedom, simplicity, and 
playfulness of nature heing in her case less checked hy external 
restraints ; while Miranda carries more of a magical and mysterious 
charm woven into her character from the supernatural influences of 
her whereabout. So like, yet so different, it is hard saying which 
is the better of the two ; or rather, one can hardly help liking her 
best with whom he last conversed. It is an interesting fact also, 
for such it seems to be, that these two glorious delineations were 
produced very near together, perhaps both the same year ; and this 
too when Shakespeare was in his highest maturity of poetry and 
wisdom ; from which it has been not unjustly argued*that his expe- 
rience both in social and domestic life must have been favourable 
to exalted conceptions of womanhood. Be that as it may, with but 
one great exception, I think the world now finds its best ideas of 
moral beauty in Shakespeare's women. 

Florizers character is in exquisite harmony with that of the 
Princess. To be sure, it may be said that if he is worthy of her, it 
is mainly her influence that makes him so. But then it is to be 
observed, on the other hand, that as in such cases men find only 
what they bring the faculties for finding, so the meeting with her 
would not have elicited such music from him, had not his nature 
been originally responsive to hers. For he is manifestly drawn and 
held to her by a powerful instinct of congeniality. And none but 
a living abstract and sum-total of all that is manly could have so 
felt the perfections of such a woman. The difference between them 
is, that she was herself before she saw him, and would have been 
the same without him ; whereas he was not and could not be him- 
self, as we see him, till he caught inspiration from her. Neverthe- 
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less it is a dear instance of the pre-established liarmony of souls : 
but that his spirit were akin to hers, he could not have recognized 
his peer through such a disguise of circumstances. For any one to 
be untouched and unsweetened by the heavenly purity of their 
were indeed a sin almost too great to be forgiven. 



counsfiip, 



TWO IIITDS OP PHILOSOPHY. 

The elder Daniel now stroked his forehead, and, looking mildly 
but seriously at the boy, addressed him thus : 

'' Daniel, there are two sorts of men in all ranks and ways of 
life, the wise and the foolish ; and there are a great many degrees 
between them. That some foolish people have called themselves 
philosophers, and some wicked ones, and some who were out of 
their wits, is just as certain as that persons of all these descriptions 
are to be found among all conditions of men. 

"Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds; that which relates to 
conduct, and that which relates to knowledge. The first teaches 
US to value all things at their real worth, to be contented with 
little, modest in prosperity, patient in trouble, equal-minded at all 
times. It teaches us our duty to our neighbours and ourselves. 
It is the wisdom of which King Solomon speaks in our rh3rme- 
book. 

** The philosophers of whom you have read in the Dictionary 
possessed this wisdom only in part, because they were heathens, 
and therefore could see no further than the light of mere reason 
sufficed to show the way. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, and they had not that to begin witL So the thoughts 
which ought to have made them humble produced pride ; and so 
far their wisdom proved but foUy. The humblest Christian who 
learns his duty, and performs it as well as he can, is wiser than 
they. He does nothing to be seen of men ; and that was their 
motive for most of their actions. 

" Now for the philosophy which relates to knowledge. Knowl- 
edge ia a brave thing. I am a plain, ignorant, untaught man, and 
know my ignorance. But it is a brave thing, when we look around 
us in this wonderful world, to understand something of what we 
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see ; to know something of the earth on which we move, the air 
which we breathe, and the elements whereof we are made; to 
comprehend the motions of the Moon and stars, and measure the 
distances between them, and compute times and seasons ; to observe 
the laws which sustain the Universe by keeping all things in their 
courses ; to search into the mysteries of Nature, and discover the 
hidden virtue of plants and stones, and read the signs and tokens 
which are shown us, and make out the meaning of hidden things, 
and apply all this to the benefit of our fellow-creatures. 

" Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, make the difference between 
man and man ; and that between man and beast is hardly greater. 

'' These things do not always go together. There may be wisdom 
without knowledge, and there may be knowledge without wisdom. 
A man without knowledge, if he walk humbly with his God, and 
live in charity with his neighbours, may be wise unto salvation. 
A mail without wisdom may not find his knowledge avail him quite 
so welL But it is he who possesses both that is the true philos- 
opher. The more he knows, the more he is desirous of knowing ; 
and yet, the further he advances in knowledge, the better he under- 
stands how little he can attain ; and the more deeply he feels that 
God alone can satisfy the infinite desires of the immortal souL To 
understand this is the height and perfection of philosophy." 

Then, opening the Bible which lay before him, he read these 
verses from the Proverbs: 

" My son, if thou wilt receive my words, — so that thou incline 
thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to understanding; 
yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding ; if thou seekest after her as silver, and searchest for 
her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord, and find the knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wis- 
dom; out of His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. 
He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous ; He is a buckler to 
them that walk uprightly. He keepeth the paths of judgment, 
and preserveth the way of His Saints. Then shalt thou understand 
righteousness and judgment and equity; yea, every good path. 
When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant 
unto thy soul ; discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall 
keep thee, to deliver thee from the way of the evil." 

" Daniel, my son," after a pause he pursued, '' thou art a diligent 
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good lad. God hath given thee a tender and a dutiful heart ; keep 
it 80y and it will be a wise one, foT thou hast the beginning of 
"wisdom. I wish thee to puisue knowledge, because in pursuing it 
liappiness will be found by the way. If I have said any thing now 
-which is above thy years, it will come to mind in after-time, when 
I am gone perhaps, but when thou mayst profit by it, God bless 
thee, my child ! " 

He stretched out his right hand at these words, and laid it gently 
upon the boy's head. What he said was not forgotten; and 
throughout life the son never thought of that blessing without 
feeling that it had taken effect. 

ROBBKT SOUTHBY : 1774- 1C13. 



SEOOLLEOnOirS OF OHILDHOOD. 

Since my father's death our family have resided in London. I 
am in practice as a surgeon there. My mother died two years after 
we left Widford. 

I set out one morning to walk ; I reached Widford about eleven 
in the forenoon ; after a slight breakfast at my inn, — where I was 
mortified to perceive the old landlord did not know me again, -^ 
I rambled over all my accustomed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be sold. I entered, unmo- 
lested, into the room that had been my bedchamber. I kneeled 
down on the spot where my little bed had stood; I felt like a 
child, I prayed like one ; it seemed as though old times were to 
return again : I looked round involuntarily, expecting to see some 
fece I knew ; but all was naked and mute. The bed was gone. 
My little pane of painted window, through which I loved to look 
at the Sun when I awoke in a fine Summer's morning, was taken 
out, and had been replaced by one of common glass. 

I visited, by turns, every chamber ; they were all desolate and 
unfurnished, one excepted, in which the owner had left a harpsi- 
chord, probably to be sold : I touched the keys, — I played some 
old Scottish tunes which had delighted me when a child. Past 
associations revived with the music, blended with a sense of unre- 
ality, which at last became too powerful : I rushed out of the room 
to give vent to my feelings. 
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I wandeied, scarce knowing where, into an old wood that stands 
at the back of the house ; we called it the Wilderness. A well- 
known form was missing, that used to meet me in this place ; — it 
was thine, Ben Moxam, — the kindest, gentlest, politest of human 
beings, yet was he nothing higher than a gardener in the family. 
Honest creature ! thou didst never pass me in my childish rambles, 
without a soft speech and a smile. I remember thy good-natured 
feice. But there is one thing for which I can never forgive thee, 
Ben Moxam, — that thou didst join with an old maiden aunt of 
mine in a cruel plot to lop away the hanging branches of the old 
fir-trees : I remember them sweeping the ground. 

In this Wilderness I found myself after a ten years' absence. 
Its stately fir-trees were yet standing, with all their luxuriant com- 
pany of underwood : the squirrel was there, and the melancholy 
cooings of the wood-pigeon; all was as I had left it. My heart 
softened at the sight ; it seemed as though my character had been 
suffering a change since I forsook these shades. 

My parents were both dead ; I had no counsellor left, no expe- 
rience of age to cfirect me, no sweet voice of reprool The Lord 
had taken away my friends, and I knew not where He had laid 
them. I paced roimd the Wilderness, seeking a comforter. I 
prayed that I might be restored to that state of innocence in which 
I had wandered in those shades. 

Methought my request was he^rd, for it seemed as though the 
stains of manhood were passing from me, and I were relapsing into 
the purity and simplicity of childhood. I was content to have 
been moulded into a perfect child. I stood still, as in a trance. I 
dreamed that I was enjoying a personal intercourse with my heav- 
enly Father, and, extravagantly, put off the shoes from my feet, 
for the place where I stood, I thought, was holy ground. 

This state of mind could not last long, and I returned with lan- 
guid feelings to my inn. I ordered my dinner, — green peas and 
a sweetbread : it had been a fiftvourite dish with me in my child- 
hood ; I was allowed to have it on my birthdays. I was impatient 
to see it come upon the table ; but, when it came, I could scarce 
eat a mouthful, — my tears choked me. I called for wine, I drank 
a pint and a half of red wine ; and not till then had I dared to 
visit the churchyard where my parents were interred. 

I had been present at my father's burial, and knew the spot 
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again ; my mother's funeral I was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing : a plain stone was placed over the grave, with their initials 
carved upon it ; for they both occupied one grave. 

I prostrated myself before the spot ; I kissed the earth that cov- 
ered them j I contemplated with gloomy delight the time when I 
should mingle my dust with theirs ; and kneeled, with my arms 
incumbent on the grave-stone, in a kind of mental prayer, for I 
could not speak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with quieter feelings, and 
felt leisure to attend to indifferent objects. Still I continued in 
the churchyard, reading the various inscriptions, and moralizing on 
them with that kind of levity which will not unfrequently spring 
up in the mind, in the midst of deep melancholy. 

I read of nothing but careful parents, loving husbands, and duti- 
ful children. I said jestingly, where be all the bad people buried 1 
Bad parents, bad husbands, bad children, what cemeteries are 
appointed for these 1 do they not sleep in consecrated ground 1 or 
is it but a pious fiction, a generous oversight, in the survivors, 
which thus tricks out men's epitaphs when dead, who, in their 
lifetime, discharged the offices of life, perhaps, but lamely ? Their 
failings, with their reproaches, now sleep with them in the grave. 
Man wars not with the dead. It is a trait of human nature, for 
which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group assembled at the 
other end of the churchyard : it was a company of children, who 
were gathered round a young man, dressed in black, sitting on a 
grave-stone. 

He seemed to be asking them questions, probably about their 
learning ; and one little dirty ragged-headed fellow was clambering 
up his knees to kiss him. As I drew near them, I thought I dis- 
cerned in the stranger a mild benignity of countenance which I 
had somewhere seen before : I gazed at him more attentively. 

It was Allan Clare ! sitting on the grave of his sister. 

I threw my arms about his neck. I exclaimed, " Allan ! " He 
turned his eyes upon me ; he knew me : we both wept aloud. It 
seemed as though the interval since we parted had been as nothing ; 
I cried out, " Come, and tell me all about these things." 

I drew him away from his little friends, took him to my inn, 
secured a room where we might be private, ordered some fresh 
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wine ; scarce knowiBg what I did, I danced for joy. AHan 
quite overcome, and, taking me by the hand, he said, " This repays 
me for all." 

It was a proud day for me : I had found the friend I thouglit 
dead : Earth seemed to me no longer valuable than as it contained 
him ; and existence a blessing no longer than while I should live 
to be his comforter. 

I began, at leisure, to survey him with more attention. Time 
and grief had left few traces of that fine enthusiasm which once 
burned in his countenance : his eyes had lost their original fire ; 
but they retained an uncommon sweetness, and, whenever they 
were turned upon me, their smile pierced to my heart. 

** Allan, I fear you have been a sufferer 1 " He replied not, and I 
could not press him further. I could not call the dead to life again. 

So we drank, and told old stories, and repeated old poetry, and 
sang old songs, as if nothing had happened. We sat till very late. 
I forgot that I had purposed returning to town that evening : to 
AUan all places were alike : I grew noisy, he grew cheerful : Allan's 
old manners, old enthusiasm, were returning upon him : we laughed, 
we wept, we mingled our tears, and talked extravagantly. 

Allan was my chamber-fellow that night; and we lay awake 
planning schemes of living together under the same roof, entering 
upon similar pursuits \ and praising God that we had met. 

CHARLBS LjUCB: X77S-x934> 



THE POET AFD HIS BOAT. 

1 There 's something in a flying horse, 
There 's something in a huge balloon ; 
But through the clouds I 'U never float 
Until I have a little Boat, 

For shape just like the crescent Moon. 

2 And now I hxive a little Boat, 
In shape a very crescent Moon : 

Fast through the clouds my boat can sail ; 
But, if perchance your faith should fail. 
Look up, and you shall see me soon ! 
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3 The woods, my Friends, are round you roaring, 
Kocking and roaring like a sea ; 

The noise of danger 's in your ears, 
And ye have all a thousand fears 
Both for my little Boat and me. 

4 Meanwhile untroubled I admire 
The pointed homs of my canoe ; 
And, did not pity touch my breast 
To see how ye aie all distrest, 

Till my ribs ached, I 'd laugh at you ! 

6 Away we go, my Boat and I, — 
Frail man ne'er sate in such another ; 
Whether among the winds we strive, 
Or deep into the clouds we dive, 
Each is contented with the other. 

6 Away we go ; and what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and for wars ? 
We are as calm in our delight 

As is the crescent Moon so bright 
Among the scattered stars. 

7 Up goes my Boat among the stars 
Through many a breathless field of light, 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her : 
Up goes my little Boat so bright ! 

8 The Crab, the Scorpion, and the Bull,* — 
We pry among them all ; have shot 
High o'er the red-hair'd race of Mars, 
Cover'd from top to toe with scars : * 
Such company I like it not ! 

* Crab, SeorpUm, and Bull, as here nsed, are names of constellations, or clusters of stars ; 
though the corresponding Latin words Caruxr and Taurus are commonly used instead of Crab 
and BvU. There are twelve of these clusters which, in old astronomical language, are called 
"The twelve Signs of the Zodiac," because the Sun appears to pass tiirough them, as in a 
circle, every year. 

* Alluding to the planet Mars, as representing the ancient god of War. Here called red^ 
hair'd, because its light appears tinged with red, and because Tuiirs is an old simile for b9am$ 
0/ light Mars is aptly figured as bearing the marks of many hard-fought battles. 
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9 The towns of Saturn are decayed, \ 

And melancholy Spectres throng them : ^ * 

The Pleiads,^ that appear to kiss 
Each other in the vast abyss, 
With joy I sail among them, 

10 Swift Mercury resounds with mirth, • 
Great Jove is full of stately bowers ;• 
But these, and all that they contain. 
What are they to that tiny grain, 
That Uttle Earth of ours 1 

11 Then back to Earth, the dear green Earth : 
Whole ages if I here should roam, 

The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit the better be ; 
I Ve left my heart at home. 

12 See ! there she is, the matchless Earth ! 
There spreads the famed Pacific Ocean ! 

^ Old Andes thrusts yon craggy spear 

Through the gray clouds ; the Alps are here, 
Like waters in commotion ! 

13 Yon tawny slip is Libya's sands ; 
That silver thread the river Dnieper ; 
And look, where clothed in brightest green 
Is a sweet Isle, of isles the Queen ; 

Ye fairies, from all evil keep her ! 

14 And see the town where I was bom ! 
Around those happy fields we span 

• Satnm was the oldest of the ancient gods, as old indeed as time itself, which he personi- 
fied. Having been dethroned by his son Jupiter, he thenceforth lived melancholy and deso- 
late, and went about moping in decay, as if haunted by spectres or ghosts. Of course the 
planet is here identified with the god. 

7 The Pleiads are a group of seven small stars, situated in the neck of the conBtellation 
Taurus. 

« Here, again, the planet Mercury is identified with the ancient god so named. He was 
the messenger and herald of the gods ; and, as such, distinguished for swiftness of foot and 
jollity of temper. 

• Jupiter, as the ancient " King of Gods and Men," is aptly figured as dwelling amid regal 
glories and splendours. So the brightness and beauty of the planet aie classically imaged. 



1 
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In boyish gambols ; — I was lost 
Where I have been, but on this coast 
I feel I am a man. 

16 Never did fifty things at once 
Appear so lovely, never, never ; — 
How tunefully the forests ring I 
To hear the Earth's soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang for ever ! 

16 " Shame on you I " cried my little Boat, 
" Was ever such a homesick loon, 
Within a living Boat to sit, 

And make no better use of it ; 

A Boat twin-sister of the crescent Moon ? 

17 Ne'er in the breast of full-grown poet 
Fluttered so faint a heart before ; — 
Was it the music of the spheres 
That overpowered your mortal ears ? — 
Such din shall trouble them no more. 

18 These nether precincts do not lack 
Charms of their own : then come with me ; 
I want a comrade, and for you 

There 's nothing that I would not do; 
Nought is there that you shall not see. 

19 Haste ! and above Siberian snows 
We '11 sport amid the boreal morning ; 
Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars now hiding. 
And now the stars adorning. 

20 I know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray : 
Fair is that land as evening skies. 
And cool, though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa. 
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21 Or we *11 into the realm of Fairy, 
Among the lovely shades of things ; 
The shadowy fonns of mountains bare, 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fair, 
The shades of palaces and kings. . 

22 Or, if you thirst with hardy zeal 
Less quiet regions to explore, 
Prompt voyage shall to you reveal 

How Earth and Heaven are taught to feel 

The might of magic lore ! " 

I 

23 " My little vagrant form of light, 
My gay and beautiful Canoe, 
Well have you play'd your friendly part ; 
As kindly take what from my heart 
Experience forces, — then adieu ! 

24 Temptation lurks among your words ; 
But, while these pleasures you 're pursuing 
Without impediment or let, 
No wonder if you quite forget 
What on the Earth is doing. 

25 There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen with a Mth sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mystery versed ; 
Then poets fearlessly rehearsed 
The wonders of a wild career. 

26 Go, (but the world *s a sleepy world, 
And 't is, I fear, an age too late,) 
Take with you some ambitious Youth ; 
For, restless Wanderer, I, in truth. 
Am all unfit to be your mate. 

27 Long have I loved what I behold. 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother Earth 
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Suffices me, — her te^rs, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears 

28 The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of power. 

29 These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life's daily prospect find. 
May find or there create 1 

30 A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fearf 
Hepentance is a tender Sprite ; 

If aught on Earth have heavenly might, 
'T is lodged within her silent tear. 

31 But grant my wishes, — let us now 
Descend from this ethereal height ; 
Then take thy way, adventurous SkiflF, 
More daring far than Hippogriff,^ 
And be thy own delight ! 

William Wordsworth: 1770-1891^ 



TISIOUS OP THE HEABT. 

She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament : 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 

1 ff^ppogriffia a flying or winged horse ; or rather an imaginary monster made up of horM^ 
lioB, and eagle, that figured a good deal in ancient fable. 
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A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 
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HATTJBE'S OWU LADY, 

1 Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 
On Earth was never sown : 

This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

2 Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain. 
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In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

3 She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 

4 The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 

5 The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her £Eice. 

6 And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell : 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this- happy dell." 

7 Thus Nature spake. — The work was don© ; 
How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been. 
And never more will be.* 

Wordsworth. 

s The whole world of poetry may Im safely challeQged to show a lovelier poem than this. 
Mr. Boskhi justly praises it for its " exquisite rightness." Observe, it is Nature that 
speaks, and not any human lover. 
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TO A SET-LABE. 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound 1 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground 1 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music stilL 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood : 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home ! 

WOROSWORTK. 



QElffEVIEVE. 

Maid of my Love, sweet Genevieve ! 

In Beauty's light you glide along ; 

Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as Seraph's song. 

Yet not your heavenly Beauty gives 

This heart with passion soft to glow :^ 

Within your soul a Voice there lives. 

It bids you hear the tale of Woe. 

When sinking low the Suflferer wan 

Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 

Fair, as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o'er the wave, 

I Ve seen your breast with pity heave. 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 

1 All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 



1 
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2 Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour. 
When midway on the mount I lay, 

Beside the ruined tower. 

3 The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Genevieve ! 

4 She lean'd against the armed man, 
The statue of the armkl knight ; 
She stood and listened to my lay. 

Amid the lingering light. 

5 Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ( 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve. 

6 I play'd a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story, — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

7 She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew I could not choose 

But gaze upon her face. 

8 I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 

The Lady of the Land. 

9 I told her how he pined ; and, ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love 

Interpreted my own. 

10 She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
3 
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And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

1 1 But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he cross'd the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

12 That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade. 
And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade, — 

13 There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight ; 

14 And that, unknowing what he did, 
He leap'd amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; — 

15 And how she wept, and clasp'd his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain, — 
And ever strove to expiate 

That scorn that crazed his brain ; — 

16 And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 

A dying man he lay ; — 

17 His dying words, — But when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 

Disturb'd her soul with pity ! 

18 All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thriird my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 
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19 And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An uudistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish'd long ! 

20 She wept with pity and delight. 

She blush'd with love and virgin shame ; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

21 Her bosom heaved, — she stepped aside. 
As conscious of my look she stepp'd, — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye. 

She fled to me 'and wept. 

22 She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And, bending back her head, look'd up, 

And gazed upon my face. 

23 'T was partly love, and partly fear. 
And partly *t was a bashful art. 
That I might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her heart. 

24 I calm'd her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

S. T. Coleridge: 1773 -1834, 



LADY UNA" AITD THE UON. 

1 Nought is there under heaven's wide hallowness 
That moves more dear compassion* of mind, 
Than beauty brought t* unworthy wretchedness 

» Una is the heroine of the first Book of Spenser's Faerie Queene. She appears to have 
been intended, at least in part, as a poetical impersonation of Truth. At all events, she 
is one of the sweetest and loveliest visions that ever issued from a poet's brain. 

* In Spenser's time, the endings sion, tion, as also cian, and various others, were often 
used as two syllableSt 
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Through envy's snares, or fortune's freaks unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightness blind, 
Or through allegiance and fast fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierced with so great agony. 
When such I see, that all for pity I could die. 

2 And now it is empassioned so deep, 
For fairest Una's sake, of whom I sing, 

That my frail eyes these lines with tears do steep, 
To think how she through guileful handeling,* 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a king, 
Though fair as ever living wight was fair, 
Though nor in word nor deed iQ meriting. 
Is from her Knight divorcM in despair. 
And her due loves derived to that vile Witch's • share. 

3 Yet she, most faithful Lady all this while, 
Forsaken, woeful, soHtary maid, 

Far from all people's press, as in exile, 
In wilderness and wasteful deserts stray'd 
To seek her Knight ; who, subtilly betray'd 
Through that late vision which th' Enchanter wrought, 
Had her abandoned : she, of nought affray'd. 
Through woods and wasteness wide him daily sought ; 
Yet wished tidings none of him unto her brought. 

4 One day, nigh weary of the irksome way. 
From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men's sight ; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight. 
And laid her stole aside : her angel's face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shinM bright. 
And made a sunshine in the shady place : 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 

* That is, TuindUng, in the sense of treatment. Here, again, we have a relic of ancient 
usage. So, too, in commandement^ in the last stanza of this piece. And in many other like 
words, the old poets often make two syllables where we now make but one. 

« A foul and ugly old hag named Duessa, but painted and pranked up into a false show of 
beauty, and dealing in magic arts. She had lied and cheated the red-cross Knight, the herb 
of the story, out of his faith in Una, and beguiled him with her mighty spells. 
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5 It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion rushM suddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after savage blood : 
Soon as the royal Virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devour'd her tender corse ; 
But to the prey whenas he drew more nigh. 
His bloody rage assuagM with remorse, 

And, with the sight amazed, forgat his furious force. 

6 Instead thereof, he kiss'd her weary feet, 

And lick'd her lily hands with fawning tongue, 
As he her wrong^ innocence did weet. 
0, how can beauty master the most strong. 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission. 
Still dreading death, when she had niarkM long, 
Her heart 'gan melt in great compassion ; 
And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection. 

7 ** The lion, lord of every beast in field," 
Quoth she, " his princely puissance doth abate. 
And mighty proud to humble weak does yield, 
Forgetful of the hungry rage which late 

Him prick'd, in pity of my sad estate : — 
But he, my lion, and my noble lord. 
How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her that him loved, and ever most adored 
As the god of my life ? why hath he me abhorred ] " 

8 Eedounding tears did choke th' end of her plaint, 
Which softly echoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her son'owful constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 
With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mood. 
At last, in close heart shutting up her pain. 
Arose the Virgin born of heavenly brood. 
And to her snowy palfrey got again, 
To seek her strayM Champion if she might attain. 
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9 The lion would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And, when she waked, he waited diligent. 
With humble service to her will prepared : 
Fi'om her fair eyes he took commandement, 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 

Edmund Spenser : 1553 - 15^ 



VIBTTJE AND PLEASUBE. 

1 Great friend and servant of the good, 
Let cool awhile thy heated blood, 
And from thy mighty labour cease : 

Lie down, lie down. 
And give thy troubled spirit peace ; 
Whilst Virtue, for whose sake 
Thou dost this godlike travail take, 
May of the choicest herbage make, 

Here on this mountain bred, 
A crown, a crown 

For thy immortal head. 

2 Go choose among, — but with a mind 
As gentle as the stroking wind 

Runs o'er the gentler flowers ; 
And so let all your actions smile, 
As if they meant not to beguile 

The ladies, but the hours. 

3 Grace, laughter, and discourse may meet. 

And yet the beauty not go less ; 
For what is noble should be sweet, 
But not dissolved in wantonness. 

4 Will you that I give the law 
To all your sport, and sum it ] 

It should be such should envy draw, 
But — overcome it. 
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5 An eye of looking back were well, 
Or any murmur that would tell 

Your thoughts, how you were sent, 
And went 
To walk with Pleasure, not to dwell. 

6 These, these are hours by Virtue shared, 
Herself, she being her own reward ; 

But she will have you know 
That, though 
Her sports be soft, her life is hard. 

7 You must return unto the hill, 

And there advance 
With labour, and inhabit still 

That height and crown, 
From whence you ever may look down 
• Upon triumphM chance. 

8 She, she it is in darkness shines, 
T is she that still herself refines 
By her own light to every eye ; 

More seen, more known, when Vice stands by; 
And, though a stranger here on Earth, 
In Heaven she hath her right of birth. 

9 There, there is Virtue's seat : 
Strive to keep her your own ; 

'T is only she can make you great, 
Though place' here make you known. 

BEN JONSON: 1574-1637. 



VIRTUE. 

1 Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the Earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 
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2 Sweet rose, whose hue, aiigry and brave/ 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

/ Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

3 Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

4 Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 



GEORCB HERBERT: zS93-l63>> 



THE LAND OP DBEAMS. 

1 A MIGHTY realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twilight sky, 
And weltering oceans and trailing streams, 
That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 

2 But over its shadowy border flow 

Sweet rays from the world of endless mom. 
And the nearer mountains catch the glow. 
And flowers in the nearer fields are bom. 

3 The souls of the happy dead repair. 

From their bowers of light, to that bordering land, 
And walk in the fainter glory there 
With the souls of the living hand in hand. 

4 One calm sweet smile, in that shado'WT' sphere. 
From eyes that open on Earth no more, — 
One warning word from a voice once dear, — 
How they rise in the memory o'er and o'er ! 

5 Far off from those hills that shine with day. 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 
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Tlie Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 

6 There lie the chambers of guilty delight ; 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear ; 

And soft low voices, that float through the night, 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 

7 Dear maid, in thy girlhood's opening flower. 
Scarce wean'd from thy love of childish play ! 
The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the blooms of early May ! 

8 Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams ; 
And I know, by thy moving lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 

9 Light-hearted maiden, 0, hoed thy feet ! 
0, keep where the beam of Paradise falls ! 
And only wander where thou mayst meet 
The blessM ones from its shining walls. 

10 So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams 
With love and peace to this world of strife ; 
And the light which over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 

w. c. Bryant : 1794 » 



WOEDSWOETH. 

WEITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS MEMOIRS. 

1 Dear friends, who read the world aright, 

And in its common forms discern 
A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn, — 

2 Kindred in soul of him who found 

In simple flowerj^nd leaf and stone 
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The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known, — 

3 Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 
In green field and in wood. 

4 How welcome to our ears, long pain'd 

By strife of sect and party noise, 
The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of Nature^s simple joys ! 

5 The violet by its mossy stone, 

The primrose by the river's brim. 
And chance-sown daffodil, have* found 
Immortal life through him. 

6 The sunrise on his breezy lake, 

The rosy tints his sunset brought. 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 

7 Art builds on sand ; the works of pride 

And human passion change and fall ; 
But that wliich shares the life of God 
With Him surviveth all. 

JOHN G. WHITTIBR : 



TO MT 8ISTEE. 

WITH A COPT OF " SUPEENATUEALISM OP ;NEW ENGLAND.' 

1 Dear Sifter ! while the wise and sage 
- Turn coldly from my playful page. 
And count it strange that ripen'd age 

Should stoop to boyhood's folly ; 
I know that thou wilt judge aright 
Of all which makes the heart more light, 
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Or lends one star-gleam to the night 
Of clouded Melancholy. 

2 Away with weary cares and themes ! 
Swing wide the moonlit gate of dreams ! 
Leave free once more the land which teems 

With wonders and romances ! 
Where thou, with clear discerning eyes, 
Shalt rightly read the truth which lies 
Beneath the quaintly-masking guise 

Of wild and wizard fancies. 

3 Lo ! once again our feet we set 

On still green wood-paths, twilight wet, 
By lonely brooks, whose waters fret 

The roots of spectral beeches ; 
Again the hearth-fire glimmers o'er 
Home's whitewashed wall and painted floor. 
And young eyes widening to the lore 

Of fairy-folks and witches. 

4 Dear heart ! the legend is not vain 
Which lights that holy hearth again, 
And, calling back from care and pain. 

And death's funereal sadness, 
Draws round its old familiar blaze 
The clustering groups of happier days. 
And lends to sober manhood's gaze 

A glimpse of childish gladness. 

5 And, knowing how my life hath been 
A weary work of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife with strong-will'd men. 

Thou wilt not chide my turning 
To con, at times, an idle rhyme. 
To pluck a flower from childhood's clime. 
Or listen, at Life's noonday chime. 

For the sweet bells of Morning ! 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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THE FIEE OF DEIFT-WOOD. 

1 We sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 
Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

2 Not far away we saw the port. 

The strange, old-fashion'd, silent town, 
The lighthouse, the dismantled fort. 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

3 We sat and talk'd until the night, 
Descending, fill'd the little room ; 
Our faces faded from the sight. 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

4 We spake of many a vanish'd scene. 
Of what we once had thought and said. 
Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was changed, and who was dead ; 

5 And all that fills the hearts of friends. 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again ; 

6 The first slight swerving of the heart. 
That words are powerless to express. 
And leave it still unsaid in part. 

Or say it in too great excess. 

7 The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seem'd to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

8 Oft died the words upon our lips, 
And suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. 
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9 And, as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, 
Of ships dismasted, that were hail'd 
And sent no answer back again. 

10 The windows, rattling in their frames, 
The ocean, roaring up the beach. 
The gusty blast, the bickering flames, 
All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

11 Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain. 
The long-lost ventures of the heart. 
That send no answers back again. 

12 flames that glow'd ! hearts that yearned ! 
They were indeed too much akin. 

The drift-wood fire without that burned. 
The thoughts that burned and glow'd within. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW : 1807 / ■ . - 



THE BUILDEES. 

1 All are architects of Fate, 
Working in the^e walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great. 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

2 Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

3 For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filFd ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

4 Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
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Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

5 In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the Gods see everywhere, 

6 Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean, 

7 Else our lives are incomplete. 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

8 Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

9 Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain. 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



OHAEAOTEE OP WASHHTOTOir. 

At eleven years old, left an orphan to the care of an excellent 
but unlettered mother, he grew up without learning. Of arith- 
metic and geometry he acquired just knowledge enough to be able 
to practise measuring land ; but all his instruction at school taught 
him not so much as the orthography or rules of grammar of his 
own tongue. His culture was altogether his own work, and he 
was in the strictest sense a self-made man ; yet from his early life 
he never seemed uneducated. At sixteen he went into the wilder- 
ness as surveyor, and for three years continued the pursuit, wbeiQ 
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the forest trained him, in meditative solitude, to freedom and large- 
ness of mind ; and Nature revealed to him her obedience to serene 
and silent laws. 

In his intervals from toil, he seemed always to be attracted to 
the best men, and to be cherished by them. Fairfax, his employer, 
an Oxford scholar, already aged, became his fast friend. He read 
little, but with close attention. Whatever he took in hand, he 
applied himself to with care; and his papers, which have been 
preserved, show how he almost imperceptibly gained the power of 
writing correctly; always expressing himself with clearness and 
directness,^ often with felicity of language and grace. ^ 

Courage was so' natural to him, that it was hardly spoken of to 
his praise: no one ever at any moment of his life discovered in 
him the least shrinking from danger ; and he had a hardihood of 
daring which escaped notice, because it was so enveloped by supe- 
rior calmness and wisdom. 

He was as cheerful as he was spirited ; frank and communicative 
in the society of friends; fond of the fox-chase and the dance; 
often sportive in his letters ; and Hked a hearty laugh. This joy- 
ousness of disposition remained to the last, though the vastuess of 
his responsibilities was soon to take from him the right of display- 
ing the impulsive qualities of his nature, and the weight which he 
was to bear up was to overlay and repress his gayety and openness. 

His hand was liberal ; giving quietly and without observation, 
as though he were ashamed of nothing but being discovered in 
doing good. He was kindly and compassionate, and of lively sen- 
sibility to the sorrows of others : so that, if his country had only 
needed a victim for its relief, he would have willingly offered him- 
self as a sacrifice. But while he was prodigal of himself, he was 
considerate for others ; ever parsimonious of the blood of his coun- 
trymen. 

His faculties were so well balanced and combined, that his' 
constitution, free from excess, was tem|)ered evenly with all the 
elements of activity, and his mind resembled a well-ordered com- 
monwealth : his passions, which had the intensest vigour, owned 
allegiance to reason ; and, with all the fiery quickness of his spirit, 
his impetuous and massive will was held in check by consummate 
judgment. He had in his composition a calm which gave him, in 
moments of highest excitement, the power of self-control, and ena- 
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bled him to excel in patience, even when he had most cauee for 
disgust. Washington was offered a command when there was little 
to bring out the unorganized resources of the continent but his 
own influence, and authority was connected with the people by the 
most frail, most attenuated, scarcely-discernible threads ; yet, vehe- 
ment as was his nature, impassioned as was his courage, he so 
restrained his apdour, that he never failed continuously to exert the 
attracting power of that influence, and never exerted it so sharply 
as to break its force. 

His understanding was lucid, and his judgment accurate; so 
that his conduct never betrayed hurry or confusion. No detail 
was too minute for his personal inquiry and continued supervision ; 
and at the same time he comprehended events in their widest 
aspects and relations. He never seemed above the object that 
engaged his attention ; and he was always equal, without an effort, 
to the solution of the highest questions, even when there existed 
no precedents to guide his decision. 

In this way he never drew to himself admiration for the pos- 
session of any one quality in excess ; never made in council any 
one suggestion that was sublime but impracticable ; never in action 
took to himself the praise or the blame of undertakinjgs astonishing 
in conception, but beyond his means of execution. It was the 
most wonderful accomplishment of this man, that, placed upon 
the largest theatre of events, at the head of the greatest revolution 
in human affairs, he never failed to observe all that was possible, 
and at the same time to bound his aspirations by that which was 
possible. 

Profoundly impressed with confidence in God*s providence, and 
exemplary in his respect for thef forms of public worship, no philos- 
opher of the eighteenth century was more firm in the support of 
freedom of religious opinion ; none more tolerant, or more remote 
from bigotry ; but belief in God, and trust in His overruling power, 
formed the essence of his character. Divine wisdom not only illu- 
mines the spirit, it inspires the will. Washington was a man of 
action, and not of theory or words : his creed appears in his life, 
not in his professions, which burst from him very rarely, and, only 
at those great moments of crisis in the fortunes of his country, 
when Earth and Heaven seemed actually to meet, and his emotions 
became too intense for suppression ; but his whole being was one 
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continued act of faith in the eternal, intelligent, moral order of the 
Universe. Integrity was so completely the law of his nature, that 
a planet would sooner have shot from its sphere, than he have 
departed from his uprightness, which was so constant, that it often 
seemed to he almost impersonal. 

They say of Giotto, that he introduced goodness into the art 
of painting : Washington carried it with him to the camp and the 
cabinet, and established a new criterion of human greatness. The 
purity of his will confirmed his fortitude ; and, as he never faltered 
in his faith in virtue, he stood fast by that which he knew to be 
just ; free frou) illusions ; never dejected by the apprehension of 
the difficulties and perils that went before him ; and drawing the 
promise of success from the justice of his cause. Hence he was 
persevering, leaving nothing unfinished; free from all taint of 
obstinacy in his firmness ; seeking and gladly receiving advice, but 
immovable in his devotedness to right. 

Of a " retiring modesty and habitual reserve," his ambition was 
no more than the consciousness of his power, and was subordinate 
to his sense of duty : he took the foremost place, for he knew, 
fix)m inborn magnanimity, that it belonged to him, and he dared 
not withhold the service required of him : so that, with all his 
humility, he was by necessity the first, though never for himself 
or for private ends. He loved fame, the approval of coming gen- 
erations, the good opinion of his fellow- men of his own time ; and 
he desired to make his conduct coincide with their wishes : but 
not fear of censure, not the prospect of applause, could tempt him 
to swerve from rectitude ; and the praise which he coveted was the 
Sympathy of that moral sentiment which exists in every human 
breast, and goes forth only to the welcome of virtue. 

This also is the praise of Washington, that never in the tide of 
time has any man lived who had in so great a degree the almost 
divine faculty to command the confidence of his fellow-men, and 
rule the willing. Wherever he became known, in his family, his 
neighbourhood, his county, his native State, the continent, the 
camp, civil life, the United States, among the common people, in 
foreign Courts, throughout the civilized world of the human rgice, 
and even among the savages, he, beyond all other men, had the 
confidence of his kind. 

George Bancroft : 1800- 
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OU BISDfG WITH THE T.AM, 

* At what precise minute that little airy musician doffs his night- 
gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are not 
naturalists enough to determine. But, for a mere human gentle- 
man, — that has no orchestra business to call him from his warm 
bed to such preposterous exercises, — we take ten or half after ten 
(eleven, of course, during this Christmas solstice) to be the very 
earliest hour at which he can begin to think of abandoning his 
pillow. To think of it, we say ; for to do it in earnest requires 
another half-hour*s good consideration. '\ 

Not but ^there are pretty sun-risings, as we are told, and such like 
gauds, abroad in the world, in summer-time especially, some hours 
before what we have assigned ; which a gentleman may see, as they 
say, only for getting up. But, having been tempted once or twice, 
in earlier life, to assist at those ceremonies, we confess our jcuriosity 
abated. We are no longer ambitious of being the Sun's courtiers, 
to attend at his morning levees. We hold the good hours of the 
dawn too sacred to waste them upon such observances ; which have 
in them, besides, something Pagan and Persic. To say truth, we 
never anticipated our usual hour, or got up with the Sun, (as 't is 
called,) to go a journey, or upon a foolish whole day's pleasuring, 
but we suffered for it all the long hours after in listlessness and 
headaches; Nature herself sufficiently declaring her sense of our 
presumption in aspiring to regulate our frail waking courses by the 
measures of that celestial and sleepless traveller. 

We deny not that there is something sprightly and vigorous, at 
the outset especially, in these break-of-day excursions. It is flattering 
to get the start of a lazy world ; to conquer death by proxy in his 
image. But the seeds of sleep and mortality are in us ; and we 
pay usually, in strange qualms before night falls, the penalty of the 
unnatural inversion. Therefore, while the busy, part of mankind 
are fast huddling on their clothes, are already up and about their 
occupations, content to have swallowed their sleep by wholesale, 
we choose to linger a-bed, and digest our dreams. It is the very 
time to recombine the wandering images which night in a confused 
mass presented; to snatch them from forgetfulness ; to shape ai^ 
mould them. 

Some people have no good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, 
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they gulp them too girossly to taste them curiously. We love to 
chew the cud of a foregone vision ; to collect the scattered rays of 
a brighter phantasm, or act over again, with firmer nerves, the 
sadder nocturnal tragedies ; to drag into daylight a struggling and 
half-vanishing nightmare; to handle and examine the terrors, or 
the airy solaces. We have too much respect for these spiritual 
communications to let them go so lightly. We are not so stupid 
or so careless as that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, that we 
should need a seer to remind us of the form of them. They seem 
to us to have as much significance as our waking concerns; or 
rather to import us more nearly, as more nearly we approach by 
years to the shadowy world whither we are hastening. 

We have shaken hands with the world's business ; we have done 
with it ; we have discharged ourself of it. Why should we get up 1 
we have neither suit to solicit nor affairs to manage. The drama 
has shut in upon us at the fourth Act. We have v nothing here to 
expect, but in a short time a sick-bed, and a dismissal. We 
delight to anticipate death by such shadows as night affords. We 
are already half -acquainted with ghosts. We were never much in 
the world. Disappointment early struck a dark veil between us 
and its dazzling illusions. Our spirits showed grey before our 
hairs. The mighty changes of the world already appear as but 
the vain stuff out of which dramas are composed. We have asked 
no more of life than what the mimic images in play-houses present 
us with. Even those types have waxed fainter. Our clock appears 
to have struck. We are superannuated. 

In this dearth of mundane satisfaction, we contract politic alli- 
ances with shadows. It is good to have friends at Court. The 
abstracted media of dreams seem no ill introduction to that spiritual 
presence upon which, in no long time, we expect to be thrown. We 
are trying to know a little of the usages of that colony ; to learn 
the language, and- the faces we shall meet with there, that we may 
be the less awkward at our first coming among them. We willingly 
call a phantom our fellow, as knowing we shall soon be of their 
dark companioilship. Therefore we cherish dreams. We try to 
spell in them the alphabet of the invisible world ; and think we 
know already how it shall be with us. Those uncouth shapes 
which, while we clung to flesh and blood, affrighted us have become 
familiar. We feel attenuated into their meagre essences, and have 
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given the hand of half-way approach to incorporeal being. We 
once thought life to be something ; but it has unaccountably fallen 
from us before its time. Therefore we choose to dally with visions. 
The Sun has no purposes of ours to light us to. Why should 'we 
get up ) 

CHARLES Lamb : 1775- 1834. 



BOOKS AND BEADIirO. 

Reader, my compliments to you ! 

This is a form of courtesy which the Turks use in their compo- 
sitions; and, being so courteous a form, I have here adopted it. 
Why not] 'furks though they are, we learnt inoculation from 
them, and the use of coffee ; and hitherto we have taught them 
nothing but the use of tobacco in return. 

Reader, my compliments to you ! 

Why is it that we hear no more of Gentle Readers 1 Is it that, 
having become critical in this age of Magazines and Reviews, they 
have ceased to be gentle ? 

All Readers however, — thank Heaven, and what is left among 
us of that best and rarest of all senses called Common Sense, — all 
Readers however are not critical. There are still some who are 
willing to be pleased, and thankful for being pleased ; and who do 
not think it necessary that they should be able to parse their pleas- 
ure, like a lesson, and give a rule or a reason why they are pleased, 
or why they ought not to be pleased. There are still readers who 
have never read an Essay upon Taste; — and if they take my 
advice they never will ; for they can no more improve their taste 
by so doing, than they could improve their appetite or their diges- 
tion by studying a cookery-book. 

I have something to say to all classes of Readers ; and therefore, 
having thus begun to speak of one, with that class I will proceed. 
It is to the youthful part of my lectors, (why not lectors as well as 
auditors 1) that I now address myself. Young Readers, you whose 
hearts are open, whose understandings are not yet hardened, and 
-whose feelings are neither exhausted nor incrusted by the world, 
take from me a better rule than any professors of criticism will 
teach you. 

Would you know whether the tendency of a book is good or 
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evil, examine in what state of mind you lay it down. Has it in 
duccd you to suspect that what you have been accustomed to think 
unlawful mayN, after all be imiocent, and that that may be harmless 
which you hav^ hitherto been taught to think dangerous 1 Has it 
tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient under the control of 
others ; and disposed you to relax in that self-government without 
which both the laws of God and man tell us there can be no virtue, 
— and consequently no happiness ] Has it attempted to abate your 
admiration and reverence for what is great and good, and to dimin- 
ish in you the love of your country and your fellow-creatures] 
Has it addressed itself to your pride, your vanity, your selfishness, 
or any other of your evil propensities 1 Has it defiled the imagina- 
tion with what is loathsome, and shocked the heart with what is 
monstrous ] Has it disturbed the sense of right and wrong which 
the Creator has implanted in the human soul 1 If so, — if you are 
conscious of all or any of these effects, — or if, having escaped from 
all, you have felt tliat such were the effects it was intended to 
produce, throw the book in the fire, whatever name it may bear in 
the title-page ! Throw it in the fire, young man, though it should 
have been the gift of a friend ! — young lady, away with the whole 
set, though it should be the prominent .furniture of a rosewood 
bookcase ! 

Robert Southey : 1774-1843. 



OP STUDIES. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring ; for ornament, is 
in discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business : for expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs come best from those that are learned. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too 
much for ornament, is affectation ; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules, is the humour of a scholar : they perfect nature, and 
are perfected by experience : for natural abilities are like natural 
plants, that need pruning by study ; and studies themselves do 
give forth directions too much at large, except they be bounded in 
by experience. 
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Crafty men contemn studies, simple^ men admire them, and 
wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; but that 
is a wisdom without them and above them, won by observa- 
tion. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. 

Sotoe books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ;® afid some few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that would* be only in the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference^ a ready man, and writing 
an exact man ; and therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a pres- 
ent wit ;^ and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to 
seem to know that he doth not. 

Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtile ; 
natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend : Abeunt studia in mores :^ nay, there is no stand or im- 
pediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies : like 
as diseases of the body may have appropriate exercises, — bowling 
is good for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and breast, 
gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head and the 
Hke. 

So, if a man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics ; 
for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, he 
must begin again : if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differ- 
ences, let him study the schoolmen; for they are Cprnini seaores:* 

' Simple, in old language, often means ignorant or foolish. 
8 Curiously in the sense of attentively or inquisitively. 

* In Bacon's time, the auxiliaries could, should, and' would were often used indiscrimi- 
nately. Here we should use should. 

1 Conference for convermtion. So, a little further on, confer for converse. 

* In our old writers, wit is very often put for mind, judgment, understanding. Here, and 
throughout this piece, it is mind. 

> "Studies pass up into manners and habits." 

* " Splitters of cummin," or, as we now say, " hair-splitters." " The schoolmen " are the 
scholars of the Middle Ages, who spent their force very much in drawing nice and frivolous 
distinctions j or in splitting hairs. 
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if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one thing to 
prove and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers' cases : so 
every defect of the mind may have a special receipt.* 

Francis bacon : 1561 •sMb 



WISDOM DEAELT PUE0HA8ED. 

The British Parliament, in a former session, frightened into a 
limited concession by the menaces of Ireland, frightened out of it 
by the menaces of England, was now frightened back again, and 
made an universal surrender of all that had been thought the pecu- 
liar, reserved, uncommunicable rights of England. No reserve, no 
exception; no debate, no discussion. A sudden light broke in 
upon us all. It broke in, not through well-contrived and well- 
disposed windows, but through flaws and breaches, — through the 
yawning chasms of our ruin. We were taught wisdom by humilia- 
tion. No town in England presumed to have a prejudice, or dared 
to mutter a petition. What was worse, the whole Parliament of 
England, which retained authority for nothing but surrenders, was 
despoiled of every shadow of its superintendence. It was, without 
any qualification, denied in theory, as it had been trampled upon 
in practice. 

What ! Gentlemen, was I not to foresee, or, foreseeing, was I 
not to endeavour to save you fiwm all these multipliefl mischiefs 
and disgraces] Would the little, silly canvass-prattle of obeying 
instructions, and having no opinions but yours, and such idle, 
senseless tales, which amuse the vacant ears of unthinking men, 
have saved you from " the pelting of that pitile&s storm " to which 
the loose improvidence, the cowardly rashness, of those who dare 
not look danger in the face so as to provide against it in time, and 
therefore throw themselves headlong into the midst of it, have 
exposed this degraded nation, beat down and prostrate on the 
earth, unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting? Was I an Irishman on 
that day that I boldly withstood our pride ? or on the day that I 
hung down my head, and wept in shame and silence over the 
humiliation of Great Britain) I became unpopular in England 

» This is considered by some the best of Bacon's Essays. I cannot point to another pi*"'e 
of writing anywhere that conveys so much thought in so few wonis. And it is as wi«e a« it 
is thoughtfuL 
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for the one, and in Ireland for the other. What theni What 
obligation lay on me to be popular ] I was bound to serve botH 
kingdoms. To be pleased with my service was their affair, not 
mine. 

I was an Irishman in the Irish business, just as much as I was 
All American, when, on the same principles, I wished you to con- 
cede to America at a time when she prayed concession at our feet. 
Just as much was I an American, when I wished Parliament to 
offer terms in victory, and not to wait the ill-chosen hour of defeat^ 
for making good by weakness and by supplication a claim of pre- 
rogative, preeminence, and authority. 

Instead of requiring it from me, as a point of duty, to kindle 
with your passions, had you all been as cool as I was, you would 
have been saved disgraces and distresses that are unutterable. Do 
you remember our conmiission 1 We sent out a solemn embassy 
across the Atlantic Ocean, to lay the crown, the peerage, the com- 
mons of Great Britain at the feet of the American Congress. That 
our disgrace might want no sort of brightening and burnishing, 
observe who they were that composed this famous embassy. My 
Lord Carlisle is among the first ranks of our nobility. He is the 
identical man who, but^two years before, had been put forward, at 
the opening of a session, in the House of Lords, as the mover of an 
haughty and rigorous address against America. He was put in the 
front of the embassy of submission. Mr. Eden was taken from 
the office of Lord Suffolk, to whom he was then Under-Secretary 
of State,: — from the office of that Lord Suffolk who but a few 
weeks before, in his place in Parliament, did not deign to inquire 
where a congress of vagrants was to be found. 

They enter the capital of America only to abandon it ; and these 
asserters and representatives of the dignity of England, at the tail 
of a flying army, let fly their Parthian shafts of memorials and 
remonstrances at random behind them. Their promises and their 
offers, their flatteries and their menaces, were all despised ; and we 
were saved the disgrace of their formal reception only because the 
Congress scorned to receive them ; whilst the State-house of inde- 
pendent Philadelphia opened her doors to the public entry of the 
ambassador of France. From war and blood we went to submis- 
sion, and from submission phiiiged back again to war and blood, 
to desolate and be desolated, without measure, hope, or end. I am 
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a Royalist : I blushed for this degradation of the Crown. I am a 
Whig : I blushed for the dishonour of Parliament. I am a true 
Englishman : I felt to the quick for the disgrace of England. I 
am a man : I felt for the melancholy reverse of human affairs in 
the fall of the first power in the world. 

To read what was approaching in Ireland, in the black and 
bloody characters of the American war, was a painful, but it was 
a necessary part of my public duty. For, Gentlemen, it is not 
your fond desires or mine that can alter the nature of things ; by 
contending against which, what have we got, or shall ever get, but 
defeat and shame 1 I did not obey your instructions. No ! I 
conformed to the instructions of truth and Nature, and maintained 
your interest, against your opinions, with a constancy that became 
me. A representative worthy of you ought to be a person of 
stability. I am to look, indeed, to your opinions, — but to such 
opinions as you and I mudt have five years hence. I was not to 
look to the flash of the day. I knew that you chose me, in my 
place, along with others, to be a pillar of the State, and not a 
weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalted for my levity and 
versatility, and of no use but to indicate the shiftings of every 
fashionable gale. Would to God the value of my sentiments on 
Ireland and on America had been at this day a subject of doubt 
and discussion ! No matter what my sufferings had been, so that 
this kingdom had kept the authority I wished it to maintain, by 
a grave foresight, and by an equitable temperance in the use of its 
power. 

EDMUND Burke: 1728- 1797. 



THE EEVOLUTION IN POLAND. 

The state of Poland was such, that there could scarcely exist 
two opinions, but that a reformation of its Constitution, even at 
some expense of blood, might be seen without much disapproba- 
tion. No confusion could be feared in such an enterprise, because 
the establishment to be reformed was itself a state of confusion. 
A king without authority ; nobles without union or subordination ; 
a people without arts, industry, commerce, or liberty; no order 
within, no defence without ; no effective public force, but a foreign 
force, which entered a naked country at will, and disposed of every 
thing at pleasure. 
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Here was a state of things which seemed to invite, and might 
perhaps justify, hold enterprise and desperate experiment. But in 
what manner was this chaos hrought into order 1 The means were 
as striking to the imagination as satisfeu^torj to the reason and 
soothing to the moral sentiments. In contemplating that change, 
humanity has every thing to rejoice and to glory in ; nothing to 
be ashamed of, nothing to suffer. So far as it has gone, it probably 
is the most pure and defecated public good which ever has been 
conferred on mankind. 

We have seen anarchy and servitude at once removed ; a throne 
strengthened for the protection of the people, without trenching on 
their liberties ; all foreign cabal banished, by changing the Crown 
from elective to hereditary; and, what was a matter of pleasing 
wonder, we have seen a reigning king, from an heroic love to his 
country, exerting himself with all the toil, the dexterity, the man- 
agement, the intrigue, in favour of a family of strangers, with which 
ambitious men labour for the aggrandizement of their own. Ten 
millions of men in a way of being freed gradually, and therefore 
safely to themselves and the State, not from civil or political chains, 
which, bad as they are, only fetter the mind, but from substantial 
personal bondage. Inhabitants of cities, before without privileges, 
placed in the consideration which belongs to that improved and 
connecting situation of social life. One of the most proud, numer- 
ous, and fierce bodies of nobility and gentry ever known in the 
world, arranged only in the foremost rank of free and generous citi- 
zens. Not one man incurred loss, or suffered degradation. All, 
from the King to the day-labourer, were improved in their con- 
dition. Every thing was kept in its place and order ; but in that 
place and order every thing was bettered. 

To add to this happy wonder, (this unheard-of conjunction of 
wisdom and forfune,) not one drop of blood was spilt ; no treach- 
ery : no outrage ; no system of slander more cruel than the sword ; 
no studied insults on religion, morals, or manners; no spoil; no 
confiscation ; no citizen beggared ; none imprisoned ; none exiled : 
the whole was effected with a policy, a discretion, an unanimity 
and secrecy, such as have never been before known on any occasion. 
But such wonderful conduct was reserved for this glorious conspi- 
racy in favour of the true and genuine rights and interests of men. 
Happy people, if they know how to proceed as they have begun ! 
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Happy prince, worthy to begin with splendour, or to close with 
glory, a race of patriots and kings ; and to leave 

A name, which every wind to Heaven would bear, 
Which men to speak, and angels joy to hear. 

Eduund Burks. 



MUEDEE OF OAPTAIN WHITE. 

Gentlemen, this is a most extraordinary case. In some respects, 
it has hardly a precedent anywhere; certainly none in our New 
England history. This bloody drama exhibited no suddenly-excited, 
ungovernable rage. The actors in it were not surprised by any 
lion-like temptation springing upon their virtue, and overcoming 
it, before resistance could begin. Nor did they do the deed to 
glut savage vengeance, or satiate longnsettled and deadly hate. It 
was a cool, calculating, money-making murder. It was all "hire 
and salary, not revenge." It was the weighing of money against 
life ; the counting-out of so many pieces of silver against so many 
ounces of blood. 

An aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his own house 
and in his own bed, is made the victim of a butcherly murder for 
mere pay. Truly, here is a new lesson for painters and poets. 
Whoever shall hereafter draw the portrait of murder, if he will 
show it as it has been exhibited, where such example was last to 
have been looked for, in the very bosom of our New England 
society, let him not give it the grim visage of Moloch, the brow 
knitted by revenge, the face black with settled hate, and the blood- 
shot eye emitting livid fires of malice. Let him draw, rather, a 
decorous, smooth-faced, bloodless demon ; a picture* in repose rather 
than in action ; not so much an example of human nature in its 
depravity, and in its paroxysms of crime, as an infernal being, a 
fiend, in the ordinary display and development of his character. 

The deed was executed with a degree of self-possession and 
steadiness equal to the wickedness with which it was planned. 
The circumstances now clear in evidence spread out the whole 
scene before us. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, 
and on all beneath his roof A healthful old man, to whom sleep 
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was sweet, the first sound slumbers of the night held him in tbeir 
soft but strong embrace. The assassin enters, through the window 
already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With noiseless 
foot he paces the lonely hall, half-lighted by the Moon ; he winds 
up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber. 
Of this, he moves the lock by soft and continued pressure, till it 
turns on its hinges without noise ; and he enters, and beholds his 
victim before him. The room is uncommonly open to the admis- 
sion of light. The face of the innocent sleeper is turned from the 
murderer, and the beams of the Moon, resting on the grey locks 
of his aged temple, show him where to strike. 

The fatal blow is given ! and the victim passes, without a strug- 
gle or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death J 
It is the assassin's purpose to make sure work ; and he yet plies 
the dagger, though it Ls obvious that life has been destroyed by the 
blow of the bludgeon. He even raises the aged arm, that he may . 
not fail in his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the poniard 1 To finish the picture, he explores the 
wrist for the pulse ! He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats 
no longer ! It is accomplished. The deed is done. He retreats, 
retraces his steps to the window, passes out through it as he came 
in, and escapes. He has done the murder. No eye has seen him, 
no ear has heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! 

Ah! Gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret 
can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has neither nook 
nor corner where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. Not 
to speak of that Eye which glances through all disguises, and be- 
holds every thing as in the splendour of noon, such secrets of guilt 
are never safe from detection even by men. True it is, generally 
speaking, that "murder will out." True it is, that Providence 
hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, that those who break 
the great law of Heaven by shedding man's blood seldom succeed 
in avoiding discovery. Especially, in a case exciting so much 
attention as this, discovery must come, and will come, sooner or 
later. A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, every 
thing, every circumstance, connected with the time and place ; a 
thousand ears catch every whisper ; a thousand excited minds in- 
tensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their light, and ready to 
kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery. 
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Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. It is false 
to itself; or rather it feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to 
be true to itself. It labours under its guilty possession, and knows 
not what to do with it. The human heart was not made for the 
residence of such an inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on by a 
torment which it dares not acknowledge to God or man. A vul- 
ture is devouring it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, 
either from Heaven or Earth. The secret which the murderer 
possesses soon comes to possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of 
which we read, it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it 
will. He feels it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and 
demanding disclosure. He thinks the whole world sees it in his 
face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the very 
silence of his thoughts. It has become his master. It betrays his 
discretion, it breaks down his courage, it conquers his prudence. 
When suspicions from without begin to embarrass Mm, and the 
net of circumstance to entangle him, the fatal secret struggles with 
still greater violence to burst forth. It must be confessed, it will 
be confessed ; there is no refuge from confession but suicide, and 
suicide is confession. 

Daniel Webster : 1782 - 1852. 



"MATOHES AND OVEEMATOHES." 

But the gentleman inquires why he was made the object of such 
a reply. Why was he singled out 1 If an attack has been made 
on the East, he, he assures us, did not begin it : it was made by the 
gentleman from Missouri. Sir, I answered the gentleman's speech 
because I happened to hear it ; and because, also, I chose to give 
an answer to that speech which, if unanswered, I thought most 
likely to produce injurious impressions. I did not stop to inquire 
who was the original drawer of the bill. I found a responsible 
indorser before me, and it was my purpose to hold him liable, and 
to bring him to his just responsibility, without delay. But, Sir, this 
interrogatory of the honourable member was only introductory to 
another. He proceeded to ask me whether I had turned upon him, 
in this debate, from the consciousness that I should find an over- 
match, if I ventured on a contest with his friend from Missouri. 

If, Sir, the honourable member, modestice gratia, had chosen thus 
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to defer to his friend, and to pay him a compliment, without inten- 
tional disparagement to others, it would have been quite according 
to the friendly courtesies of debate, and not at all ungiatefnl to my 
own feelings. I am not one of those, Sir, who esteem any tribute 
of regard, whether light and occasional, or more serious and delib- 
erate, which may be bestowed on others, as so much unjustly 
withholden from themselves. But the tone and manner of the 
gentleman's question forbid me thus to interpret it. I am not at 
liberty to consider it as nothing more than a civility to his friend. 
It had an air of taunt and disparagement, something of the lofti- 
ness of asserted superiority, which does not allow me to pass it 
over without notice. It was put as a question for me to answer, 
and so put as if it were difficult for me to answer, whether I 
deemed the member from Missouri an overmatch for myself in 
debate here. It seems to me, Sir, that this is extraordinary lan- 
guage, and an extraordinary tone, for the discussions of this 
body. 

Matches and overmatches! Those terms are more applicable 
elsewhere than here, and fitter for other assemblies than this. Sir, 
the gentleman seems to forget where and what wo are. This is 
a Senate, a Senate of equals, of men of individual hop our and 
personal character, and of absolute independence. We know no 
masters, we acknowledge no dictators. This is a hall for mutual 
consultation and discussion; not an arena for the exhibition of 
champions. I offer myself. Sir, as a match for no man ; I throw 
the challenge of debate at no man's feet. But then, Sir, since the 
honourable member has put the question in a manner that calls for 
an answer, I will give him an answer ; and I tell him that, holding 
myself to be the humblest of the members here, I yet know nothing 
in the arm of his friend from Missouri, either alone or when aided 
by the arm of his friend from South Carolina, that need deter even 
me from espousing whatever opinions I may choose to espouse, 
from debating whenever I may choose to debate, or from speaking 
whatever I may see fit to say, on the floor of the Senate. 

Sir, when uttered as matter of commendation or compliment, I 
should dissent from nothing which the honourable member might 
say of his friend. Still less do I put forth any pretensions of my 
own. But when put to me as matter of taunt, I throw it back, 
and say to the gentleman that he could possibly say nothing moie 
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likely than such a comparison to wound my pride of personal char- 
acteT. The anger of its tone rescued the remark from intentional 
irony, which otherwise, probably, would have been its general 
acceptation. But, Sir, if it be imagined that by this mutual quo- 
tation and commendation ; if it be supposed that, by casting the 
characters of the drama, assigning to each his part, to one the 
attack, to another the cry of onset ; or if it be thought that, by a 
loud and empty vaunt of anticipated victory, any laurels are to be 
ivon here ; if it be imagined, especially, thait any, or all these things 
-will shake any purpose of mine, I can tell the honourable member, 
once for all, that he is greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing with 
one of whose temper and character he has yet much to learn. 

Sir, I shall not allow myself, on this occasion, I hope on no 
occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of temper : but, if provoked, 
as I trust I never shall be, into crimination and recrimination, the 
honourable member may perhaps find that, in that contest, there 
'will be blows to take as well as blows to give; that others can 
state comparisons as significant, at least, as his own ; and that his 
impunity may possibly demand of him whatever powers of taunt 
and sarcasm he may possess. I commend him to a prudent hus- 
bandry of his resources. 

Daniel Webster : 183a. 



ABSITBABT PUHISHMEBTS. 

Where has this species of guilt lain so long concealed] where 
has this fire been so long buried, during so many centuries, that no 
smoke should appear till it burst out at once, to consume me and 
my children 1 Better it were to live under no law at all, and, by 
the maxim of cautious prudence, to conform ourselves, the best we 
can, to the arbitrary will of a master, than fancy we have a law on 
v^rhich we can rely, and find at last that this law shall inflict a 
punishment precedent to the promulgation, and try us by maxims 
unheard of till the very moment of the prosecution. If I sail on 
the Thames, and split my vessel on an anchor, in case there be no 
buoy to give warning, the party shall pay me damages ; but, if the 
anchor be marked out, then is the striking on it at my own peril. 
Where is the mark set upon this crime ? where the token by which 
I should discover it 1 It has lain concealed under water ; and no 
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human prudence, no human innocence, could save me from the 
destruction with which I am threatened. 

It is now full two hundred and forty years since treasons were 
defined ; and so long has it been since any man was touched to 
this extent upon this crime, before myself. We have lived, my 
Lords, happily to ourselves at home; we have lived gloriously 
abroad to the world : let us be content with what our fathers have 
left us ; let not our ambition carry us to be more learned than they 
were in these killing and destructive arts. Great wisdom it will 
be in your lordships, and just providence for yourselves, for your 
posterities, for the whole kingdom, to cast from you into the fire 
these bloody and mysterious volumes of arbitrary and constructive 
treasons, as the primitive Chiistians did their books of curious arts, 
and betake yourselves to the plain letter of the statute, which tells 
you where the crime is, and points out to you the path by which 
you may avoid it. 

Let us not, to our own destruction, awake those sleeping lions, 
by rattling up a company of old records which have lain so many 
ages, by the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my afflictions, 
add not this, my Lords, the most severe of any, — that I for my 
other sins, not for my treasons, be the means of introducing a prece- 
dent so pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native country. 

However, these gentlemen at the bar say they speak for the 
Commonwealth, and they believe so ; yet, under favour, it is I 
who, in this particular, speak for the Commonwealth. Precedents, 
like those which are endeavoured to be established against me, 
must draw along such inconveniences and miseries, that, in a few 
years, the kingdom will be in the condition expressed in the statute 
of Henry the Fourth,® and no man will know by what rule to 
govern his words and actions. 

Impose not, my Lords, difficulties insurmountable upon Ministers 
of State, nor disable them from serving with cheerfulness their King 
and country. If you examine them, and under such severe penal- 
ties, by every grain, by every little weight, the scrutiny will be 
intolerable. The public aifairs^of the kingdom must be left waste; 
and no wise man, who has any honour or fortune to lose, will ever 
engage himself in such dreadful, such unknown perils. 

fl King Henry the Fourth, surnamed Bolingbroke fh)ro the place of his birth, died is 
1413, having reigned about foiuteen years. 
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My Lords, I have now troubled your lordships a great deal longec 
tlian I should have done. Were it not for the interest of these 
pledges, which a saint in Heaven left me, I should be loth — [He7^ 
he pointed to his children^ and was stopped by his weeping.^ What 
I forfeit for myself, it is nothing ; but, I confess, that my indiscre- 
tion should forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. You will 
be pleased to pardon my infirmity : something I should have said ; 
"but I see I shall not be able, and therefore I shall leave it. 

And now, my Lords, I thank God, I have been, by His blessing, 
sufficiently instructed in the extreme vanity of all temporal enjoy- 
ments, compared to the importance of our eternal duration. And 
so, my Lords, even so, with all humility, and with all tranquillity 
of mind, I submit, clearly and freely, to your judgment : and, 
\vhether that righteous doom shall be life or death, I shall repose 
myself, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great 
Author of my existence."' 

Earl of Strafford: 1593-1641. 



KOODLE'S OEATION. 

What would our ancestors say to this. Sir] How does this 
measure tally with their institutions 1 How does it agree with 
their experience 1 Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in com- 
petition with the wisdom of centuries '? Is beardless youth to show 
no respect for the decisions of mature age] If this measure is 
right, would it have escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors 
to whom we are indebted for so many of our best political institu- 
tions ] Would the Dane have passed it over ] Would the Norman 
have rejected it ] Would such a notable discovery have been re- 
served for these modem and degenerate times ] Besides, Sir, if the 
measure itself is good, I ask the honourable gentleman if this is 
the time for carrying it into execution, — whether, in fact, a more 
unfortunate period could have been selected than that which he has 

' Whitelocke, a bitter enemy of StraflTord, and chairman of the committee for drawing up 
charges against him, speaks with admirable ciindonr of his behaviour at the trial, as follows : 
" Certainly never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with more wisdom, con- 
stancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, and temx>er, and a better grace in all 
his words and actions, than did this great and excellent person ; and he moved the hearts 
of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and pity. " — The Earl's name was Thomas 
Wentworth. 

V 5 
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chosen. If this were an ordinary measure, I should not oppose it 
with so much vehemence ; hut,- Sir, it calls in question the wisdom 
of an irrevocable law, — of a law passed at the memorable period of 
the Eevolution.* What right have we. Sir, to break down this firm 
column, on which the great men of that day stamped a character of 
eternity ? Are not all authorities against this measure, — Pitt, Fox, 
Cicero, and the Attorney and Solicitor General 1 The proposition is 
new, Sir ; it is the first, time it was ever heard in this House. I am 
not prepared, Sir, — this House is not prepared, to receive it.* 

The measure implies a distrust of his Majesty's government: 
their disapproval is sufficient to warrant opposition. Precaution 
only is requisite where danger is apprehended. Here the liigh 
character of the individuals in question is a sufficient guarantee 
against any ground of alarm. Give not, then, your sanction to this 
measure ; for, whatever be its character, if you do give your sanc- 
tion to it, the same man by whom this is proposed will propose to 
you others to which it wiU be impossible to give your consent. I 
care very little, Sir, for the ostensible measure ; but what is there 
behind] What are the honourable gentleman's future schemes 1 
If we pass this bill, what fresh concessions may he not require) 
What further degradation is he planning for his country 1 Talk of 
evil and inconvenience, Sir ! look to other countries, study other 
aggregations and societies of men, and then see whether the laws 
of this country demand a remedy or deserve a panegyric. .Was 
the honourable gentleman (let me ask him) always of this way of 
thinking ■? Do I not remember when he was the advocate in this 
House of very opposite opinions? I' not only quarrel with his 
present sentiments, Sir, but I declare very frankly I do not like 
the party with which he acts. If his own motives were as pure 
as possible, they cannot but suffer contamination from those with 
whom he is politically associated. This measure may be a boon 
to the Constitution, but I will accept no favour to the Constitution 
from such hands. 

I profess myself, Sir, an honest and upright member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess myself an enemy to 
all change and all innovation. I am satisfied with things as they 

> Referring to the Revolution of 1688, when King James the Second ran away, and the 
crown was made over to William and Mary, and l^itish freedom made a sn^oesaftil stand 
against prerogative. 
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are ^ and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand down this ooun- 
try to my children as I received it from those who preceded me. 
Tlie honourable gentleman pretends to justify the severity with 
'wliich he has attacked the Noble Lord who presides in the Court 
of Chancery. But I say such attacks are pregnant with mischief 
to Government itself. Oppose Ministers, you oppose Groveru- 
ment : disgrace Ministers, you disgrace Government : bring Minis- 
ters into contempt, you bring Government into contempt ; and 
anarchy and civil war are the consequences. Besides, Sir, the 
measure is unnecessary. Kobody complains of disorder in that 
shape in which it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to 
it. The business is one of the greatest importance ; there is need 
of the greatest caution and circumspection. Do not let us be pre- 
cipitate, Sir; it is impossible to foresee all consequences. Every 
tbing should be gradual; the example of a neighbouring nation 
should fill us with alarm ! The honourable gentleman has taxed 
me with illiberality. Sir. I deny the chaiga I hate innovation, 
but I love improvement. I am an enemy to the corruption of 
Government, but I defend its influence. I dread reform, but I 
dread it only when it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the 
press as the great Palladium of the Constitution ; but, at the same 
time, I hold the licentiousness of the press in the greatest abhor- 
rence. 

Nobody is mcH*e conscious than I am of the splendid abilities of 
the honourable mover, but I tell him at once, his scheme is too 
good to be practicable. It savours of Utopia.* It looks well in 
theory, but it won't do in practice. It will not do, I repeat, Sir, 
in practice ; and so the advocates of the measure will find, if, un- 
fortunately, it should find its way through Parliament The source 
of that corruption to which the honourable member alludes is in 
the minds of the people : so rank and extensive is that corruption, 
that no political reform can have any effect in. removing it. Instead 
of reforming others, — instead of reforming the State, the Constitu- 
tion, and every thing that is most excellent, let each man reform 
himself! let him look at home; he wiU find there enough to do, 
without looking abroad, and aiming at what is out of his power. 
And now, Sir, as it is frequently the custom in this House to end 

• Utopia is a proverbial name for an imaginary commonwealth, where the people are sup- 
poMd to be 80 wise and good and happv aa to haare no need of law*. 
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with a quotation, and as the gentleman who preceded me in the 
debate has anticipated me in my favourite quotation of the " Strong 
pull and the long pull," I shall end with the memorable words of 
the assembled Barons : Nolurmis leges AnglicB mutari} 

Sydney smith : 1771 -1845.. 



MUBDEB AS A FIITE ABT. 

Gentlemen : I have had the honour to be appointed by your 
committee to the trying task of leading the Williams' Lecture on 
Murder, considered as one of the Fine Arts ; a task which might be 
easy enough three or four centuries ago, when the art was little 
understood, and few great models had been exhibited ; but in this 
age, when masterpieces of excellence have been executed by profes- 
sional men, it must be evident that, in the style of criticism applied 
to them, the public will look for something of a corresponding im- 
provement. Practice and theory must advance paripassu,^ People 
begin to see that something more goes to the composition of a fine 
murder than two blockheads to kill and be killed, — a knife — a 
purse — and a dark lane. Design, Gentlemen, grouping, light and 
shade, poetry, sentiment, are now deemed indispensable to attempts 
of this nature. 

Before I begin, let me say a word or two to certain prigs who 
affect to speak of our society as if it were in some degree immoral 
in its tendency. Immoral ! Jupiter protect me, Gentlemen, what 
18 it that people mean 1 I am for morality, and always shall be, 
and for virtue, and all that ; and I do affirm, and always shall, (let 
what will come of it,) that murder is an improper line of conduct, 
highly improper : and I do not stick to assert that any man who 
deals in murder must have very incorrect ways of thinking, and 
truly inaccurate principles; and, so far from aiding and abetting 
him by pointing out Ms victim's hiding-place, as a great moralist 
of Germany declared it to be every good man's duty to do, I would 
subscribe one shilling and sixpence to have him apprehended ; which 
is more by eighteenpence than the most eminent moralists have 
hitherto subscribed for that purpose. But what then? Every 
thing in this world has two handles. Murder, for instance, may 

1 " We will not have the laws of England changed." 
« " With equal speed/' or " at the same rate." 
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be laid hold of by its moral handle, (as it generally is in the pulpit, 
and at the Old Eailey;) and that, I confess, is its weak side ; or it 
may also be treated asslheticallyy as the Germans call it, — that is, 
in relation to good taste. ^ n •• 

In these assassinations of princes and statesmen, there is nothing 
to excite our wonder : important changes often depend on their 
deaths; and, from the eminence on which they stand, they are 
peculiarly exposed to the aim of every artist who happens to be 
possessed by the craving for scenical effect. But there is another 
class of assassinations, which has prevailed from an early period of 
the seventeenth century, that really does surprise me ; I mean the 
assassination of philosophersj!^ For, Gentlemen, it is a &ct, that 
every philosopher of eminence for the two last centuries has either 
been murdered, or, at the least, been very near it ; insomuch that, if 
a man caUs himself a philosopher, and never had his life attempted, 
rest assured there is nothing in him ; and against Locke's philosophy 
in particular, I think it an unanswerable objection (if we needed 
any) that, although he carried his throat about with him in this 
world for seventy-two years, no man ever condescended to cut it 

Hobbes — but why, or on what principle, I never could under- 
stand — was not murdered. This was a capital oversight of the 
professional men in the seventeenth century ; because in every light 
he was a fine subject for murder, except, indeed, that he was lean 
and skinny ; for I can prove that he had money, and (what is very 
funny) he had no right to make the least resistance ; since, accord- 
ing to himself, irresistible power creates the very highest species 
of right ; so that it is rebellion of the blackest dye to refuse to be 
murdered, when a competent force appears, to murder you. How- 
ever, Gentlemen, though he was not murdered, I am happy to assure 
you that (by his own account) he was three times very near being 
murdered ; which is consolatory. 

It is now time that I should say a few words about the prin- 
ciples of murder, not with a view to regulate your practice, but 
your judgment : as to old women, and the mob of newspaper-read- 
ers, they are pleased with anything, provided it is bloody enough. 
But the mind of sensibility requires something more. First, then, 
let us speak of the kind of person who is adapted to the purpose 
of the murderer ; secondly, of the place where \ thirdly, of the time 
when, and other little circumstances. 
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As to the person, I suppose it is evident that he ought to be a 
good man ; hecause, if he were not, he might himself, by possi- 
bility, be contemplating murder at the very time ; and such ** dia- 
mond-cut-diamond " tussles, though pleasant enough where nothing 
better is stirring, are really not what a critic can aHow himself to 
call murders. 

The subject chosen ought to be in good health : for it is abso- 
lutely barbarous to murder a sick person, who is usually quite 
unable to bear it. A philosophic friend, well known for his phi- 
lanthropy and general benignity, suggests that the subject chosen 
ought also to have a family of young children wholly dependent 
on his exertions, by way of deepening the pathos. And, undoubt- 
edly, this is a judicious caution. Yet I would not insist too keenly 
on such a condition. Severe good taste unquestionably suggests 
it ; but still, where the man was otherwise unobjectionable in point 
of morals and health, I would not look with too curious a jealousy 
to a restriction, which might have the effect of narrowing the 
artist's sphere. 

So much for the person. As to the time, the place, and the 
tools, I have many things to say, which at present I have no room 
for. The good sense of the practitioner has usually directed him 
to night and privacy. Yet there have not been wanting cases 
where this rule was departed from with excellent effect. But first, 
confidentiaUy, allow me to say what my real principles are upon 
the matter in question. 

As to murder, I never committed one in my life. It 's a well- 
known thing amongst all my friends. I can get a paper to certify 
as much, signed by lots of people. Indeed, if you come to. that, 
I doubt whether many people could produce as strong a certificate. 
Mine would be as big as a breakfest tablecloth. " But," say you, 
" if no murderer, you may have encouraged, or even have bespoken 
a murder." No, upon my honour, no, And that was the very 
point I wished to argue for your satisfaction. The truth is, I am 
a very particular man in every thing relating to murder ; and per- 
haps I carry my delicacy too far. Genius may do much, but long 
study of the art must always entitle a man to offer advice. So far 
I will go, — general principles I will suggest. But as to any par- 
ticular case, once for all, I will have nothing to do with it. Never 
tell me of any special work of art you are meditating, — I set my 
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face against it in toto. For, if once a man indulges himself in 
murder, very soon he comes to think little of robbing ; and from 
robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and 
from that to incivility and procrastination. Once begin upon this 
<iownward path, you never know where you are to stop. Many 
SL man has dated his ruin from some murder or other that perhaps 
"he thought little of at the time. Frincipiis chsta* — that's my 
rule. Such was my speech, and I have always acted up to it ; so, 
if that- is not being virtuous, I should be glad to know what is. 

Thomas db quincby : 1765-185^ 



THE POT-SHOP: A PABLE. 

In a pot-shop, well stocked with wares of all sorts, a discon- 
tented, ill-formed pitcher unluckily bore the sway. One day, after 
the mortifying neglect of seveial customers, " Gentlemen," said he, 
addressing himself to his brown brethren in general, " Gentlemen, 
with your permission, we are a set of tame fools, without ambition, 
without courage, condemned to the vilest uses ; we suffer all with- 
out murmuring : let us dare to declare ourselves, and we shall soon 
see the difference. That superb ewer, which, like us, ds but earth, 
— these gilded jars, vases, china, and, in short, all those elegant 
nonsenses whose colour and beauty have neither weight nor solid- 
ity, — must yield to our strength and give place to our superior 
merit." 

This civic harangue was received with applause, and the pitcher, 
chosen president, became the organ of the assembly. Some, how- 
ever, more moderate than the rest, attempted to calm the minds 
of the multitude ; but all the vulgar utensils, which shall be name- 
less, were become intractable. Eager to vie with the bowls and 
the cups, they were impatient, almost to madness, to quit their 
obscure abodes to shine upon the table, kiss the lip, and ornament 
the cupboard. 

In vain did a wise water-jug — some say it was a platter — make 
them a long and serious discourse upon the utility of their vocation. 
"Those," said he, "who are destined to great employments are 
rarely the most happy. We are all of the same clay, 't is true, but 

»'• Resist the first beginnings." 
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he who made us formed us for dilferent functions ; one is for orna- 
ment, another for use. The posts the least important are often the 
most necessary. Our employments are extremely dififerent, and so 
are our talents." 

This had a most wonderful effect ; the most stupid began to open 
their ears; perhaps it would have succeeded, if a grease-pot bad 
not cried out in a decisive tone : " You reason like an ass, — to the 
Devil with you and your silly lessons ! " Now the scale was turned 
again ; all the horde of pans and pitchers applauded the superior 
eloquence and reasoning of the grease-pot. In short, they deter- 
mined on an enterprise ; but a dispute arose, who should be the 
chief. Every one would command, but no one obey. It. was then 
you flight have heard a clatter ; all put themselves in motion at 
once, and so wisely and with so much vigour were their operations 
conducted, that the whole was soon changed, — not into china, but 
into rubbish. 

William Cobbett: 1769-1835. 



OF APPAEEL. 

Clothes are for necessity ; warm clothes, for health ; cleanly, 
for decency; lasting, for thrift; and rich, for magnificence. Kow 
there maj^ be a fault in their — number, if too various — making, 
if too vain — matter, if too costly — and mind of the wearer, if 
he takes pride therein. We come therefore to some general direc- 
tions. 

1. It is a chargeahU vanity to he constantly clothed above on^s 
purse or place. — I say constantly ; for, perchance, sometimes it 
may be dispensed with. A great man,' who himself was very plain 
in apparel, checked a gentleman for being over-fine ; who modestly 
answered, '* Your lordship hath better clothes at home, and I have 
worse." But, sure, no plea can be made when this luxury is grown 
to be ordinary. It was an arrogant act of Hubert Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, when King John had given his courtiers rich 
liveries, to ape the lion, gave his servants the like ; wherewith the 
King was ijot a little offended. But what shall we say to the riot 
of our age 1 wherein (as peacocks are more gay than the eagle him- 
self) subjects are grown braver than their sovereign. 

2. It is beneath a vme man, always to wear clothes beneath men 
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o^ his rank, — True, there is a state sometimes in decent plainness. 
>^hen a wealthy lord, at a great solemnity, had the plainest apparel, 
" O!" said one, "if you had marked it well, his suit had the 
richest pockets." Yet it argues no wisdom, in clothes always to 
stoop beneath his condition. When Antisthenes saw Socrates in 
a torn coat, he showed a hole thereof to the people ; " And, lo ! " 
quoth he, " through this I see Socrates's pride ! " 

3. He shows a li^JU gravity who loves to he an exception from a 
general fashion, — For the received custom in the place where we 
live is the most competent judge of decency; from which we 
must not appeal to our own opinion. When the French courtiers, 
mourning for their King Henry the Second, had worn cloth a 
whole year, all silks hecame so vile in every man's eyes, that, if 
any were seen to wear them, he was presently accounted a mechanic 
or country-fellow. 

4. It is a follyf<yr one, ProtetLS-like,^ iiever to appear twice in one 
shape, — Had some of our gallants been with the Israelites in the 
wilderness, when for forty years their clothes waxed not old, they 
would have been vexed, though their clothes were whole, to have 
been* so long in one fashion. Yet here I must confess, I under- 
stand not what is reported of Fulgentius, that he used the same 
garment Winter and Summer, and never altered his clothes, etuxm 
in sacris peragendis,^ 

5. He that is proud of the rustling of his silks, like a madman, 
laughs at the rattling of his fetters, — For, indeed, clothes ought to 
be our remembrancers of our lost innocency. Besides, why should 
any brag of what is but borrowed ? Should the ostrich snatch off 
the gallant's feather, the beaver, his hat, the goat, his gloves, the 
sheep, his suit, the silk-worm, his stockings, and neat, his shoes, 
(to strip him no farther than modesty will give leave,) he would 
be left in a cold condition. And yet it is more pardonable to be 
proud, even of cleanly rags, than, as many are, of affected sloven- 
liness. The one is proud of a molehill, the other of a dunghill. 

To conclude : Sumptuary laws in this land to reduce apparel to 
a set standard of price and fashion, according to the several states 
of men, have long been wished, but are little to be hoped-for. 

* Proteos was tbe old sbepherd of the seas, wlio tended Neptune's flocks, the seals. He 
had au odd habit of changing his shape so fast, that he could hardly be identified for two 
seconds tc^ther. 

» " Even to i>erforra sacred rltfs," or *' to minister in Divine worship." 
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Some think, private men's superfluity is a necessary evil in a State, 
the floating of fashions aflbrding a standing maintenance to many 
thousands who otherwise would be at a loss for a livelihood, — 
men maintaining more by their pride than by their charity. 

THOMAS fuller: aBcB-UBBm. 



BENEPIOEKOE OF LAW. 

This world's first creation, and the preservation since of things 
created, what is it but only so far forth a manifestation by execu- 
tion, what the eternal law of God is concerning things natural 1 
And as it cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that, after 
a law is once published, it presently takes effect far and wide, all 
states framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us think it fareth 
in the natural course of the world : since the time that God did 
first proclaim the edicts of His law upon it, Heaven and Earth have 
hearkened unto His voice, and their labour hath been to do hif* 
will : He " made a law for the rain " j He gave His " decree unto 
the sea, that the waters should not pass His commandment." !N"ow 
if Nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether, though 
it were but for a while, the observation of her own laws ; if those 
principal and mother elements of the world, whereof all things in 
this lower world are made, should lose the qualities which now 
they have; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our 
heads should loosen and dissolve itself ; if celestial spheres should 
forget their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn them- 
selves any way as it might happen ; if the prince of the lights of 
heaven, which now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should 
as it were through a languishing faintness begin to stand and to 
rest himself ; if the Moon should wander from her beaten way, the 
times and seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered and 
confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last gasp, the clouds 
yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits 
of the earth pine away as children at the withered breasts of their 
mother no longer able to yield them relief; what would become 
of man himself, whom these things now do all serve 1 See we not 
plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of !N"ature is the 
stay of the whole world 1 
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Wherefore of Law there can be no less acknowledged than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world : 
all things in Heaven and Earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power ; 
both Angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.* 

Richard Hookbk : 1553- itea 



FBEEDOM OF TEE FBESS. 

I DENT not, but that it is of great concernment in the Church 
and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves, as well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors : for books are 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in 
them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extrac- 
tion of that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon's 
teeth; and, being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men. 

And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, God's image; but he who destroys a good 
book kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the Earth ; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore 
a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss ; and revolutions of 
. ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected tmth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary thereft^re 
what persecution we raise against the living labours of public men, 
how we spill that seasoned life of man preserved and stored up in 
books ; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, 

* This last paiagraph has been cited by good judges as the most eloquent sentence in 
English prose. It is indeed hard to beat. It closes the first book of the author's great 
work entitled " Of the L&ws of Ecclesiastical Polity." 
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sometimes a martyrdom, and, if it extend to the whole impression, 
a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and £fth es* 
sence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than 
a life. 

JOMN Milton : x6oe- 1674. 



MU8I0 AT KIGHT. 

Scene, — Avenue to Portia's House. 
Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The Moon shines bright In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 
And they did make no noise, — in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents. 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jess. In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself,^ 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow* in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jess. In such a night 

Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old iEson. 

Lor. In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Jess. And in such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith. 
And ne'er a true. one. 

T That is, ere she saw the lion himself. 

8 Spenser in like sort makes the willow a symbol of forsaken love. 
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Lot. And in such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
./«««. I would out-night you, did nohody come : 

But, hark ! I hear the footing of a man. 

EnUr Stephano. 

Lot, Who comes so fast in silence of the night 1 

Steph. A friend. 

Lot. a friend ! what friend % your name, I pray you, friend 1 

Steph. Stephano is my name ; and I hring word 

My mistress will hefore the break of day 

Be here at Belmont : she doth stray about 

By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 

For happy wedlock hours.* 
Lot. Who comes with herl 

Steph. None but a holy hermit and her maid. 

I pray you, is my master yet return'd ? 
Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him. — 

But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun. Sola, sola ! wo, ha, ho ! sola, sola !^ 

Lor. Who calls 1 

Laun. Sola ! did you see Master Lorenzo and Mistress Loienzo 1 
— sola, sola ! 

Lot. Leave hollaing, man ; — here. 

Laun. Sola! where ? where 1 

Lor. Here. 

Laun, Tell him there 's a post come from my master, with his 
horn full of good news : my master will be here ere morning. 

Lor. Sweet soul, let 's in, and there expect their coming. 
And yet no matter : why should we go in 1 — 
My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 

• In old times crosses were set np at the intersection of roads, and in other places spe- 
cially associated with saintly or heroic names, to invite the passers-by to devotion. 

1 The postman used to carry a horn, and blow it to give notice of his coming, on approach- 
ing a place where he had something to deliver. Launcelot is here imitating the notes of the 
bom. 
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Within the house, your mistress is at hand ; 

And bring your music forth into the air. — [Exit STEPHANa 

How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look, how the floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines" of bright gold : 

There 's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. — 

Enter Musicians, 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ! 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear, 

And draw her home with music [Munc 

Jess, I 'm never merry when I hear sweet music 

Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd 
Or race of youthful and unhandled*colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music : therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is flt for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

* A small plate, used in the adroioistnttioa of the Endiarist : it was e^mmoDl^of gold, oi 

Bilver-gUt 
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And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let nonsuch man be trusted. Mark the music. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa ai a distance. 

Par, That light we see is burning in my halL 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
iVer. When the Moon shone we did not see the candle. 
For. So doth the greater glory dim the less : 

A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his state 

Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 
I^er, It is your music. Madam, of the house. 
For, Nothing is good, I see, without respect : • 

Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, Madam. 
Fo7\ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended ; and I think 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

'No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are * 

To their right praise and true perfection ! — 

Peace, ho ! the Moon sleeps with Endymion, 

And would not be awaked ! ^ [Music ceases. 

Lor, That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 
For. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 

By the bad voice. 
Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

For, We have been praying for our husbands' welfare, 

Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 

Are they returned 1 

* Unless it be heeded, or attended to. Hence mnslc sonnds better when there is nothing 
to divert the attention. 

* The meaning is, that things acquire a reiiA by being used at the right time and in the 
right way. Seasoned is flavoured. 

» Endymion was a very beautiftd youth : Juno took a fancy to him, whereupon Jupiter 
grew Jealous of him, and cast him into a perpetual sleep on Mount Latmos. While he was 
there asleep, Madam Luna got so smitten with his beauty, that she used to come down and 
IdA him, and lie by his aide. 
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Lor, Madam, they are not yet ; 

But there is come a messenger before, 

To signify their coming. 
Por, Go in, Nerissa : 

Give order to my servants that they take 

No note at all of our being absent hence ; — 

Nor you, Lorenzo ; — Jessica, nor you. [A Tucket 90und^^ 
Lor, Your husband is at hand ; I hear his trumpet. 

We are no tell-tales. Madam ; fear you not. 
Por, This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick ; 

It looks a little paler : 't is a day, 

Such as a day is when the Sun is hid. 

SHAKESPEARB. 



MTTSIOAL HABHOHT. 

Touching musical harmony whether by instrument or by voice, 
it being but of high and low in sounds a due proportionable dispo- 
sition, such notwithstanding is the force thereof, and so pleasing 
effects it hath in that very part of man which is most divine, that 
some have been thereby induced to think that the soul itself by 
nature is or hath in it harmony. A thing which delighteth all 
ages and beseemeth all states ; a thing as seasonable in grief as iu 
joy; as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight and 
solemnity, as being used when men most sequester themselves from 
action. 

The reason hereof is an admirable facility which music hath to 
express and represent to the mind, more inwardly than any other 
sensible mean,'' the very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps 
and inflections every way, the turns and varieties of all passions 
whereunto the mind is subject; yea, so to imitate them, that, 
whether it resemble unto us the same state wherein our minds 
already are or a clean' contrary, we are not more contentedly by 
the one confirmed than changed and led away by the other. 

In harmony the very image and character even of virtue and 
vice is perceived, the mind delighted with their reseipblances, ancl 

* A tucket is a/oumA of trumpets. 

f So the old usage. We should say fueana. 

• Tbi^t is, entirely t or q^Ue, 
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brought, by having them often iterated, into a love of the things 
themselves. For which cause there is nothing more contagious 
and pestilent than some kinds of haimony; than some nothing 
more strong and potent unto good. And that there is such a 
difference of one kind from another we need no proof but our own 
experience, inasmuch as we are at the hearing of some more in- 
clined unto sorrow and heaviness; of some, more mollified and 
softened in mind*; one kind apter to stay and settle us, another to 
move and stir our affections ; there is that draweth to a marvellous 
grave and sober mediocrity,* there is also that carrieth as it were 
into ecstasies, filling the mind with an heavenly joy and for the 
time in a manner severing it from the body. 

So that, although we lay altogether aside the consideration of 
ditty ^ or matter, the very harmony of sounds, being framed in due 
sort and c^ried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, 
is by a native puissance and efficacy greatly available to bring to a 
perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled ; apt as well to quicken 
the spirits as to allay that which is too eager ; sovereign against 
melancholy and despair ; forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, if 
the mind be such as can yield them ; able both to move and to 
moderate all affections. 

Richard hooker: 1553-1600. 



THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. 

I WAS never once married,' and commend their resolutions who 
never marry twice. I speak not in prejudice, nor am averse from 
the sweet sex, but naturally amorous of all that is beautifuL I can 
look a whole day with delight upon a handsome picture, though it 
be but of an horse. It is my temper, — and I like it the better, — 
to affect* all harmony ; and sure there is music even in the beauty 
and the silent note which Cupid strikes, far sweeter than the sound 
of an instrument. 

For there is a music wherever there is a harmony, order, or 
proportion ! and thus far we may maintain " the music of the 

• Moderation, temperance^ tranquillity, are among the old senses of mediocrity. • 
1 That is, words. Dittyj in old language, is a little poem or ballad. 
« 80 at the time this was yrritten. He was afterwards married, and brought up a goodly 
family of children. 
» To aim at, to deeire, to have an inclination to, are old meanings of to affect. 
6 
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spheres " ; for those well-ordered motions and regular paces^ tkough 
they give no sound unto the ear, yet to the understanding they 
strike a note most full of harmony. Whatsoever is harmonically 
composed delights in harmony; which makes me much distrust 
the symmetry of those heads which declaim against all church^ 
music* For myself not only from my ohedience hut my particular 
genius I do emhrace it : for even that vulgar and tavern music 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit 
of devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first Composer. 

There is something in it of divinity more than the ear discovers : 
it is an hieroglyphical^ and shadowed lesson of the whole world 
and creatures of God, — such a melody to the ear as the whole 
world, well understood, would afford the understanding. In brief, 
it is a sensible fit ^ of that harmony which intellectually sounds in 
the ear of God. I will not say, with Plato, the soul is an har- 
mony, but harmonical, and hath its nearest sympathy unto music : 
thus some, whose temper of body agrees, and humours the constitu- 
tion of their souls, are bom poets ; though indeed all are naturally 
inclined unto rhythm.' 

Sir THOMAS Browne: z6qs-x68a. 



TO THE EABL OF OABBEBBT. 

My Lord : I am not ashamed to profess that I pay this part of 
service to your lordship most unwillingly ; for it is a sad office to 
be the chief minister in a house of mourning, and to present an 
interested person with a branch of cypress and a bottle of tears. 
And indeed, my Lord, it were more proportionable to your needs to 
bring something that might alleviate or divert your sorrow, than 
to dress the hearse of your dear lady, and to furnish it with su(^ 
circumstances, that it may dwell with you, and lie in your closet, 
and make your prayers and your retirements more sad and full of 
weepings. 

But, because the Divine providence hath taken from you a person 

* There was at that time a class of people who thought it very wrong to use any music in 
Divine worship. 

& Having a hidden, secret, or mysterious meaning. 

• Fit sometimes meant a song, or part of a song ; a strain. 

^ Rhythm is measured motion, like the steps in a dance, or the beatings of time in music. 
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SO excellent, a woman £t to conveise with Angels and Apostles, 
with saints and martyrs, give me leave to present you with her pic- 
ture, drawn in little and in water-colours, sullied indeed with tears 
and the abrupt accents of a real and consonant* sorrow ; but drawn 
w^ith a faithful hand, and taken from the life : and indeed it were 
too great a loss to be deprived of her example and of her rule, of 
tbe original and of the copy too. The age is very evil, and deserved 
her not ; but, because it is so evil, it hath the moi*e need to have 
such lives preserved in memory, to instruct our piety or upbraid 
our wickedness. For, now that God hath cut this tree of Paradise 
down from its seat of Earth, yet so the dead trunk may support a 
part of the declining temple, or at least serve to kindle the fire on 
the altar. 

My Lord, I pray Grod this heap of sorrow may swell your piety 
till it breaks into the greatest joys of Grod and of religion. And 
remember, when you pay a tear upon the grave or to the memory 
of your lady, that you pay two more ; — one of repentance for those 
things that may have caused this breach ; and another of joy for 
the mercies of God to your dear departed saint, that He hath taken 
her into a place where she can weep no more. My Lord, I think 
I shall, so long as I live ; that is, so long as I am 

Your lordship's most humble servant, 

JER TAYLOR. 

Character of Lady Carberry. 

I HAVE seen a female religion that wholly dwelt upon the face 
and tongue ; that like a wanton and undressed tree spends all its 
juice in suckers and irregular branches, in leaves and gum, and, 
after all such goodly outsides, you should never eat an apple, or be 
delighted with the beauties or the perfumes of a hopeful blossom. 
But the religion of this excellent lady was of another constitution : 
it took root downward in humility, and brought forth fruit upward 
in the substantial graces of a Christian ; in charity and justice, in 
chastity and modesty, in fair friendships and sweetness of society. 
She had not very much of the forms and outsides of godliness, but 
she was hugely careful for the power of it, for the moral, essential, 
and useful parts ; such which would make her be, not seem to be, 
religious. 

• Consonant, literallj sotmding together, is here used in the sense of accordant^ fitting, or 
guUdlfle, 
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In all her religion, and in all her actions of relation towards Grod, 
she had a strange evenness and untroubled passage, sliding toward 
her ocean of God and of infinity with a certain and silent motion. 
So have I seen a river deep and smooth passing with a still foot 
and a sober face, and paying to the great exchequer of the sea, the 
prince of all the watery bodies, a tribute large and full ; and hard 
by it a little brook skipping and making a noise upon its unequal* 
and neighbour bottom ; and, after all its talking and bragging mo- 
tion, it paid to its common audit ^ no more than the revenues of a 
little cloud or a contemptible vessel. 

So have I sometimes compared the issues of her religion to the 
solemnities and famed outsides of another's piety : it dwelt npon 
her spirit, and was incorporated with the periodical* work of every 
day ; she did not believe that religion was intended to minister to 
fame and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the pleasure of God, 
and the salvation of souls. For religion is like the breath of 
heaven : if it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters and dissolves 
like camphor j but if it enters into a secret hollowness, into a close 
conveyance, it is strong and mighty, and comes forth with vigour 
and great effect at the other end, at the other side of this life, in 
the days of death and judgment. 

The other appendage of her religion, which was also a great orna- 
ment to all the parts of her Hfe, was a rare modesty and humility 
of spirit, a confident despising and undervaluing of herself. For 
though she had the greatest judgment, and the greatest experience 
of things and persons, that I ever knew in a person of her youth 
and sex and circumstances ; yet, as if she knew nothing of it, she 
had the meanest opinion of herself; and like a fair taper, when she 
shined to all the room, yet round about her own station she had 
cast a shadow and a cloud, and she shined to everybody but herself. 
But. the perfectness of her prudence and excellent parts could not 
be hid ; and all her humility and arts of concealment made the 
virtues more amiable and illustrious. For, as pride sullies the 
beauty of the fairest virtues, and makes our understanding but like 
the craft and learning of a devil ; so humility is the greatest emi- 
nency and art of publication in the whole world : and she, in all 

» Unequal is uneven or r<mgh. 

1 Audit i)roperly means a final account ; but is here put for recepfocZe, or the place where 
accounts are settled. 
* Periodical in its original sense of regular, or recurfing at stated times; routine. 
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Ler arts of secrecy and hiding her worthy things, was but '' like 
one that hideth the wind, and covers the ointment of her right 
liand." 

If we consider her person, she was in the flower of her age ; of a 
temperate, plain, and natural diet, without curiosity or an intem- 
perate palate ; she spent less time in dressing than many servants ; 
her recreations were little and seldom, her prayers often, her reading 
much. She was of a most noble and charitable soul ; a great lover 
of honourable actions, and as great a despiser of base things ; hugely 
loving to oblige others, aiid very unwilling to be in arrear to any 
upon the stock of courtesies and liberality ; so free in all acts of 
favour, that she would not stay to hear herself thanked, as being 
unvnlling that what good went from her to a needy or an obliged 
person should ever return to her again. She was an excellent 
friend, and hugely dear to very many, especially to the best and 
most discerning persons; to all that conversed with her, and 
could understand her great worth and sweetness. She was of an 
honourable, a nice, and tender reputation; and of the pleasures 
of this world, which were laid before her in heaps, she took 
a very small and inconsiderable share, as not loving to glut 
herseK with vanity, or take her portion of the good things here 
below. 

If we look to her as a wife, she was loving and discreet, humble 
and pleasant, witty and compliant, rich and fair; and wanted 
nothing to the making her a principal and precedent* to the best 
wives of the world, but a long life and a full age. 

If we remember her as a mother, she was kind and severe, careful 
and prudent, very tender, not at all fond, a greater lover of her 
children's souls than of their bodies, and one that would value them 
more by the strict rules of honour and proper worth than by their 
relation to herself. 

Her servants found her prudent, and fit to govern, and yet open- 
handed, and apt to reward ; a just exactor of their duty, and a 
great rewarder of their diligence. 

She lived as we all should live, and she died as I would fain die. 
I pray God I may feel those mercies on my death-bed that she felt, 
and that I may feel the same effect of my repentance which she 
feels of the many degrees of her innocence. Such was her death, 

* Principal and precedent for pattern and example. Old usage. 
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that she did not die too soon ; and her life was so useful and so 
excellent, that she could not have lived too long. And as now in 
the grave it shall not be inquired concerning her how long she 
lived, but how well ; so to us who live after her, to suffer a longer 
calamity, it may be some ease to our sorrows, and some guide to 
our lives, and some security to our conditions, to consider that God 
hath brought the piety of a young lady to the early rewards of a 
neverK5easing and never-dying eternity of glory. 

JBRSMY TAYLOft: sfej-l^- 



. ASFIBATIOKS OF QBEEOE. 

1 The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung : 
Eternal Summer gilds them yet. 
But all except their Sun is set. 

2 The Scian and the Teian Muse,* 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 
Have found the fiEime your shores refuse : 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest.'** 

3 The mountains look on Marathon,* 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And, musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persians' grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

« The Scian is Homer, who is often designated as "the Bard of .Sdo's rocky isle.** — The 
Teian is Anacreon, su called because bom at Teos. His lyrics were indeed steeped in jollity, 
but had nothing effeminate or slavish in them. 

* These are supposed to have been the Cape-de-Verd Islands or the Canaries. They are 
mtfch celebrated in Greek poetry. 

• Marathon is the famous battle-ground where the Greeks, under Miltiades, gained their 
great victory over the huge army of Darius the Persian. This victory saved Greece from 
▲liatic slavery and barbarism. It was 490 years before Christ 
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4 A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamia ; "^ 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men and nations : all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day, — 
And when the Sun set where were they 9 

5 And where are they ) and where art thou, 

My country 1 On thy voiceless shore 
Th' heroic lay is tuneless now, — 

Th' heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

6 'T is something, in the dearth of fame, 

Though link'd among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face : 
For what is left the poet here ) 
For Greeks, a blush, — for Greece, a tear ! 

7 Must we but weep o'er days more blest 1 

Must tve but blush ? Our fathers bled ! 
Earth, render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three himdred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae ! * 

8 What, silent still? and silent all) 

Ah, no ! — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one arise, — we come, we come ! " 
'T is but the living who are dumb. 

T Salamifl was the name of an island separated by a narrow channel from the mainland 
of Greece. Memorable for the great naval battle fonght near it, in which the huge fleet of 
Xerxes was defeated by the Oreeks under Themistocles ; 480, ten years after the battle of 
Marathon. 

• TherraopyliB was a narrow and difficult pass on the eastern coast of Thessaly, through 
which the Persians under Xerxes had to march in their invasion of Greece. Leouidas, King 
of Sparta, occupied the pass, with 800 Spartans. Nearly all of them fell, together with 
their leader ; but the delay thence caused was, indirectly, the saving of Greece. This also 
was & c. 480. 
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9 In vain, in vain ! — strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! . 
Hark ! — rising to th' ignoble call. 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! * 

10 You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx * gone 1 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one 1 
You have the letters Cadmus gave, — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave 1 

1 1 Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served, — but served Polycrates,^ — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

12 The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend : 

That tyrant was Miltiades ! 
0, that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind 

13 Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers ' bore ; 

* Bacchanal was an epithet for a boisterous revelling toper ; ttom Bacchus, the name of 
the old god of wine. 

1 So called firom Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and one of the greatest generals of antiquity. 
A phalanx was a peculiar arrangement of troops introduced by him. He was born in the 
year b. c. 318. Pyrrhic was also the name of a military dance, the step being very light and 
quick. 

* Polycrates was one of the most ambitious and most fortunate of the Greek tyrants. He 
lived in great pomp and luxury, but was a liberal patron of literature and the arts. His 
friendship for Anacreon was particularly celebrated. He died b. c. 522. 

3 Doris was a small and mountainous country in Greece The people were distinguished 
for strictnoss of manners, and lor simplicity and strength of chai-acter. 
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And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood ^ might own. 

14 Trust not for freedom to the Franks, — 

They have a king who buys and sells : 
In native swords and native ranks 

The only hope of courage dwells : 
But Turkish force and Latin &aud 
Would break your shield, however broad, 

15 Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade ; 
I see their glorious black eyes shine : 

But, gazing on each glowing maid. 
My own * the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

16 Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine ; 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

LORD Byron: x;«-iaM> 



THE DEATH OP H0T8PUE. 

Scene, — A Plain near Shrewshiry. 
Enter, severally, Prince Henry and Hotspur. 

ffot. If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth.* 
Prince. Thou speak'st as if I would deny my name. 
ffot. My name is Harry Percy. 
Prince. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of that name. 

I am the Prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 

4 That ia, the met sprang from Herctdes, or resembling him in heroic valour and haidi- 
nen. 

• *' My own eya** is the meaning. To lave is to wash or to wet. — This is, to me, one of 
his Lordship's very noblest strains, and is enough of itself to immortalize the author. 

• The Prince was sumamed Monmouth, firora the place of his birth, in Wales. 
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To share with me in glory any more : 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 

Nor can one England brook a double reign 

Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 
Rot Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 

To end the one of us ; and would to God 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 
Prince. I '11 make it greater ere I part from thee ; 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 

I 'U crop, to make a garland for my head. 
ffot, I can no longer brook thy vanities. [They fight. 

Enter Falstafp. 

Fal. Well said,'' Hal ! to it, Hal ! — Nay, you shall find no 
boy's play here, I can tell you. 

Enter Douglas : he fights vnth FALSTArr, who falls down as if he were 
dead, and exit Douglas. Hotspur is wounded, and falls. 

Hot, Harry, thou hast robb'd me of my youth I 
I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword my flesh : 
But thought, the slave of life, and life. Time's fool, 
And Time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. 0, I could prophesy, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue. No, Percy, thou art dust. 
And food for — [Dies. 

Prince. For worms, brave Percy. Fare thee well, great heart ! 
Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. This earth that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout* a gentleman. 
If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so great a show of zeal .- 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face ; ' 

T The phrase well mid was often used in the sense of wdl done. 
• Favours refers to the scarf with which he covers Percy's face. 
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And, even in thy behalf, I '11 thank myself 

For doing these feir rites of tenderness. 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to Heaven 1 

Thy ignomy • sleep with thee in the grave, 

But not remembered in thy epitaph ! — 

[He sees Falstaff on the Orovnd, 

What, old acquaintance! could not all this flesh 

Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell I 

I could have better spared a better man. 

0, 1 should have a heavy miss of thee, 

If I were much in love with vanity! 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 

Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 

Embowell'd ^ will I see thee by-and-by ; 

Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. [Eocit, 

Fed. [Riwng,'] Embowell'd ! if thou embowel me to-day, I '11 
give you leave to powder me,* and eat me too, to-morrow. — *Sblood! 
't was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid me 
scot and lot too. Counterfeit ! I lie ; I am no counterfeit : to die, 
is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man who 
hath not the life of a man ; but to counterfeit dying, when a man 
thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect 
image of life indeed. The better part of valour is — discretion ; 
in the which better part I have saved my life. — 'Zounds ! I am 
afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead. How, if he 
should counterfeit too, and rise? By my faith, I am afraid he 
would prove the better counterfeit. Therefore I '11 make him sure; 
yea, and I '11 swear I kill'd him. Why may not he rise as well as 
II Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. There- 
fore, sirrah, with a new wound in your thigh, come you along with 
me. [Takes Hotspur on his Bach 

Re-enter Prince Henrt with Prince John. 

Prince. Come, brother John ; full bravely hast thou flesh'd 

Thy maiden sword. 
John. But, soft ! whom have we here 1 

Did you not tell me this fat man was dead 1 

* Ignomy was a common contraction of ignominy. 

1 To imbovod was the old term for efnibalming the body. 

s To powder was the old word for to salt. 
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Prince. I did ; I saw him dead, breathless and bleeding 
On the ground. — 
Art thou alive ] or is it phantasy 
That plays upon our eyesight ? I pr'ythee, speak ; 
We will not trust our eyes without our ears : 
Thou art not what thou seem'st. 
FaL No, that 's certain ; I am not a double man : but if I be 
not Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack.' There is Percy ! [Throuring 
the Body dovm ;] if your father will do me any honour, so ; if not, 
let him kill the next Percy himself. I look to be either earl or 
duke, I can assure you. 

Prince, Why, Percy I kill'd, myself, and saw thee dead. 
FaL Didst thou! — Lord, Lord, how this world is given to 
lying ! — I grant you I was down and out of breath, and so was 
he; but we rose both at an instant, and fought a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. If I may be believed, so ; if not, let them that 
should' reward valour bear the sin upon their own heads. I '11 
take it upon my death, I gave him this wound in the thigh : if the 
man were alive, and would deny it, 'zounds, I would make him eat 
a piece of my sword. 

John, This is the strangest tale that e'er I heard. 
Prince, This is the strangest fellow, brother John. — 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back : 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
I '11 gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 



LIVIITO BY THE WITS. 

Present Khoderiqub ani Mugbbon. 
Enter^ to therrif Monsieur B'Olive. 

Bhoderique, What, Monsieur D'Olive ! the only admirer of wit 
and good words. 

B^ Olive. Morrow, wits, morrow, good wits : my little parcels of 
wit, I have rods in pickle for you. How dost. Jack ? may I caU 
thee Sir Jack yet 1 

« Jack was used as a term of contempt, like ova jackarMpes, 
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Mugeron. You may, Sir ; Sir 's as commendable an addition as 
Jack, for aught I know. 

D^OL I know it, Jack, and as common too. 

Rhod, Go to; you may cover; we have taken notice of your 
embroidered beaver. 

D*OL Look you : by Heaven thou *rt one of the maddest bitter 
slaves in Europe : I do but wonder how I made shift to love thee 
all this while. 

Rkod. Gro to ; what might such a parcel-gilt cover be worth 1 

Mug, Perhaps more than the whole piece besides. 

D'OL Good, i* faith, but bitter. 0, you mad slaves! I think 
yon had Satyrs to your sires, yet I must love you, I must take 
pleasure in you ; and, i' faith, tell me, how is 't ? live I see you do, 
but how 1 but how, wits ? 

Ehod, Taith, as you see, like poor younger brothers. 

D'Ol By your wits? 

Mug. Nay, not turned poets, neither. 

D'OL Good, in sooth ! But indeed, to say truth, time was when 
the sots of the Muses had the privilege to live only by their wits, 
but times are altered ; monopolies are now called in, and wit 's 
become a free trade for all sorts to live by : lawyers live by wit, 
and they live worshipfully ; soldiers live by wit, and they live hon- 
ourably ; panders live by wit, and they live honestly : in a word, 
there are but few live by labour, as fools and fiddlers do by making 
mirth, pages and parasites by making legs, painters and players by 
making mouths and faces : ha, does 't well, wits ? 

Rhod, Taith, thou followest a figure in thy jests, as country 
gentlemen follow fashions, when they be worn threadbare. 

D'Ol Well, well, let's leave these wit-skirmishes, and, say, 
when shall we meet? 

Mug, How think you % are we not met now ? 

D'Ol, Tush, man ! I mean at my chamber, where we may make 
free use of ourselves ; that is, drink sack, and talk satire, and let our 
wits run the wild-goose chase over Court and country. I will have 
my chamber the rendezvous of all good wits, the shop of good 
words, the mint of good jests, an ordinary of fine discourse ; critics, 
essayists, linguists, poets, and other professors of that faculty of wit, 
shall at certain hours i' the day resort thither ; it shaU be a second 
Sorbonne, where all doubts or differences of learning, honour, duel- 
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ism, criticism, and poetry, shall be disputed : and how, wits? do 
follow the Court still? 

RJiod. Close at heels. Sir ; and, I can tell you, you have much to 
answer to your stars, that you do not so too. 

D'Ol. As why, wits? as why? 

Rhod, Why, sir, the Court 's as 't were the stage ; and they that 
have a good suit of parts and qualities ought to press thither to 
grace them, and receive their due merit. 

D' OL Tush, let the Court follow me : he that soars too near the 
Sun melts his wings many times : as I am, I possess myself, I enjoy 
my liberty, my learning, my wit : as for wealth and honour, let 'em 
go ; I '11 not lose my learning to be a lord, nor my wit to be an 
alderman. 

Muff, Admirable D'blive ! V\ V > 

D'Ol. And what! you sUnd gazing at this comet he^, and 
admire it, I dare say. % . 

Bhod, And do not you? . j V 

B'OL Not I ; I admire nothing but wit. 

Bhod, But I wonder how she entertains time in that solitary 
cell : does she not take tobacco, think you ? 

lyOL She does, she does : others^make it their physic, she 
makes it her^od : her sister and she ts^ke it by u|ms, first one, 
then tl^e other /bnd ^.andome ministers to them^o|^ 

Mug. How sayest thou by fliat Qelen of GreecAhe Countess's 
sister? here were a paragon. Monsieur D 'Olive, to ILimire and 
marry too. 

D'OL Not for me. 

Bhod. No ! what exceptions lie against the choice ? 

B'Ol. Tush, tell me not of choice ; if I stood affected that way, 
I would choose my wife as men do valentines, blindfold, or draw 
cuts for them, for so I shall be sure not to be deceived in choosing ; 
for take this of me, there 's ten times more deceit in women than 
in horse flesh ; and I say still, that a pretty well-paced chamber- 
maid is the only fashion : if she grows full, give her but sixpence 
to buy her a hand<basket, and send her the way of all flesh ; there 's 
no more but so. 

Mug, Indeed, that 's the savingest way. 

D'OL me ! what a hell 't is for a man to be tied to the con- 
tinual charge of a coach, with the appurtenances, horses, men, and 
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80 forth ! and then to have a man's house pestered with a whole 
country of guests, grooms, waiting maids, etc. I careful to please 
my wife, she careless to displease me ; shrewish if she be honest ; 
intolerable if she be wise ; imperious as an empress ; all she does 
. must be law, all she says gospel : O, what a penance 't is to enduie 
her ! Fie on 't ! the very thought of marriage were able to cool the 
hottest liver in. France. 

RJiod, Well, I durst venture twice the price of your gilt coney's 
wool, we shall have you change your copy ere a twelvemonth's day. 

Mug. We must have you dubb'd o' the order; there 's no remedy : 
you that have, unmarried, done such honourable service in the com- 
monwealth, must needs receive the honour due to 't in marriage. 

Rhod. That he may do, and never marry. 

lyOL Why, this is right : I must love you, wits, I must take 
pleasure in you. Farewell, good wits : you know my lodging, 
make an errand thither now and then, and save your ordinary; 
do, wits, do. 

Mug. We shall be troublesome to ye. 

D'Ol. O God, Sir! you wrong me, -to think I can be troubled 
with wit : I love a good wit as I love myself : if you need a brace 
or two of crowns at any time, address but your sonnet, it shall be 
as sufficient as your bond at all times : I carry half a score birds 
in a cage, shall ever remain at your call. Farewell, wits ; farewell, 
good wits, [Exit, 

Rhod. Farewell, the true map of a gull : by Heaven he shall to 
the Court! 'tis the perfect model of an impudent upstart; the 
compound of a poet and a lawyer: he shall sure to the Court. 

Mug, Nay, for God's sake, let 's have no fools at Court. 

Rhod, He shall to 't, that 's certain. The Duke had a purpose 
to dispatch some one or other to the French King, to entreat him 
to send for the body of his niece, which the melancholy Earl of 
St. Anne, her husband, hath kept so long unburied, as meaning 
one grave should entomb himself and her together. 

Mug, A very worthy subject for an embassage, as D'Olive is for 
an ambassador agent; and 'tis as suitable to his brain, as his 
parcel-gilt beaver to his fool's head. 

Rhod. Well, it shall go hard but he shall be employed. 0, 'tis 
a most accomplished ass ; the mongrel of a gull and a villain : the 
very essence of his soul is pure villany ; the substance of his brain, 
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foolery ; one that believes nothing &om the stars upward ; a pagan* 
in belief, an epicure beyond belief; prodigal in wasteful expense; 
in necessary, most penurious. His wit is to admire and imitate ; 
his grace is to censure and detract : he shall to the Court ; i' faith 
he shall thither : I will shape such employment for him, as that he 
himself shall have no less contentment in making mirth to the 
whole Court, than the Duke and the whole Court shall have 
pleasure in enjoying his presence. A knave, if he be rich, is fit to 
make an officer, as a fool, if he be a knave, is fit to make an intel- 
ligencer. 

GEORGE chapman: lS^-t6yi. 



THE HIGHLAND BB0THEB8. 

Scene, — The Banks of Loch Leven, 
Enter Henry Macdonald. 

ffen. First at the place ! The morning 's chill : I wish 
The quarrel were with other than the man 
I wait for ; but, of all the useless things 
Which form the business of the world, regret 
Is tie most idle. Yet I wish 't were past. — 
He 's here. — 

Enter Halbert Macdonald. 

I have but little time to spend, 
And the ah* freezes. Let 's to work at once. 
Select your ground, Sir. 

ffcU. Bo you mock me, Henry, 

With this vain show of courage 1 

ffen. I came hither 

Upon your summons, as I thought, to end 
A soldier's quarrel with a soldier's sword ; 
But, if you can restrain the bitter speech 
To which I must not Hsten, I prefer 
To take your hand in kindness. As you wilL 

RaL Did I not feel that I have power to pierce 
Through that cold bravery to the heart within it, 
I might relieve you of some frolic blood 
Which makes the front of your rebellion proud. 
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Hen, Rebellion ! 

Hal, Have you not rebelled at once 

Against your clan, your country, and the tomb 
Of a brave father who embraced in you 
The darling of his age ? Behold, his sword 
You now defy, — your plaything while he talked 
Of noble daring, till you paused in sport 
To hear and weep. Its sight should wound you now 
More than its edge could. What would be his grief 
Could he behold you in that hated dress. 
Linked to the foes of Scotland ! 0, my brother, 
Why did you this 1 

Hen, If you intend to ask 

What urged me to take service with Argyle, 
I answer you at once : My eagle spirit, 
Which wanted air to soar in ; frank disdain 
Of dull existence, which had faintly gleam 'd. 
Like yonder Serpent-river, through dark rocks 
Which bury it ; ambition for a lot 
Which places life and death upon a cast. 
And makes the loser glorious, ^oi for me 
The sullen pride of mouldering battlements, 
Or rites of tottering chapel. 

Hal, Is it so 1 

Is ancient sanctity, which sheds its grace 
Upon the infant's sportiveness, and cleaves 
To the old warrior when he falls, a thing 
To mock at 1 But I wrong you there : I know 
Your heart then spoke not. I could cherish pride 
In your gay valour, if a generous cause 
Had won its aid ; — nay, deeming Scotland lost, 
If you had sought your fortune at the Court 
Of England, I had borne it : but to join 
With these domestic traitors, — men who know 
The rights they sell ; who understand the ties 
Which, through the wastes of centuries, cement 
Our clans, and give the sacred cord one life 
Of reverential love ; for whom these hills 
On the clear mirror of their childhood cast 
7 
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Great shadows ; who have caught their martial rage 
From deeds of Wallace and of Bruce, and learned 
To temper and enrage it with the sense 
Of suffering beauty, which from Mary's fate 
Gleams through dim years ; and who conspire to crush 
These memories in men's souls, and call the void 
They make there, freedom, — is a deed to weep for ! 

Hen, I may not hear the comrades whom I love 
Thus slander'd. 

Hal, You Bhall hear me while I speak 

Of that which nearly touches you, as one 
Of a small, branded, poor, illustrious race ; 
Who boast no fertile pastures ; no broad lake 
Studded with island woods, which make the soul 
Effeminate with richness, like the scenes 
In which the baffled Campbells hid their shame. 
And scorn'd their distant foes. Our boasts are few. 
Yet great : A stream which thunders from its throne, 
As when its roar was mingled with the voice 
Of eldest song, from age to age retained 
In human hearts ; wild myrtles which preserve 
Their hoard of perfume for the dying hour 
When rudeness crushes them ; rocks which no flowers 
Of earth adorn, but, in themselves austere. 
Receive the Beautiful direct from Heaven, 
Which forces them to wear it, shows their tops 
Refined with air, compels their darkest steeps, 
Reluctant, to reflect the noontide Sun 
In sheeted splendour, wreathes around them clouds 
In glorious retinue, which, while they float 
Slowly, or rest beneath the sable heights, 
In their brief fleecy loveliness grow proud 
To wait upon the Lasting. And the right 
To walk this glen with head erect, you sold 
For bounties which Argyle could offer ! 

Uen, No, 

Not for base lucre ! — for a soldier's life. 
Whose virtue 's careless valour, unperplex'd 
With aught beyond the watchword. If your cause 
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Were vital, I would freely draw my sword 

To serve it ; but where lives it 1 
Hal. In the soul 

Which, ruffled by no hope to see it tower 

Again in this world, cherishes it still 

In its own deathless and unsullied home ; 

That soul which, swelling from the mould of one 

Obscure as I, can grasp the stubborn forms 

Of this great vale, and bend them to its use, 

Until their stateliest attributes invest 

With pillar'd majesty the freebom thoughts 

Which shall survive them. Even these rocks confess 

Change and decay ; show where the ancient storm 

Kent their gray sides, and, from their iron hearts, 

Unriveted huge masses for its sport, 

And left their splinters to attest a power 

Greater than they. But mighty truths, like those 

On which our slighted cause was based, shall hold 

Their seat in the clear spirit which disdains 

To sully or resign them, undisturb'd 

By change or death : they are eternal, Henry ! 
Hen, If we were now the lords of this domain 

You love so well, I might have own'd a tie 

To bind me to your wishes ; you resign'd them : 

What can these mountains yield to one who owns 

Mac Ian as their lord % 
Hal, The power to bear 

That bitter taunt which yet I feel ! — Henry ! 

Was that well said ? 
Hen, You should not have provoked it 

By slanders on my officers and friends. 
Hal, Your friends ! Poor youth ! companionship in mirth, 

XJngraced by thought, makes shallow friends ; and yours 

Are worse than shallow, — they are false. 
Hen, Nay, this 

I will not bear : draw, Sir ! 
[JDraw« his swordj and rushes on Halbert, who dashes it from his hand, 
Hal, Take up your sword ; 
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See how a bad cause makes a brave arm weak ! 
Blush not ; *t was but in pastime. 

Hen. Kill me now, 

And walk the hiUs in pride ! 

Hal, Too plain I see 

Our paths diverge ; but let us not forget 
That we have trod life's early way together, 
Hand clasped in hand. How proud was I to watch 
Your youngest darings, when I saw you dive 
To the deep bottom of the lake beneath us, 
Nor draw one breath till in delight you rose 
To laugh above it ; when I traced the crags 
By which with lightest footstep you approached 
The eaglets' bed ; and when you slipp'd, yet knew 

• No paleness, bore you in my trembling arms 
To yon black ridge, from which in the cold thaw 
The snow wreath melts, as infancy's pure thoughts 
Have vanished from your soul. 

Hen, No, Halbert, no ! 

Graceless I shook them from it, but they crowd 
Here at your voice. 

Hal. And you will not forget us ] 

Go, then, where fortune calls you, loved and praised : 
Let not the ribald license of a camp 
Insult the griefs of Scotland. 'Mid the brave 
Be bravest ; and, when honours wait your grasp, 
Allow a moment's absence to your heart 
While it recalls one lonely tower, whose doors • 
Would open to you were you beggar'd, shamed. 
Forsaken ; and beside whose once-loved hearth 
Your praises shall awaken joy more fervent 
Than nobler friends can guess at. Ah ! you weep j 
My own true brother still ! 

Hen, I am ! I am ! [They embrace. 

Enter Helen Campbell. 

Hel. Forgive me that I foUow'd you. I saw 
Both ruflfied at your parting ; but my fears 
Never suggested an event so sad, 
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As that two brothers, from whose swords alone 

We hope protection, should direct their points 

Against each other's lives. 
Hen, You must not leave 

This spot with the belief that Halbert shares 

The blame of this encounter ; mine the fault, 

Be mine the shame. 
Hal, I will not let you pour 

On Helen's ear one word of self-reproach : — 

You '11 not believe him shamed % 
Hd. Indeed I will not ; 

I feel that shame and Henry are disjoined 

As yonder summits. — [To Henry.] I must teach your steps 

The pleasant pathways which we used to tread 

In old sweet times. [Takes his hand, 

Hal, [Apart. 1 It cannot be she means 

Other than sisterly regard in this ; 

'T is but the frankness of a courteous heart, — 

No more, no more. 
BeL [To HaLbert.] Will you not walk with usi 

I have a hand for you too. 
Bal, Nothing else ] 

Bel, Yes ; and a heart, a grateful one. So solemn ! 

Nay, you must smile ; this is a day of joy, 

And shall be cloudless. Hark 1 the music calls us. 

[Martial music at a distance. 
Wal. Those strains again ! Forgive me. Let us home. 

SiA T. N. Talfourd: 179S-X85& 



EXFEBimOE AKD EKTHUSIASM. 

Scene, — A Room in the Council-hovse at Pilsen, 

Present Octavio Piccolomini and Questenberg. 

Enter, to them. Max. Piccolomini. 

Max. Ha ! there he is himself. — Welcome, my father ! 
[He embraces his Father. As he turns round, lie observes Questen- 
berg, and draws hack with a cold and reserved air. 
You are engaged, I see. 1 11 not disturb you. 
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Oct, How, Max. 1 Look closer at this visitor. 

Attention, Max. an old friend merits ; reverence 

Belongs of right to th* envoy of your sovereign. 
Max, Von Questenberg ! Welcome ! if you bring with you 

Aught good to our head-quarters. 
Ques. [Seizing his hand.] Nay, draw not 

Your hand away, Count Piccolomini ! 

Not on mine own account alone I seized it. 

And nothing common will I say therewith. 

Octavio, — Max. Piccolomini ! [Taking the hands of hoik. 

saviour names, and full of happy omen ! 

Ne'er will her prosperous genius turn from Austria, 
While two such stars, with blessM influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 
Max, Hell, noble Minister I you miss your part : 
You came not here to act a panegyric : 
You 're sent, I know, to find fault and to scold us : 

1 must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

Oct. He comes from Court, where people are not quite 
So well contented with the Duke, as here. 

Max. What now have they contrived to find out in him 1 
That he alone determines for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand ! 
Well, therein he does right, and will persist in 't. 
Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammer'd out to suit 
Another's taste and fancy. He '11 not dance 
To every tune of every Minister : 
It goes against his nature, — he can't do it : 
He is possess'd by a commanding spirit, 
And his, too, is the station of command. 
And well for us it is so ! There exist 
Few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 
Their intellects intelligently. Then 
Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 
Who makes himself what Nature destined him. 
The pause, the central point, to thousand thousands, — 
Stands fix'd and stately, like a firm-built column. 
Where all may press with joy and confidence. 
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Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 

Another better suits the Court, no other 

But such a one as he can serve the army. 
Ques, The armyl Doubtless I 
Oct, [Aside to QuES.] Hush ! suppress it, friend I 

Unless some end were answered by the utterance. 

Of him there you '11 make nothing. 
JSfax. In their distress 

They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 

Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they dread him 

More than the ills for which they call'd him up. 

Th' uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 

Like things of every day. But in the field. 

Ay, there the Present Being makes itself felt ; 

The personal must command, the actual eye 

Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 

All that is great in nature, let it be 

Likewise his privilege to move and act 

In all the correspondences of greatness. 

The oracle within him, that which lives. 

He must invoke and question, not dead books, 

Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 
Oct. My son, of those old narrow ordinances 

Let us not hold too lightly. They are weights 

Of priceless value, which oppress'd mankind 

Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors : 

For always formidable was the league 

And partnership of free power with free will. 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds. 

Is yet no devious path. Straight forward goes 

The lightning's path, and straight the fearful path 

0* the cannon ball : direct it flies, and rapid ; 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 

My son, the road the human being travels. 

That on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 

The river's course, the valley's playful windings. 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 

Honouring the holy bounds of property; 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 
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Ques, 0, hear your father, noble youth ! hear him, 
Who is at once the hero and the man. 

Oct, My son, the nursling of the camp spoke in thee. 
A war of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education and thy school. 
Peace hast thou never witnessed ! There exists 
An higher than the warrior's excellence : 
In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Calm, the Blissful, and th' enduring Mighty ! 
Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect, 
Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently. 
With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth and quarrel ; 
The motley market tills ; the roads, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights ; trade stirs and hurries : 
But, on some morrow mom, all suddenly 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its march : 
Dreary, and solitary as a churchyard 
The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie. 
And the year's harvest is gone utterly. 

Max. 0, let the Emperor make peace, my father ! 
Most gladly would I give the blood-stain'd laurel 
For the first violet of the leafless Spring, 
Pluck'd in those quiet fields where I have journey'd. 

Oct, What ails thee ] What so moves thee all at once 1 

Max. Peace have I ne'er beheld 1 I have beheld it. 
From thence am I come hither : 0, that sight. 
It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance, — some delicious landscape ! 
My road conducted me through countries where 
The war has not yet reach'd. Life, life, my father, 
My venerable father, life has charms 
Which we have ne'er experienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its barren coasts, 
Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates. 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 
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House on the wild sea with wild usages, 

Nor know aught of the main land, but the bays 

Where safeliest they may venture a thieves' landing. 

Whate'er in th' inland dales the land conceals 

Of fair and exquisite, O, nothing, nothing. 

Do we behold of that in our rude voyage ! 

Orf. And so your journey has revealed this to you 1 

Max, T was the first leisure of my life. 0, tell me, 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil, 
The painful toil which robb'd me of my youth, 
Left me a heart unsoul*d and solitary, 
A spirit uninformM, unornamented ! 
For the camp's stir, and crowd, and ceaseless 'larum. 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet, 
Th' unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 
Word of command, and exercise of arms, — 
There 's nothing here, there 's nothing in all this, 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 
Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul is not. 
This cannot be the sole felicity. 
These cannot be man's best and only pleasures. 

Oct, Much hast thou learnt, my son, in this short journey. 

Max, day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 
The colours are unfurl'd, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is husli'd, and, hark I 
Now the soft peace-march beats, Home^ hrotkers^ home I 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields : 
The city gates fly open of themselves, 
They need no longer the petard to tear them : 
The ramparts are all fiU'd with men and women. 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures : 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 
happy^ man, fortunate ! for whom 
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The well-known door, the faithful arms are open, 

The faithful tender arms with mute embracing. 
Ques, 0, that you should speak 

Of such a distant, distant time, and not 

Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day ! 
Max, Where lies the fault but on you in Vienna 1 

I will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 

Just now, as first I saw you standing here, 

(I '11 own it to you freely,) indignation 

Crowded and pressed my inmost soul together. 

T is ye that hinder peace, ye ! and the warrior, 

It is the warrior that must force it from you. 

Ye fret the General's life out, blacken him. 

Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 

What else still worse, because he spares the Saxons, 

And tries to awaken confidence in the enemy ; 

Which yet 's the only way to peace : for, if 

War intermit not during war, how then 

And whence can peace come % Your own plagues fell on you I 

Even as I love what 's virtuous, hate I you ; 

And here I make this vow, here pledge myself. 

My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein, 

And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere ye 

Shall revel and dance jubilee o'er his ruin. 

SCHILLER : COLERIDGE'S translation : 1759- z8os 



TO THE DAISY. 

1 In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill in discontent 

Of pleasure high and turbulent. 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make, 
My thirst at every rill can slake. 
And gladly Nature's love partake. 
Of thee, sweet Daisy ! 

2 Thee Winter in the garland wears . 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs ; 
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Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 

That she may sun thee ; 
Whole sunimer^fields are thine by right ; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight ! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 

3 In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 
Thou greet'st the traveller in the lane, 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted 
Nor grieved if thou be set at nought : 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 

4 Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 
Proud be the Eose, with rains and dews 

Her head impearling : 
Thou lives^ith less ambitious aim. 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou art indeed by many a claim 

The poet's darling. 

5 If to a rock from rains he fly. 
Or, some bright day of April sky, 
Imprison'd by hot sunshine lie 

Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare ; 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art, a friend at hand, to scare 

His melancholy. 

6 A hundred times, by rock or bower. 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour. 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 
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Some memory that had taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy wrong or right ; 
Or stray invention. * 

7 K stately passions in me bum, 

And one chance look to thee should tuni| 
I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 

8 Fresh-smitten by the morning ray, 
When thou art up, alert and gay, 
Then, cheerful Flower, my spirits play 

With kindred gladness : 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink'st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. ^ 

9 And all day long I number yet. 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, whenever thou art met, 

To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy, genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 

Nor whither going. 

10 Child of the Year, that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course, — when day 's begun 
As ready to salute the Sun 

As lark or leveret, — 
Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time ; — thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favourite. 



Wordsworth. 
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OHAEAOTEE OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

1 How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

2 Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 

Of public fame or private breath ; 

3 Who envies none that chance doth raise. 
Or vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 
Nor rules of State, but rules of good ; 

4 Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

5 Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ; — 

6 This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry wotton: 1568- i64». 



OLD-FASHIONED GALLANTEY. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the 
Directors of the South-Sea Company, was the only pattern of 
consistent gallantry I have met with. Though brought up a mer- 
chant, he was the finest gentleman of his time. He had not one 
system of attention to females in the drawing-room, and another 
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in the shop or at the stall. I do not mean that he made no dis- 
tinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or overlookedv it in the 
casualties of a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him stand 
bareheaded — smile if you please — to a poor servant-girl, while 
she has been inquiring of him the way to some street; in such 
a posture of unforced civility as neither to embarrass her in the 
acceptance nor himself in the offer of it. 

He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, after 
women; but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in which 
it came before him, uoomanhood, I have seen him — nay, smile 
not — tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he had encoun- 
tered in a shower, exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of 
fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as much carefulness 
as if she had been a countess. To the reverend form of Female 
Eld he would yield the wall (though it were to an ancient beggar- 
woman) with more ceremony than we can afford to show our 
grandams. He was the Preux Chevalier of Age ; the Sir Calidore 
or Sir Tristan to those who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend 
them. The roses that had long faded thence still bloomed for him 
in those withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his addresses 
to the beautiful Susan Winstanley, — old Winstanley's daughter 
of Clapton, — who, dying in the early days of their courtship, 
confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It was 
during their short courtship, he told me, that he had been one day 
treating his mistress with a profusion of civil speeches, — the com- 
mon gallantries ; — to which kind of thing she had hitherto mani- 
fested no repugnance; but in this instance with no effect. He 
could not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in return. 
She rather seemed to resent his compliments. He could not set 
it down to caprice, for the lady had always shown herself above 
that littleness. 

When he ventured, on the following day, finding her a little 
better-humoured, to expostulate with her on her coldness of yes- 
terday, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that she had no 
sort of dislike to his attentions ; that she could even endure some 
high-flown compliments ; that a young woman placed in her situa- 
tion had a right to expect all sort of civil things said to her ; that 
she hoped she could digest a dose of adulation, short of insincerity, 
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with as little injury to her humility as most young women : but 

that a little before he had commenced his compliments — she 

had overheard him by accident, in rather rough language, rating 
a young woman who had not brought home his cravats quite to 
the appointed time; and she thought to herself, "As I am Miss 
Susan Winstanley, and a young lady, — a reputed beauty, and 
known to be a fortune, — I can have my choice of the finest 
speeches from the mouth of this very fine gentleman who is court- 
ing me : but if I had been poor Mary Such-a-one," (naming the 
milliner,) " and had failed of bringing home the cravats to the ap- 
pointed hour, — though perhaps I had sat up half the night to 
forivard them, — what sort of compliments should I have received 
then? And my woman's pride came to my assistance; and I 
thought that, if it were only to do me honour, a female, like my- 
self, might have received handsomer usage : and I was determined 
not to accept any fine speeches, to the compromise of that sex the be- 
longing to which was, after all, my strongest claim and title to them." 
I think the lady discovered both generosity and a just way of 
thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; and I have 
sometimes imagined that the uncommon strain of courtesy, which 
through life regulated the actions and behaviour of my friend to- 
wards all womankind indiscriminately, owed its happy origin to 
this seasonable lesson from the lips of his lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the same notion 
of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then we should 
see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry ; and no longer 
witness the anomaly of the same man a pattern of true politeness 
to a wife, of cold contempt, or rudeness, to a sister ; the idolater 
of his female mistress, the disparager and despiser of his no less 
female aunt, or unfortunate — still female — maiden cousin. Just 
80 much respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, in what- 
ever condition placed, — her handmaid, or dependant, — she de- 
serves to have diminished from herself on that score ; and probably 
will feel the diminution, when youth and beauty, and advantages 
not inseparable from sex, shall lose their attraction. 

What a woman should demand of a man, in courtship, or after 
it, is, first, respect for her as she is a woman ; and, next to that, 
to be respected by him above all other women. But let her stand 
upon her female character as upon a foundation ; and let the atten- 
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tions, incident to individual preference, be so many pretty adciita- 

ments and ornaments — as many, and as fanciful, as you pleaso 

to that main structure. Let her first lesson be, with sweet SiX3a,xi 
Winstanley, to reverence her sex. 

Charles Lamb : 1775- 193^ 



THE DREAM OF LIFE. 

i WILL not describe the subsequent interviews between Leonard 
and his cousin, short and broken but precious as they were ; nor 
that parting one in which hands were plighted, with the sure and 
certain knowledge that hearts had been interchanged. Remem- 
brance will enable some of my readers to portray the scene, and 
then perhaps a sigh may be heaved for the days that are gone : 
Hope will picture it to others ; and with them the sigh will be for 
the days that are to come. 

There was not that indefinite deferment of hope in this case at 
which the heart sickens. Leonard had been bred up in poverty from 
his childhood : a parsimonious allowance, grudgingly bestowed, had 
contributed to keep him frugal at college, by calling forth a par- 
donable if not commendable sense of pride in aid of a worthier 
principle. He knew that he could rely upon himself for frugality, 
industry, and a cheerful as well as contented mind. He had seen 
the miserable state of bondage in which Margaret existed with her 
aunt ; and his resolution was made, to deliver her from that bond- 
age as soon as he could obtain the smallest benefice on which it 
was possible for them to subsist. / 

They agreed to live rigorously within their means, however poor, 
and put their trust in Providence. They could not be deceived in 
each other, for they had grown up together ; and they knew that 
they were not deceived in themselves. Their love had the fresh- 
ness of youth, but prudence and forethought were not wanting : 
the resolution which they had taken brought with it peace of mind, 
and no misgiving was felt in either heart when they prayed for 
a blessing upon their purpose. In reality it had already brought a 
blessing with it ; and this they felt : for love, when it deserves the 
name, produces in us what may be called a regeneration of its own, 
— a second birth, — dimly, but yet in some degree resembling 
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tlial^ which is effected by Divine Love, when its redeeming work is 
accomplished in the soul. 

XiGonard returned to Oxford happier than all this world's wealth 
or this world's honours could have made him. He had now a 
definite and attainable hope, — an object in life which gave to life 
itself a value. For Margaret, the world no longer seemed to her 
like the same Earth which she had till then inhabited. Hitherto 
slie had felt herself a forlorn and solitary creature, without a friend ; 
and the sweet and pleasant objects of Nature had imparted as little 
cheerfulness to her as to the debtor who sees green fields in sun- 
shine from his prison, and hears the lark singing at liberty. Her 
heart was now open to all the exhilarating and all the softening 
influences of birds, fields, flowers, vernal suns, and melodious 
streams. She was subject to the same daily and hourly exercise 
of meekness, patience, and humility ; but the trial was no longer 
painful : with love in her heart, and hope and sunshine in her 
prospect, she found even a pleasure in contrasting her present 
condition with what was in store for her. 

In these our days every young lady holds the pen of a ready 
writer, and words flow from it as fast as it can indent its zigzag 
lines, according to the reformed system of writing; which said 
system improves hand-writings by making them all alike and all 
illegible. At that time women wrote better and spelt worse : but 
letter-writing was not one of their accomplishments. It had not 
yet become one of the general pleasures and luxuries of life, — 
perhaps the greatest gratification which the progress of civilisation 
has given ns. 

There was then no mail-coach to waft a sigh across the country 
at the rate of eight miles an hour. Letters came slowly and with 
long intervals between ; but, when they came, the happiness which 
they imparted to Leonard and Margaret lasted during the interval, 
however long. To Leonard it was an exhilarant and a cordial 
which rejoiced and strengthened him. He trod the earth with a 
lighter and more elevated movement on the day when he received 
a letter from Margaret, as if he felt himself invested with an 
importance which he had never possessed till the happiness of 
another human being was inseparably associated with his own : 

So proud a thing it was for him to wear 

Love's golden chain, 
With which it is best freedom to be bound. 
8 
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Happy, indeed, if there be happiness on Earth, as the same sweet 
poet says, is he 

Who love enjoys, and placM hath his mind 

Where fairest virtues fairest beauties grace ; 

Then in himself such store of worth doth find, 

That he deserves to find so good a place. 

This was Leonard's case ; and when he kissed the paper which 
her hand had pressed, it was with a consciousness of the strength 
and sincerity of his affection, which at once rejoiced and fortified 
his heart. To Margaret his letters were like summer dew upon 
the herb that thirsts for such refreshment. Whenever they arrived, 
a head-ache became the cause or pretext for retiring earlier than 
usual to her chamber, that she might weep and dream over the 
precious lines. 

True gentle love is like the summer dew 
Which falls around when all in still and hush ; 
And falls unseen until its bright drops strew, 
With odours, herb and flower, and bank and bush. 
love ! — when womanhood is in the flush, 
And man 's a young and an unspotted thing, 
His first breathed word, and her half-conscious blush. 
Are fair as light in heaven, or flowers in Spring. 

Robert southey : 1774- 1843. 



THE BEST USE OF SPEEOH. 

Our conversation must be "apt to comfort" the disconsolate; 
and than this men in present can feel no greater charity. For, 
since half the duty of a Christian in this life consists in the exer- 
cise of passive graces ; and the infinite variety of providence, and 
the perpetual adversity of chances, and the dissatisfaction and 
emptiness that is in things themselves, and the weariness and 
anguish of our spirit, call us to the trial and exercise of patience 
even in the days of sunshine, and much more in the violent storms 
that shake our dwellings and make our hearts tremble ; God hath 
sent some angels into the world, whoso office it is to refresh the 
sorrows of the poor, and to lighten the eyes of the disconsolate : 
He hath made some creatures whose powers are chiefly ordained to 
comfort, — wine, and oil, and society, cordials, and variety ; and 
time itself is checkered with black and white : stay but till to- 
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morrow, and your present sorrow will be weary, and will lie down 
to rest. 

But thi^ is not all : God glories in the appellative that He is 
** the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort" ; and therefore 
to minister in the office is to become like God, and to imitate the 
clarities of Heaven. And God hath fitted mankind for it : man 
most needs it, and he feels his brother*s wants by his own expe- 
rience; and God hath given us speech, and the endearments of 
society, and pleasantness of conversation, and powers of seasonable 
discourse, arguments to allay the sorrow by abating our apprehen- 
sions, and taking out the sting, or telling the periods of comfort, or 
exciting hope, or urging a precept, and reconciling our aflfections, 
and reciting promises, or telling stories of the Divine mercy, or 
changing it into duty, or making the burden less by comparing it 
with greater, or by proving it to be less than we deserve, and that 
it is so intended, and may become the instrument of virtue. 

And certain it is that, as nothing can better do it, so there is 
nothing greater for which God made our tongues, next to reciting 
His praises, than to minister comfort to a weary soul. And what 
greater measure can we have, than that we should bring joy to our 
brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to heaven and round about, 
and cannot find so much rest as to lay his eyelids close together ] 
than that thy tongue should be tuned with heavenly accents, and 
make the weary soul listen for light and ease ; and, when he per- 
ceives that there is such a thing in the world and in the order of 
things as comfort and joy, to begin to break out from the prison 
of his sorrows at the door of sighs and tears, and by little and little 
melt into showers of refreshment 1 This is the glory of thy voice, 
and employment fit for the brightest Angel. 

But so have I seen the Sun kiss the frozen earth, which was 
bound up with the images of death and the colder breath of the 
North : and then the waters break from their enclosures, and melt 
with joy, and run in useful channels ; and the flies do rise again 
from their little graves in walls, and dance awhile in the air, to tell 
that there is joy within, and that the great mother of creatures will 
open the stock of refreshments, become useful to mankind, and sing 
praises to her Redeemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful man under 
the discourses of a wise comforter : he breaks from the despairs of 
the grave, and the fetters and chains of sorrow ; he blesses God, 
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and he blesses thee, and he feels his life returning ; for to be miser- 
able is death, and nothing is life but to be comforted : and God. is 
pleased with no music from below so much as in the thanksgiving- 
songs of relieved widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing and 
comforted and thankful persons. This part of communication does 
the work of God and of our neighbours, and bears us to Heaven, in 
streams of joy made by the overflowings of our brother's comfort. 

It is a fearful thing to see a man despairing : none knows the 
sorrow and the intolerable anguish but themselves, and they that 
are damned ; and so are all the loads of a wounded spirit, when 
the staff of a man's broken fortune bows his head to the ground, 
and sinks like an osier under the violence of a mighty tempest. 
But therefore, in proportion to this, I may tell the excellency of 
the employment, and the duty of that charity which bears the 
dying and languishing soul from the fringes of Hell to the seat of 
the brightest stars, where God's face shines and reflects comforts 
for ever and ever. 

And though God hath for this especially intrusted His ministers 
and servants of the Church, and hath put into their hearts and 
notices great magazines of promises, and arguments of hope, and 
arts of the Spirit, yet God does not always send Angels on these 
embassies, but sends a man, that every good man in his season may 
be to his brother in the place of God, to comfort and restore him. 
And, that it may appear how much it is the duty of us all to min- 
ister comfort to our brother, we may remember that the same words 
and the same arguments do oftentimes much more prevail upQu our 
spirits when they are applied by the hand of another, than when 
they dwell in us and come from our own discoursings. This is in- 
deed the greatest and most holy charity. 

Jeremy Taylor: 16x3-1667. 



POETET. 

Aristotle has said that Poetry is the most philosophic of all 
writing. It is so : its object is truth, not individual and local, but 
general and operative ; not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart by passion, — truth which is its own 
testimony, which gives competence and confidence to the tribunal 
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to ^which it appeals, and receives them from the same tribunaL Poe- 
try is the image of Man and Nature. The poet writes under one 
restriction only, namely, the necessity of giving immediate pleasure 
to a human being possessed of that information which may be 
e:x:pected from him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an 
astronomer, or a natural philosopher, but as a man. 

'Not let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be con- 
sidered as a degradation of the poet's art. It is far otherwise. It 
is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the Universe, — an ac- 
knowledgment the more sincere, because not formal, but indirect : 
it is a task light and easy to him who looks at the world in the 
spirit of love. Further, it is an homage paid to the native and 
naked dignity of man, to the grand elementary principle of pleas- 
ure, by which he knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. We 
have no sympathy but what is propagated by pleasure. I would 
not be misunderstood : wherever we sympathise with pain, it will 
be found that the sympathy is produced and carried on by subtile 
combinations with pleasure. We have no knowledge, that is, no 
general principles drawn from the contemplation of particular facts, 
but what has been built up by pleasure, and exists in us by pleas- 
ure alone. The man of science, the chemist and mathematician, 
whatever difficulties and disgusts they may have had to struggle 
with, know and feel this. However painful may be the objects 
with which the anatomist's knowledge is connected, he feels that 
his knowledge is pleasure j and where he has no pleasure he has no 
knowledge. 

And thus the poet, prompted by this feeling of pleasure, which 
accompanies him through the whole course of his studies, converses 
with general Nature, with affections aki^ to those which, through 
labour and length of time, the man of science has raised up in him- 
self, by conversing with those particular parts of Nature which are 
the objects of his studies. The knowledge both of the poet and 
the man of Science is pleasure : but the knowledge of the one 
cleaves to us as a necessary part of our existence, our natural and 
unalienable inheritance; the other is a personal and individual 
acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no habitual and direct 
sympathy connecting us with our fellow-beings. The man of 
science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor ; he cher- 
ishes and loves it in his solitude : the poet, singing a song in which 
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all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of trath \ 
our visible friend and hourly companion. 

Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all Science. 
Emphatically may it be said of the poet, as Shakespeare hath said 
of man, that " he looks before and after." He is the rock of defence 
for human nature ; an upholder and preserver, carrying everywhere 
with him relationship and love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs ; in spite of 
things silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed ; 
the poet binds together by passion and knowledge the vast empire 
of human society, as it is spread over the whole Earth and over all 
time. 

The objects of the poet's thoughts are everywhere : though the 
eyes and senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he 
will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation in 
which to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all knowl- 
edge, — it is as immortal as the heart of Man. — If the time should 
ever come when what is now called science shall be ready to put 
on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the Being 
thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man. 

William Wordsworth: 1770 -xSs*. 



MEMOBT AND THE MUSES. 

Time and education beget experience; experience begets memory; 
memory begets judgment and fancy ; judgment begets the strength 
and structure, and fancy begets the ornaments, of a poem. The an- 
cients therefore fabled not absurdly in making Memory the mother 
of the Muses. For memory is the world, though not really, yet so as 
in a looking-glass, in which the judgment, the severer sister, busieth 
herself in a grave and rigid examination of all the parts of Nature, 
and in registering by letters their order, causes, uses, differences, 
and resemblances ; whereby the fancy, when any work of art is to 
be performed, finds her materials at hand and prepared for use, and 
needs no more than a swift motion over them, that what she wants, 
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and. is there to be had, may not lie too long unespied. So that 

iw'lieix she seemeth to fly from one Indies to the other, and from 

liea.i7^eTi to earth, and to penetrate into the hardest matter and 

obscurest places, into the future, and into herself^ and all this in a 

points of time, the voyage is not very great, herself being all she 

seeks. And her wonderful celerity consisteth not so much in 

motion, as in copious imagery discreetly ordered, and perfectly 

registered in the memory; which most men under the name of 

pliilosophy have a glimpse of, and is pretended to by many that, 

grossly mistaking her, embrace contention in her place. 

IBut so &r forth as the £sincy of man has traced the ways of true 
pliilosophy, so far it hath produced very marvellous efiects to the 
l>eneflt of mankind. All that is beautiful or defensive in building, 
or marvellous in engines and instruments of motion; whatsoever 
commodity men receive from the observations of the heavens, from 
tlie description of the earth, from the account of time, from walking 
on the seas ; and whatsoever distinguisheth the civility of Europe 
from the barbarity of the American savages ; is the workmanship 
of fancy, but guided by the precepts of true philosophy. But 
where these precepts fail, there the architect Fancy must take the 
philosopher's part upon herself. He, therefore, who undertakes an 
heroic poem, which is to exhibit a venerable and amiable image of 
heroic virtue, must not only be the poet, to place and connect, but 
also the philosopher, to furnish and square his matter ; that is^ to 
make both body and soul, colour and shadow, of his poem out of 
his own store. 

There are some that are not pleased with fiction, unless it be 
bold ; not only to exceed the tpork, but also the possibUity of 
Nature : they would have impenetrable armours, enchanted castles, 
invulnerable bodies, iron men, flying horses, and a thousand other 
such things, which are easily feigned by them that dare. Against 
such I defend you, without assenting to those that condemn either 
Homer or Virgil ; by dissenting only from those that think the 
beauty of a poem consisteth in the exorbitancy of the fiction. For 
as truth is the bound of historical, so the' resemblance of truth is 
the utmost limit of poetical liberty. In old time, amongst the 
heathen, such strange fictions and metamorphoses were not so 
remote from the articles of their faith as they are now from ours, 
and therefore were not so unpleasant. Beyond the actual works 
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of Nature a poet may now go ; but beyond the conceived possibility 
of Nature, never. I can allow a geographer to make, in the sea, a 
fish or a ship, which by the scale of his map would be two or three 
hundred miles long, and think it done for ornament, because it is 
done without the precincts of his undertaking ; but when he paints 
an elephant so, I presently apprehend it as ignorance, and a plain 
confession of terra incognita* 

That which giveth a poem the true and natural colour consistetli 
in two things ; which are, to know wdl, that is, to have images of 
Nature in the memory distinct and clear ; and to know much, A 
sign of the first is perspicuity, propriety, and decency ; which de- 
light all sorts of men, either by instructing the ignorant or soothing 
the learned in their knowledge. A sign of the latter is novelty 
of expression, and pleaseth by excitation of the mind ; for novelty 
causeth admiration, and admiration curiosity, which is a delightful 
appetite of knowledge. 

Thomas Hobbbs: 1588-1679. 



ENGLAND TO AN AHEBIOAN. 

England is as classic ground to an American as Italy is to an 
Enghshman ; and old London teems with as much historical asso- 
ciation as mighty Eome. 

But what more especially attracts his notice are those peculiari- 
ties which distinguish an old country, and an old state of society, 
from a new one. I have never yet grown familiar enough with the 
crumbling monuments of past ages to blunt the intense interest 
with which I first beheld them. Accustomed always to scenes 
where history was, in a manner, in anticipation; where every 
thing in art was new and progressive, and pointed to the future 
rather than to the past ; where, in short, the works of man gave no 
ideas but those of young existence and prospective improvement, — 
there was something inexpressibly touching in the sight of enor- 
mous piles of architecture, gray with antiquity, and sinking to 
decay. 

I cannot describe the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm with which 
I have contemplated a vast monastic ruin, like Tintern Abbey, 
buried in the bosom of a qiiiet valley, and shut up from the world, 

1 Terra iticognita is an unknown country, or a strange land. 
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as though it had existed merely for itself; or a warrior pile, like 
Ck)nway Castle, standing in stern loneliness on its rocky height, a 
mere hollow, yet threatening phantom of departed power. They 
sprc^id a grand and melancholy, and, to me, an unusual charm over 
the landscape. I for the iirst time heheld signs of national old 
age, and empire's decay ; and proofs of the transient and perishing 
glories of Art, amidst the ever-springing and reviving fertility of 
Nature. 

But, ill fact, to me every thing was full of matter. The footsteps 
of history were everywhere to he traced ; and poetry had breathed 
over and sanctified the land. I experienced the delightful freshness 
of feeling of a child, to whom every thing is new. I pictured to 
myself a set of inhabitants* and a mode of a life for every habita- 
tion that I saw ; from the aristocratical mansion, amidst the lortlly 
repose of stately groves and solitary parks, to the straw-thatched 
cottage, with its scanty garden and its cherisheil woodbine. 

I thought I never could be sated with the sweetness and fresh- 
ness of a country so completely carpeted with verdure ; where 
every air breathed of the balmy pasture and the honeysuckled 
hedge. I was continually coming upon some little document of 
poetry, in the blossomed hawthorn, the d^^isy, the cowslip, the 
primrose, or some other simple object that had received a super- 
natural value from the Muse. The first time that I heard the song 
of the nightingale, I was intoxicated more by the delicious crowd of 
remembered associations than by the melody of the notes ; and I 
shall never forget the thrill of ecstasy with which I first saw the 
lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, and wing its musical flight 
up into the morning sky. 

Washingtok Irving: 1783-1859^ 



MODES OP WIT. 

But first it may be demanded what the thing we speak of is, or 
what this facetiousness doth import ] To which question I might 
reply as Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a man. 
It is that tohich we all see and know : any one better apprehends 
what it is by acquaintance than I can inform him by description. 
It is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so 
many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously appre- 
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hended by several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard 
to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait 
of Proteus,* or to define the figure of the fleeting air. 

Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in season- 
able application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; 
sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound : some- 
times it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression : sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodged in a 
sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection : 
sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, 
in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible recon- 
ciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense : sometimes a scenical 
representation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical 
look or gesture passeth for it : sometimes an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being : sometimes 
it riseth from a lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes 
from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose : often it 
consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, 
being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings 
of language. 

It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain 
way, (such as reason teacheth and proveth things by,) which by a 
pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding 
some delight thereto. It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble 
sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of invention, a vivacity 
of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar :* it seeming to argue 
a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits . 
applicable ; a notable skill, that he can dexterously accommodate 
them to the purpose before him ; together with a lively briskness 
of humour, not apt to damp those sportful flashes of imagina- 
tion. 

It also procureth delight, by gratifying curiosity with its rareness 

6 Proteus is the ancient Shepherd of the Seas, who had a habit of changing his shape so 
fast, that nobody could tell how he looked. See page 73, note 4. 
A Vulgar in its proper Latin sense of common. Often so. 
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or semblance of difficulty ; (as monsters, not for their beauty, but 
their Tarity ; as juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abstruse- 
nesSy are beheld with pleasure ;) by diverting the mind from its 
road of serious thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit ; 
by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emulation or 
"complaisance; and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or 
insipid, witji an unusual, and thence grateful tang.' 

Isaac Barrow: 1630-1677. 



AOEIOULTUEE. 

As for the necessity of this art, it is evident enough, since this 
can live without all others, and no one other without this. This is 
like speech, without which the society of men cannot be preserved ; 
the others, like figures and tropes of speech, which serve only to 
adorn it. Many nations have lived, and some do still, without 
any art but this : not so elegantly, I confess, but still they Hve ; 
and almost all the other arts, which are here practised, are beholden 
to this for the most of their materials. 

The innocence of this Hfe is the next thing for which I commend 
it ; and if husbandmen preserve not that, they are much to blame, 
for no men are so free from the temptations of iniquity. They live 
by what they can get by industry from the earth ; and others, by 
what they can catch by craft from men. They live upon an estate 
given them by their mother ; and others, upon an estate cheated 
from their brethren. They live, like sheep and kine, by the allow- 
ances of Nature ; and others, like wolves and foxes, by the acqui- 
sitions of rapine. And I hope I may affirm (without any offence 
to the great) that sheep and kine are very useful, and that wolves 
and foxes are pernicious creatures. They are, without dispute, of 
all men, the most quiet and least apt to be inflamed to the dis- 
turbance of the commonwealth ; their manner of life incHnes them, 
and interest binds them, to love peace : in our late mad and miser- 
able civil wars, all other trades, even to the meanest, set forth 
whole troops, and raised up some great commanders, who became 

T This account of wit is one of the happiest, as it is also one of the most famous passages 
in English. Dr. Barrow was a great mathematician, and Sir Isaac Newton was one of his 
pupils. 
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famous and mighty for the mischiefs they had done : but Z do not 
remember the name of any one husbandman, who had so considera- 
ble a share in the twenty years* ruin of his country as to deserve 
the curses of his countrymen. 

And, if great delights be joined with so much innocence, 1 tliink 
it is ill done of men not to take them here, where they are so tame 
and *feady at hand, rather than hunt for them in Courts and cities, 
where they are so wild, and the chase so troublesome and dan- 
gerous. 

We are here among the vast and noble scenes of Mature ; we are 
there among the pitiful shifts of policy : we walk here in the lig^lit 
and open ways of the Divine bounty ; we grope there in the dark 
and confused labyrinths of human malice : our senses are here 
feasted with the clear and genuine taste of their objects, which are 
all sophisticated there, and for the most part overwhelmed with 
their contraries. Here, pleasure looks, methinks, like a beautiful, 
constant, and modest wife; it is there an impudent, fickle, and 
painted harlot. Here, is harmless and cheap plenty ; there, guilty 
and expenseful luxury. 

I shall only instance in one delight more, the most natural and 
best-natured of aU others, a perpetual companion of the husband- 
man ; and that is, the satisfaction of looking round about him, and 
seeing nothing but the effects and improvements of his own art and 
diligence ; to be always gathering some fruits of it, and at the same 
time to behold others ripening, and others budding; to see all 
his fields and gardens covered with the beauteous creatures of 
his own industry; and to see, like God, that all his works are 
good. 

The antiquity of his art is certainly not to be contested by any 
other. The first three men in the world were a gardener, a plough- 
man, and a grazier ; and if any man object that the second of these 
was a murderer, I desire he would consider that, as soon as he was 
so, he quitted our profession, and turned builder. It is for this 
reason, I suppose, that Ecclesiasticus forbids us to hate husbandry ; 
" because,'* says he, " the Most High has created it." We were all 
born to this art, and taught by Nature to nourish our bodies by the 
same earth out of which they were made, and to which they must 
return, and pay at last for their sustenance. 

Abraham Cowley: 16X8-Z667. 
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THE DEATH OF OEOBOE HEBBEST. 

About three weeks before his death, his old and dear friend Mr. 
Woodnot came from London to Bemerton, and never left him till 
lie had seen him draw his last breath ; and closed his eyes on his 
death-bed. In this time he was often visited and prayed for by all 
tlie clergy that lived near to him, especially by his friends the 
!Bishop and Prebends of the cathedral church in Salisbury ; but by 
none more devoutly than his wife, his three nieces, — then a part 
of his family, — and Mr. Woodnot, who were the sad witnesses of 
liis daily decay; to whom he would often speak to this pur- 
pose: 

" I now look back upon the pleasures of my life past, and see, 
the content I have taken in beauty, in wit, in music, and pleasant 
conversation, are now all past by me, like a dream, or as a shadow 
that returns not ; and are now all become dead to me, or I to them : 
and I see that, as my father and generation have done before me, 
so I also shall now suddenly, with Job, make my bed also in the 
dark ; and I praise God I am prepared for it, and that I am not to 
learn patience, now I stand in such need of it ; and my hope is, 
that I shall shortly leave this valley of tears, and be free from all 
fevers and pain : and, which will be a more happy condition, I 
shall be free frx)m sin^ and all the temptations and anxieties that 
attend it. And, this being past, I shall dwell in the new Jerusa- 
lem, dwell there with men made perfect ; dwell where these eyes 
shall see my Master and Saviour; and, with Him, see my dear 
mother, and all my relations and friends. But I must die, or not 
come to that happy place. And this is my content, that I am going 
daily towards it ; and that every day which I have lived hath taken 
a part of my appointed time from me ; and that I shall live the less 
time for having lived this and the day past.'' 

These and the like expressions, which he uttered often, may be 
said to be his enjoyment of Heaven before he enjoyed it. — The 
Sunday before his death, he rose suddenly from his bed or couch, 
called for one of his instruments, took it in his hand, and said, — 

My God, ray God, 

My music shall find Thee ; 

And every string 
Shall have its attribute to sing. 
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And, having tuned it, he played and sung, — 

The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together on time's string. 
Make bracelets, to adorn the Wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King : 
On Sundays Heaven's door stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. 

Thus he sung on Earth such hymns and anthems as the Angels 
and he and Mr. Farrer now sing in Heaven. Thus he continued, 
meditating and praying and rejoicing, till the day of his death ; 
and on that day said to Mr. Woodnot, " My dear friend, I am sorry 
I have nothing to present to my merciful God but sin and misery : 
but the first is pardoned ; and a few hours will now put a period to 
the latter; for I shall suddenly go hence, and be no more seen." 
Upon which expression, Mr. Woodnot took occasion to remember 
him of the re-edifying Layton church, and his many acts of mercy ; 
to which he made answer, saying, " They be good works, if they be 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ, and not otherwise." 

After this discourse he became more restless, and his soul seemed 
to be weary of her earthly tabernacle ; and this uneasiness became 
so visible, that his wife, his three nieces, and Mr. Woodnot stood 
constantly about his bed, beholding him with sorrow, and an un- 
willingness to lose the sight of him whom they could not hope to 
see much longer. 

As they stood thus beholding him, his wife observed him to 
breathe faintly and with much trouble ; and observed him to fall 
into a sudden agony; which so surprised her, that she fell into a 
sudden passion, and required of him to know how he did ; to which 
his answer was, that he had passed a conflict with his last enemy, 
and had overcome him, by the merits of his Master Jesus. After 
which answer, he looked up, and saw his wife and nieces weep- 
ing to an extremity, and charged them, if they loved him, to 
withdraw into the next room, and there pray every one alone 
for him; for nothing but their lamentations could make his 
death uncomfoitable. To which request their sighs and tears 
wou^d not suffer them to make any reply : but they yielded 
him a sad obedience, leaving with him only Mr. Woodnot and 
Mr. Bostock. 
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Immediately after they had left him, he said to Mr. Bostock, 
" Pray, Sir, open that door, then look into that cahinet, in which 
you may easily find my last will, and give it into my hand " : 
which "being done, Mr. Herbert delivered it into the hand of Mr. 
Woodnot, and said, "My old friend, I here deliver you my last 
will, in ^which you will find that I have made you my sole execu- 
tor for the good of my wife and nieces ; and I desire you to show 
kindness to them, as they shall need it. I do "not desire you to be 
just, for I know you will be so for your own sake ; but I charge 
you, hy the religion of our friendship, to be careful of them." And, 
having obtained Mr. Woodnot's promise to be so, he said, " I am 
now ready to die " : after which words he said, " Lord, forsake me 
not now my strength faileth me ; but grant me mercy for the merits 
of my Jesus : and now, Lord, Lord, now receive my soul." And 
with those words he breathed forth his divine soul, without any 
apparent disturbance; Mr. Woodnot and Mr. Bostock attending 
his last breath, and closing his eyes. 

Thus he lived and thus he died, like a saint, unspotted from the 
world, full of alms-deeds, full of humility, and all the examples of 
a virtuous life. . 

ISAAC Walton : 1693-1683. 

Walton's Book of Lives. 

There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropped from an AngeFs wing. With moistened eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen : 

0, could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methink^ their very names shine still and bright ; 

Apart, like glow-worms on a summer night ; 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray ; or seen, like stars on high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton's heavenly memory. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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TO THE OOTJlffTESS OP GTIMBEELAND. 

1 He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And rear'd the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
That neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolvM powers ; nor all the wind 

Of vanity or malice pierce, to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; — 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ! . 

2 And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil ! 
Where all the storms of passions mainly® beat 

On flesh and blood ; where honour, power, renown 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 
Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 
As frailty doth, and only great doth seem 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. 

3 He looks, upon the mightiest monarch's wars 
But only as on stately robberies ; * 
Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right, — the ill-succeeding mars 
The fairest and the best-faced enterprise. 
Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails : 
Justice, he sees, as if seducM, still 

Conspires with power, whose cause must not be ill. 

4 He sees the face of right t' appear as manifold 
As are the passions of uncertain man ; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires. 
To serve his ends, and make his courses hdd : 
He sees that, let deceit work what it can, 
Plot and contrive base ways to high desires, 
Still the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks this smote of wit. 

• Mainly in its old sense of greaUy or strongly ; as in the phrase, " With «U his might and 
main." 
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5 'Not is he moved with all the thmhiercxacks 
Of tyrants' threats, or with the scrij brow 
Of power, that proudly sits on others* crinics. 
Charged with more crying sins than thoee he checks : 
The storms of sad oonfosion, that may grow 

Up in the present for the coming times. 
Appal not him ; that hath no side at all 
But of himself^ and knows the worst can falL 

6 Although Ids heart, so near allied to earth. 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 

Of troublous and distreas'd mortality. 

That thus make way unto the ugly birth 

Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 

Affliction upon imbecility ; 

Yet, seeing thus the course of things most run. 

He looks thereon not strange, but as fordone.* 

7 And whilst distraught^ ambition compasses. 
And is encompass'd ; whileas crafi deceiTes, 
And is deceived ; whilst man doth ransack man. 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress. 
And the inheritance of desolation leaves 

To great-expecting hopes ; he looks thereon, 
As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 
And bears no venture in impiety. 

8 Thus, Madam, fares that man that hath prepared 
A rest for his desires, and sees all things 
Beneath him, and hath leam'd this book of man, 
Full of the notes of frailty, and compared 

The best of glory with her sufferings ; 

By whom, I see, you labour all you can 

To plant your heart, and set your thoughts as near 

His glorious mansion as your powers can bear. 

9 Which, Madam, are so soundly fashioned 
By that clear judgment that hath carried you 

• Fordo ma often uaed nearly in the sense of undo. Here, as sometimes in Shakespeare, 
it may mean overcome. 
I UidnnmU is an old form of diitraeted. 

9 
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Beyond the feeble limits of your kind, 
That they can stand against the strongest head 
Passion can make ; inured to any hue 
The world can cast ; that cannot cast thy mind 
Out of her form of goodness, that doth see 
. Both what the best and worst of Earth can be. 

10 Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 

Still roll ; where all th* aspects of misery 
Predominate 3 whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress ; 
And that, unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

11 This concord, Madam, of a well-tuned mind 
Hath been so set by that all-working hand 

Of Heaven, that though the world hath done his worst 
To put it out by discords most unkind, 
Yet doth it still in perfect union stand 
With God and man ; nor ever will be forced 
From that most sweet accord ; but still agree, 
Equal in fortune's inequality.* 

Samuel Daniel : < sfa - 11619, 



PAIBE8T OP THE PAIE. 

1 Nancy ! wilt thou go with me. 
Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town? 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and russet gown 1 
No longer drest in silken sheen. 
No longer deck*d with jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair 1 

t « The weO-languaged Daniel " has become proverbial in reference to this clear-heade^ 
1^^ right-bw^4 old autjioy. He yras a favourite with Wordswo^Ji ftnd Colpridg^ 
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2 Nancy 1 when thou 'rt for away. 
Wilt thou not cast a wish behind 1 
Say, canst thou face the parching ray, 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind 1 
0, can that soft aod gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear ; 
Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene. 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair 1 ' 

3 O Nancy ! canst thou love so true, 
Through perils keen with me to go, 
Or, when thy swain mishap shall rue, 
To share with him the pang of woe ? 
Say, should disease or pain befall. 
Wilt thou assume the nurse's care. 
Nor, wistful, those gay scenes recall 
Where thou wert fairest of the feir 1 

4 And when at last thy love shall die. 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath 1 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death 1 
And wilt thou o'er his breathless clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear, 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair 1 • 

THOMAS PBROr: XTaS-tttt. 



TO MAET IH HEAVEH.. 

1 Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lovest to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. — 
Mary ! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest 1 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ] ^ 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast 1 

t Boms set this down as "perhaps the most beautiful ballad in the English language." 
Bishop Percy i« chiefly known as the editor of Reliqiua of Ancient Poetry, 
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2 That sacred hour can I forget 1 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love 1 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past, — 

Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we 't was our last ! 

3 Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild- woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene ; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on every spray. 
Till too, too soon the glowing West 
Proclaimed the speed of wingM day. 

4 Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with fniser care ; 
Time but th' impression deeper makes. 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest 1 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid 1 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast 1 

Robert Burns: Z759-Z79& 



THE GEirmS OF SOOTLAND. 

1 Know, the great Genius of this land 
Has many a light, aerial band. 
Who, all beneath his high command, 

Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand. 
Their labours ply. 

2 They Scotia's race among them share : 
Some fire the soldier on to dare ; 
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Some rouse the patriot up to baie 

Corruption's heart ; 
Some teach the bard, a darling caie. 

The tuneful art. 

3 'Mong swelling floods of reeking gore. 
They, ardent, kindling spirits, potir ; 
Or, 'mid the venal senate's roar, 

They, sightless, stand. 
To mend the honest patriot-lore, 
And grace the hand. 

4 And when the bard or hoary sage 
Charm or instruct the future age. 
They bind the wild poetic rage 

In energy. 
Or point the inconclusive page 
Full on the eye. 

6 Hence Fullarton, the brave and young ; 
Hence Dempster's zeal-inspir^ tongue ; 
Hence sweet harmonious Beattie sung 

His "Minstrel Lays"; 
Or tore, with noble ardour stung, 

The sceptic's bays. 

6 To lower orders are assign'd\ 

The humbler ranks of human-kind, • — 
The rustic bard, the labouring hind. 

The artisan : 
All choose, as various they 're inclined, 

The various man. 

7 When yellow waves the heavy grain. 
The threatening storm some strongly rein ; 
Some teach to meliorate the plain 

With tillage-skiU ; 
And some instruct the shepherd-train, 
Blithe o'er the hill. 
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8 Some hint the lover's harmless wile ; 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile ; 
Some soothe the labourer's weary toil, 

For humbler gains, 
And make his cottage-scenes beguile 
His cares and pains. 

9 Some, bounded to a district-space, 
Explore at large man's infant race, 
To mark the embryotic trace 

Of rustic bard ; 
And careful note each opening grace, 
A guide and guard. 

10 Of these am I, — Coila my name ; 
And tliis district as mine I claim, 
Where once the Campbells, chiefs of feme, 

Held ruling power : 
I mark'd thy embryo tuneful flame 
Thy natal hour. 

11 With future hope I oft would gaze, 
Fond, on thy little early ways, 
Thy rudely-caroll'd, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhymes, 
Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

12 I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 
Or, when the North his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 

13 Or, when the deep-green-mantled earth 
Warm cherish'd every floweret's birth. 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In every grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. . 



^ 
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14 When ripen'd fields and azure skies 
Call'd forth the reaper's rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening joys, 

And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom's swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 

15 When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong. 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along. 
Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Th' adorM name 
I taught thee how to pour in song. 
To soothe thy flame. 

ROBBItT BinUIS: X7S»-X796h 



raSTAHT PEOSPEOT OP ETOH OOLLEOE. 

y 

1 Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; * 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way ; 

2 Ah happy hills ! ah pleasing shade ! 

Ah fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

4 King Henry the Sixth, the founder of Eton College. He was regarded as a saint by his 
friends, but came nearer being an inwxfn.i. Borfl in 1421, and murdered in the Tower in 
147L 
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And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 

3 Say, fether Thames, — for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace, — 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave 1 
The captive linnet who enthral 1 
What idle progeny succeed. 
To chase the rolling circle's speed 

Or urge the flying ball 1 

4 While some, on earnest business bent, 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours that bring constraint. 

To sweeten liberty ; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 
And imknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

6 Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs, buxom health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 
And lively cheer, of vigour boni ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light 
That fly th' approach, of morn. 

6 Alas ! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play I 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day ; 
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Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate 
And black misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ! 
Ah, tell th^m they are men ! 

7 These shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, — 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind : 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth * 

That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piecing dart. 

8 Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy : 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness' alter'd eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Kemorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 

9 Lo, in the vale of years beneath, 

A grisly troop are seen. 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 
•This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains. 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Age ! 
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10 To each his sufferings ; all are men. 

Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies 1 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 
No more ; — where ignorance is hliss, 

'T is folly to be wise. 

THOMAS Cray: 17x6' 1772; 



soNa oir MAT MOBiTiira. 

Now the bright morning Star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. — 

Hail) bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our eariy song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

( Milton. 



TO MAT. 

Though many suns have risen and set 

Since thou, blithe May, wert bom, 
And Bards, who haiFd thee, may forget 

Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 
There are who to a birthday strain 

Confine not harp and voice. 
But evermore throughout thy reign 

Are grateful and rejx)ice ! 



r 
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2 Delicious odours ! music sweet, 
Too sweet to pass away ! 

0, for a deathless song to meet 
The soulV desire, — a lay 
I That, when a thousand years are told, 

t Should praise thee, genial Power ! 

I Through summer heat, autumnal cold, 

And Winter's dreariest hour. 

3 Earth, sea, thy presence feel ; nor less, 
I If yon ethereal blue 

I With its soft smile the truth express, 

, The heavens have felt it too. 

I The inmost heart of man if glad 

Partakes a livelier cheer ; 
And eyes that cannot but be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 

4 Since thy return, through days and weeks 
I Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wfin and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 

The Old, by thee revived, have said, 
" Another year is ours " ; 

And wayworn wanderers, poorly fed, 
Have smiled upon thy flowers. 

6 Who tripping lisps a merry song 
Amid his playful peers 1 
The tender infant who was long 

A prisoner of fond fears ; 
But now, when every sharp-edged blast 

Is quiet in its sheath, 
. His mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth's sweetness in thy breath. 

6 Thy help is with the weed that creeps 
Along the humblest ground ; 
No cliff so bare but on its steeps 
Thy favours may be found ; 
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But most on some peculiar nook 
That our own hands have drest, 

Thou and thy train are proud to look. 
And seem to love it best. 

7 And yet how pleased we wander forth 

When May is whispering, " Come ! 
Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 

The happiest for your home ; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me is spread 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret's head, 

And on your turf-clad graves ! " 

8 Such greeting heard, away with sighs 

For lilies that must fade. 
Or " the rathe primrose as it dies 

Forsaken " in the shade ! 
Vernal fruitions and desires 

Are link'd in endless chase ; 
While, as one kindly growth retires, 

Another takes its place. 

9 And what if thou, sweet May, hast known 

Mishap by worm and blight ; 
If expectations newly blown 

Have perish'd in thy sight ; 
If loves and joys, while up they sprung^ 

Were caught as in a snare : 
Such is the lot of all the young. 

However bright and fair. 

10 Lo ! streams that April could not check 

Are patient of thy rule ; 
Gurgling in foamy water-break, .^ * 

Loitering in glassy pool : 
By thee, thee only, could be sent 

Such gentle mists as glide, 
Curling with unconfirm'd intent 

On that green mountain's side. 
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1 1 How delicate the leafy veil 

Through which yon house of God 
Gleams *mid the peace of this deep dale 

By few but shepherds trod ! 
And lowly huts, near beaten ways, 

No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 

Peep forth, and are admired. 

12 Season of fancy and of hope. 

Permit not for one hour, 
A blossom from thy crown to drop, 

Nor add to it a flower ! 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 

Of self-restraining art. 
This modest charm of not too much, 

Part seen, imagined part ! 

Wordsworth. 



FLOWEBS. 

" Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow." — St. Matthew, vi. 28. 

1 Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies 

To fill the heart's fond view ! 
In childhood's sports, companions gay; 
In sorrow, on Life's downward way. 
How soothing ! in our last decay 

Memorials prompt and true. 

2 Eelics ye are of Eden's bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 

As when ye crown'd the sunshine hours 

Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall'n all besides, — the world of life. 
How is it stain'd with fear and strife ! 
In Eeason's world what storms are rife. 

What passions range and glare ! 
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3 But cheerful and unclianged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eve's matron smile 

In the world's opening glow. 
The stars of heaven a course are taught 
Too high ahove our human thought ; 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 

And, as we ga^, we know. 

4 Ye dwell beside our paths and homes. 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow ; 
And guilty man, where'er he roams, 

Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet ; 
But we may taste your solace sweet, 

And come again to-morrow. 

6 Ye fearless in your nests abide ; 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 

By all but lowly eyes : 
For ye could draw th* admiring g^ze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys : 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze. 

He taught us how to prize. 

6 Ye felt your Maker's smile that hour. 

As when He paused and own'd you good ; 
His blessing on Earth's primal bower. 

Ye felt it all renew'd. 
What care ye now, if Winter's storm 
Sweep ruthless o'er each silken form ? 
Christ's blessing at your heart is warm, 

Ye fear no vexing mood. 

7 Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find. 

Of your calm loveliness I 
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" Live for to-day ! to-morrow's light 
To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight ; 
Gro sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy mom will bless." 

JOHN KEBLB: X79t-sS6& 



Oir LEAYINO A DEAB OLD HOME. 

/// 

Low was our pretty cot : our tallest rose 
Peep*d at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early mom, 
The sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom'd ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion. Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 
A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bristowa's citizen : methought it calm'd 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelings ; for he paused, and look'd 
With a pleased sadness, and gazed all around, 
Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round again, 
And sigh'd, and said it was a blessM Place. /^ 
And we were blessfed. Oft with patient ear 
Long-listening to the viewless sky-lark's note, 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wings,) in whisper'd tones 
I 've said to my beloved, " Such, sweet girl, 
The inobtrusive song of happiness. 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear \ when all is hush'd. 
And the heart listens." 

But the time when first 
From that low dell steep up the stony mount 
I climb'd i;\rith perilous toil, and reach 'd the top, 
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0, what a goodly scene ! Here the bleak monnt, 

The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep ; 

Gray clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields ; 

And river, now with bushy rocks o'erbrow'd, 

Now winding bright and full, with naked banks ; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood. 

And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire ; 

The channel there, the islands and white sails, 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless Ocean, — 

It seem*d like Omnipresence. God, methought, 

Had bunt Him there a temple : the whole world 

Seem'd imaged in its vast circumference. 

No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart. 

Blest hour ! It was a luxury — ^ to be ! 

Ah, quiet dell, dear cot, and mount sublime ! 
I was constrained to quit you. Was it right, 
While my unnumbered brethren toil'd and bled. 
That I should dream away th' intrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use 1 
Sweet is the tear that from some Howard's eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
And he that works me good with unmoved face 
Doe^ it but half; he chills me while he aids, 
My benefactor, not my brother man. 
Yet even this, this cold beneficence. 
Praise, praise it, my Soul 1 oft as thou scann'st 
The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving tribe. 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies. 
I therefore go, and join head, heart, and hand. 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 

Yet oft, when after honourable toil 
Rests the tired mind, and waking loves to dream. 
My spirit shall revisit thee, dear cot, 
Thy jasmin and thy window-peeping rose. 
And myrtles fearless of the wild sea-air, 



r 
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And I shall sigh fond wishes, — sweet abode ! 
Ah, had none greater ! And that all had such ! 
It might be so, — but the time is not yet. 
Speed it, Father ! let Thy kingdom come ! 

S. T. COLBRIOGB: 1773-1834. 



MILTON AHD JEBEMT TATLOE. 

V If ever two great men might seem, during their whole lives, to 
have moved in direct opposition, though neither of them has at any 
time introduced the name of the other, Milton and Jeremy Taylor 
were they. The former commenced his career by attacking the 
Church-Liturgy and all set forms of prayer. The latter, but far 
more successfully, by defending both. Milton's next work was 
against the Prelacy and the then-existing Church-government; 
Taylor's in vindication and support of them. Milton became 
more and more a stem republican, or rather an advocate for that 
religious and moral aristocracy which, in his day, was called repub- 
licanism, and which, even more than royalism itself, is the direct 
antipode of modem Jacobinism. Taylor, as more and more scepti- 
cal concerning the fitness of men in general for power, became more 
and more attached to the prerogatives of monarchy. ^ 

From Calvinism, with a still decreasing respect for Fathers, 
Councils, and for Church-antiquity in general, Milton seems to 
have ended in an indifference, if not a dislike, to all forms of 
ecclesiastic government, and to have retreated wholly into the 
inward and spiritual Church-communion of his own spirit with 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
Taylor, with a growing reverence for authority, an increasing sense 
of the insufficiency of the Scriptures without the aids of tradition 
and the consent of authorized interpreters, advanced as far in his 
approaches to Catholicism as a conscientious minister of the English 
Church could well venture. 

Milton would be and would utter the same to all, on all occa- 
sions : he would tell the tmth, the whole tmth, and nothing but 
the tmth. Taylor would become aU things to all men, if by any 
means he might benefit any ; hence he availed himself, in his pop- 
10 
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ular writings, of opinions and representations which stand offcen in 
striking contrast with the doubts and convictions expressed in his 
more philosophical works. He appears indeed, not too severely to 
have blamed that managemeTU of truth authorized and exemplified 
by almost all the Fathers. 

The same antithesis might be carried on with the elements of 
their several intellectual powers. Milton, austere, condensed, im- 
aginative, supporting his truth by direct enunciation of lofty moral 
sentiment and by distinct visual representations, and in the same 
spirit overwhelming what he deemed falsehood by moral denuncia- 
tion and a succession of pictures appalling or repulsive. In liis 
prose, so many metaphors, so many allegorical miniatures. Taylor, 
eminently discursive, accumulative, and (to use one of his own 
words) agglomerative ; still more rich in images than Milton him- 
self, but images of Fancy, and presented to the common and passive 
eye, rather than to the eye of the iniagination. Whether support- 
ing or assailing, he makes his way either by argument or by appeals 
to the affections, unsurpassed even by the Schoobnen in subtilty, 
agility, and logic-wit, and unrivalled by the most rhetorical of the 
Fathers in the copiousness and vividness of his expressions and 
illustrations. Here words that convey feelings, and words that 
flash images, and words of abstract notion, flow together, and at 
once whirl and rush onward like a stream, at once rapid and full 
of eddies ; and yet still interfused, here and there, we see a tongue 
or isle of smooth water, with some picture in it of earth or sky, 
landscape or living group of quiet beauty. 

Differing, then, so widely, and almost contrariantly, wherein did 
these great men agree % wherein did they resemble each other ] In 
Genius, in Learning, in unfeigned Piety, in blameless Purity of 
Life, and in benevolent aspirations and purposes for the moral and 
temporal improvement of their fellow creatures! Both of them 
wrote a Latin Accidence, to render education more easy and less 
painful to children; both of them composed hymns and psalms 
proportioned to the capacity of common congregations ; both, nearly 
at the same time, set the glorious example of publicly recommend- 
ing and supporting general Toleration, and the Liberty both of the 
Pulpit and the Press ! 

& T. COLERIDCB. 
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MILTON ON HIS LOSS OF SiaHT. 

Let the calumniators of the Divine goodness cease to revile, or 
to make me the object of their superstitious imaginations. Let 
them consider that my situation, such as it is, is neither an object 
of my shame nor my regret, that my resolutions are too firm to 
be shaken, that I am not depressed by any sense of the Divine 
displeasure : that, on the other hand, in the most momentous 
periods I have had full experience of the Divine favour and pro- 
tection ; and that, in the solace and the strength which have been 
infused into me from above, I have' been enabled to do the will 
of God ; that I may oflener think on what He has bestowed than 
on what He has withheld : that, in short, I am unwilling to ex- 
change my consciousness of rectitude with that of any other person^ 
and that I feel the recollection a treasured store of tranquillity and 
delight. 

But, if the choice were necessary, I would, Sir, prefer my blind- 
ness to yours. Yours is a cloud spread over the mind, which 
darkens both the light of reason and of conscience : mine keeps 
from my view only the coloured surfaces of things, while it leaves 
me at liberty to contemplate the beauty and stability of virtue and 
of truth. How many things are there, besides, which I would not 
willingly see ! how many which I must see, against my will ! and 
how few which I feel any anxiety to see ! There is, as the Apostle 
has remarked, a way to strength through weakness. Let me, then, 
be the most feeble creature alive, as long as that feebleness serves 
to invigorate the energies of my rational and immortal spirit ; as 
long as, in that obscurity in which I am enveloped, the light of 
the Divine presence more clearly shines : then, in proportion as I 
am weak, I shall be invincibly strong ; and in proportion as I am 
blind, I shall more clearly see. 

0, that I may thus be perfected by feebleness, and irradiated by 
obscurity! And, indeed, in my blindness I enjoy in no incon- 
siderable degree the favour of the Deity; who regards me with 
more tenderness and compassion in proportion as I am able to 
behold nothing but Himself. Alas, for him who insults me, — 
who maligns, and merits public execration ! For the Divine law 
not only shields me from injury, but almost renders me too sacred 
to attack ; not indeed so much from the privation of my sight, as 
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from the overshadowing of those heavenly wings which seems to 
have occasioned this obscurity ; which, when occasioned, the Deity- 
is wont to illuminate with an interior light, more precious and more 
pure. To this I ascribe the more tender assiduities of my friends, 
their soothing attentions, their kind visits, their reverential observ- 
ances. This extraordinary kindness which I experience cannot be 
any fortuitous combination ; and friends, such as mine, do not sup- 
pose that all the virtues of a man are contained in his eyes. 



PBEEDOH THE ELEMEITT OF VlKTUli. 

How great a virtue is temperance, how much of moment through 
the whole life of man! Yet God commits the managing of so 
great a trust, without particular law or prescription, wholly to the 
demeanour of every grown man. For those actions which enter 
into a man, rather than issue out of him, and therefore defile not, 
God uses not to captivate under a perpetual childhood of prescrip- 
tion, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his own chooser : 
there were but little work left for preaching, if law and compulsion 
should grow so fast upon those things which heretofore were gov- 
erned only by exhortation. 

Good and evil, we know, in the field of this world grow up 
together almost inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so 
involved and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so 
many cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those 
confused seeds which were imposed upon Psyche as an incessant 
labour, to cull out and sort asunder,* were not more intermixed. 
It was from out the rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledge 
of good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into 
the world. And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into 
of knowing good and evil, that is to say, of knowing good by 
eviL 

s Psyche is the classical representative of the human sonl as pnrifled by suffering, and 
thus made capable of true felicity. Her surpassing beauty caused Cupid to fall in love 
with her ; and this drew upon her the Jealousy and hatred of Venus, who, having reduced 
her to slaveiy. imposed upon her the painftil drudgery here spoken of . At length, by a pe^ 
petual union with Cupid, that is, with love. Psyche became immortal In art she was rep> 
resented as a maiden with the wings of a butterfly. 
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As, therefore, the state of man now is, what wisdom can theie 
'be to choose, what continence to forhear, without the knowledge 
of evil] He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
Itaits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, 
and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfanng 
Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adver- 
sary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not 
innocence into the world, we bring impurity rather ; that which 
purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. 

Thitt virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the contem- 
plation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her 
followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure; her 
whiteness is but an excremental whiteness : which was the reason 
why our sage and serious poet Spenser, — whom I dare be known 
to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,^ — describing 
true temperance under the person of Guyon, brings him in with 
his palmer^ through the Cave of Mammon, and the Bower of 
earthly Bliss, that he might see and know, and yet abstain. 

Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of vice is in the 
world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the 
scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we more 
safely, and with less danger, scout into the r^ons of sin and fal- 
sity, than by reading all manner of tractates,^ and hearing aU man- 
ner of reason ? 

John Milton: 1608-1674. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, th' heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men \ 

( Dons Scotus and Thomas Aquinas were the two most famous Schoolmen of their day; 
and flourished in the latter half of the thirteenth century. The former was sumamed TA% 
SvbtUe Doctor ; the latter, The Angelic Doctor. 

' Sir Ouyon is the hero of the second book of Spenser's Faerie Queene. Palmer is, prop- 
erly, a pUgrim; so called because pilgrims were wont to carry a stick or branch of paim as 
a badge. 

• Tractate is the old word for treatise or trad. 
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0, raise us up, return to us again ! 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the s^ : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life's common way 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 



Wordsworth. 



MAN'S PEOPLE aOOD. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a convenient 
good, to which it tends, and in the obtainment of which it rests 
and is satisfied, l^atural bodies have all their own natural place, 
whither, if not hindered, they move incessantly till they be in it ; 
and they declare, by resting there, that they are, as I may say, 
where they would be. Sensitive creatures are carried to seek a 
sensitive good, as agreeable to their rank in being, and, attaining 
that, aim no further. Now, in this is the excellency of man, that 
he is made capable of a communion with his Maker, and, because 
capable of it, is unsatisfied without it : the soul, being cut out (so 
to speak) to that largeness, cannot be filled with less. Though he 
is fallen from his right to that good, and from all right desire of 
it, yet not from a -capacity of it, no, nor from a necessity of it for 
the answering and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart, once gone from God, turns continually further 
away from Him, and moves not towards Him till it be renewed, 
yet even in that wandering it retains that natural relation to Grod, 
as its centre, that it hath no true rest elsewhere, nor can by any 
means find it. It is made for Him, and is therefore still restless 
till it meet with Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet his heart 
by other things, and digests many vexations with hopes of con- 
tentment in the end, and accomplishment of some design he hath ; 
but still the heart misgives. Many times he attains not the thing 
he seeks ; but, if he do, yet he never attains the satisfaction he 
seeks and expects in it ; but only learns from that to desire some- 
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thing further, and still hunts on after a fancy, drives his own 
shadow before him, and never overtakes it ; and if he did, yet it 
is but a shadow. And so in running from God, besides the sad 
end, he carries an interwoven punishment with his sin, the natural 
disquiet and vexation of his spirit, fluttering to and firo, and " find- 
ing no rest for the sole of his foot." 

We study to debase our souls, and make them content with less 
than they are made for ; yea, we strive to make them carnal, that 
they may be pleased with sensible things. And in this men attain 
a brutish content for a time, forgetting their higher good. But, 
certainly, we cannot think it sufficient, and that no more were to 
be desired beyond ease and plenty, and pleasures of sense; for 
then a beast, in good case and a good pasture, might contest with 
us in point of happiness, and carry it away; for that sensitive 
good he enjoys without sin, and without the vexation that is mixed 
with us in all. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, the immortal 
soul, descended from Heaven, must either be more happy or remain 
miserable. The highest, the increated Spirit, is the proper good, 
" the Father of spirits," that pure and full good which raises the 
soul above itself; whereas all other things draw it down below 
itself. So, then, it is never well with the soul but when it is near 
nnto God, yea, in its union with Him, married to Him : mis- 
matching itseK elsewhere, it hath never any thing but shame and 
sorrow. 

Robert Lbighton: 16x1-1684. 



THE SOUL'S PSOFEB EOICE. 

The happiness of the soul consists in the exercise of the affec- 
tions ; not* in sensual pleasures, not in activity, not in excitement, 
not in self-esteem, not in the consciousness of power, not in knowl- 
edge : in none of these things lies our happiness, but in our affec- 
tions being elicited, employed, supplied. As hunger and thirst, as 
taste, sound, and smell, are the channels through which this bodily 
frame receives pleasure ; so the affections are the instruments by 
which the soul has pleasure. When they are exercised duly, it is 
happy; when they are undeveloped, restrained, or thwarted, it. 
is not happy. This is our real and true bliss, not to know, or to 
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affect, or to pureue; but to love, to hope, to joy, to admire, to 
revere, to adore. Our real and true bliss Hes in the possession ojT 
those objects on which our hearts may rest and be satisfied. 

Now, if this be so, here is at once a reason for saying that tl&e 
thought of God, and nothing short of it, is the happiness of man. : 
for though there is much besides to serve as subject of knowledge, 
or motive for action, or instrument of excitement, yet the affections 
require something more vast and more enduring than any things 
created. What is novel and sudden excites, but does not influence^ 
what is pleasurable or useful raises no awe ; self moves no revei^ 
ence, and mere knowledge kindles no love. He alone is sufficient 
for the heart who made it 

I do not say, of course, that nothing short of the Almighty 
Creator can awaken and answer to our love, reverence, and trust : 
man can do this for man. Man doubtless is an object to rouse his 
brother's love, and repays it in his measure. Nay, it is a great 
duty, one of the two chief duties of religion, thus to be minded 
towards our neighbour. But I am not speaking here of what we 
can do, or ought to do, but what it is our happiness to do ; and 
surely it may be said that, though the love of the brethren, the 
love of all men, be one half of our obedience, yet, exercised by 
itself, were that possible, which it is not, it were no part of our 
reward. And for this reason, if for no other, that our hearts 
require something more permanent and uniform than man can be. 

We gain much for a time from fellowship with each other. It is 
a relief to us, as fresh air to the fainting, or meat and drink to the 
hungry, or a flood of tears. to the heavy in mind. It is a soothing 
comfort to have those whom we may make our confidants ; a com- 
fort to have those to whom we may confess our faults ; a comfort 
to have those to whom we may look for sympathy. Love of home 
and family in these and other ways is sufficient to make this life 
tolerable to the multitude of men, which otherwise it would not be; 
but still, after all, our affections exceed such exercise of them, and 
demand what is more stable. 

Do not all men die ] are they not taken from us 1 are they not as 
uncertain as the grass of the field ] We do not give our hearts to 
things inanimate, because these have no permanence in them. We 
do not place our affections on Sun, Moon, and stars, or this rich 
and fair Earth, because all things material come to nought, and 
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▼anisb. like day and night. Man, too, though he has an intelli- 
gence within him, yet in his best estate is altogether vanity. K 
our Happiness consists in our affections being employed and recom- 
pensed, " man that is bom of a woman " cannot be our happiness : 
for liow can he be the stay of another, who " continueth not in one 
stay " himself] 

!But there is another reason why God alone is the happiness of 

our souls : The contemplation of Him, and nothing but it, is able 

fully to open and relieve the mind, to unlock, occupy, and fix our 

affections. We may indeed love things created with great intense- 

n.ess; but such affection, when disjoined from the love of the 

Creator, is like a stream running in a narrow channel, impetuous,. 

vehement, turbid. The heart runs out, as it were, only at one 

door ; it is not an expanding of the whole man. Created natures 

cannot open us, or elicit the ten thousand mental senses which 

\)elong to us, and through which we really live. Kone but the 

presence of our Maker can enter us ; for to none besides can the 

whole heart in all its thoughts and feelings be unlocked and 

subjected. 

We know that even our nearest friends enter into us but par- 
tially, and hold intercourse with us only at times; whereas the 
consciousness of a perfect and enduring Presence, and it alone, 
keeps the heart open. Withdraw the Object on which it rests, 
and it will relapse s^ain into its state of confinement and constraint ; 
and in proportion as it is limited, either to certain seasons or to 
certain affections, the heart is stmightened and distressed. If it be 
not overbold to say it,. He who is Infinite can alone be its measure ; 
He alone can answer to the mysterious assemblage of feelings and 
thoughts which it has within. 

JOHN HENRY NBWMAN: x8ox- 



THE BLESSINGS OF HOME. 

OuB safest way of coming into communion with mankind is 
through our own household. For there our sorrow and regret at 
the failings of the bad are in proportion to our love, while our 
familiar intercourse with the good has a secretly-assimilating influ- 
ence upon our characters. The domestic man has an independence 
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of thought which puts him at ease in society, and a cheerfulness 
and henevolence of feeling which seem to ray out from him, and to 
diffuse a pleasurable sense over those near him, like a soft, bright 
day. 

As domestic life strengthens a man's virtue, so does it help to a 
sound judgment in a right balancing of things, and gives an integ- 
rity and propriety to the whole character. God, in His goodness^ 
has ordained that virtue should make its own enjoyment, and tha^t, 
wherever a vice or frailty is rooted out, something should spring up 
to be a beauty and delight in its stead. But a man of a character 
rightly cast has his pleasures at home, which, though fitted to his 
highest nature, are common to him as his daily food; and he moves 
about his house under a continued sense of them, and is happy 
almost without heeding it. 

Women have been called angels, in love-tales and sonnets, till we • 
have almost learned to think of Angels as little better than women. 
Yet a man who knows a woman thoroughly, and loves her truly, — 
and there are women who may be so known and loved, — will find, 
after a few years, that his relish for the grosser pleasures is lessened, 
and that he has growii into a fondness for the intellectual and 
refined without an effort, and almost unawares. He has been led 
on to virtue through his pleasures ; and the delights of the eye, 
and the gentle play of that passion which is the most inward and 
romantic of our nature, and which keeps much of its character 
Amidst the concerns of life, have held him in a kind of spirituaUzed 
existence : he shares his very being with one who, a creature of 
this world, and with something of this world's frailties, is 

Yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

With all the sincerity of a companionship of feeling, cares, sor- 
rows, and enjoyments, her presence is as the presence of a purer 
being; and there Is that in her nature which seems to bring 
him nearer to a better world. She is, as it were, linked to 
Angels, and in his exalted moments he feels himself held by the 
same tie. 

Men who feel deeply show little of their deepest feelings to each 
other. But, aside from the close union and common interests and 
'*oncems between husband and wife, a woman seems to be a crea- 
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tnre peculiarly ordained for a man to open his heart to and share its 

joys with, -and to he a comforter to his griefs. Her voice soothes 

US Hke music ; she is our light in gloom and our Sun in a cold 

EWorld. In time of affliction she does not come to us like a man, 

i^lio lays hy, for the hour, his proper nature to give us relief. She 

ministers to us with a hand so gentle, and speaks in a voice so 

calm and kind, and her very heing is so much in all she does, that 

stie seems at the moment as one bom only for the healing of our 

sorrows, and for a rest to our cares. The man to whom such a 

"being is sent for comfort and support must he sadly hard and 

depraved, if he does not feel his inward disturbance sinking away, ^ 

and a quietude stealing through his &ame. 

We have heard of the sameness of domestic life. He must have 
a dull head and a dry heart who gi*ows weary of it. A man who 
moralizes feelingly, and has a proneness to see a beauty and fitness 
in all God's works, may find daily food for his mind even in an 
Infant. In its innocent sleep, when it seems like some blessed 
thing dropped from the clouds, with tints so delicate, and with its 
peaceful breathings, we can hardly think of it as of mortal mould, 
it looks so like a pure spirit made visible for our dehght. 

V Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 

says Wordsworth. And who of us, that is not so over-good as to 
be unconscious of vice, has not felt rebuked and humbled under 
the clear and open countenance of a child 1 — who that has not felt 
his impurities foul upon him in the presence of a sinless child? 
These feelings make the best lesson that can be taught a man ; and 
tell him, in a way which all he has read or heard never could, how 
paltry is the mere intellect compared with a pure and good heart. 
He that will humble himself, and go to a child for instruction, will 
come away a wiser man. 

If children can make us wiser, they surely can make us better. 
There is no one more to be envied than a good-natured man watch- 
ing the workings of children's minds, or overlooking their play. 
Their eagerness, curious about every thing, making out by a quick 
imagination what they see but a part of; their fanciful combina- 
tions and magic inventions, creating out of ordinary circumstances, 
and the common things which surround them, strange events and 
little ideal worlds, and these all working in mystery to form 
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matured thought ; are study enough for the most acute minds, and 
should teafch us, also, not too officiously to regulate what wg so 
little understand. The still musing and deep abstraction in wliicli 
they sometimes sit affect us as a playful mockery of older heacls. 
These little philosophers have no foolish system, with all its pride 
and jargon, confusing their brains. Theirs is the natural move- 
ment of the soul, intense with new life and busy after truth, work- 
ing to some purpose, though without noise. 

A man may have many vices upon him, and have walked lon^ 
in a bad course ; yet, if he has a love of children, and can take 
. pleasure in their talk and play, there is something still left in him 
t(f work upon, — something which can love simplicity and trutli. 
I have seen one, in whom some low vice had become a habit, make 
himself a plaything of a set of riotous children with as much 
delight in his countenance as if nothing but goodness had ever been 
expressed in it ; and I have felt as much of sympathy and kindness 
towards him, as I have of dislike and misgiving towards another 
who has gone through life with all due propriety, but with that 
cold and supercilious bearing towards children which makes them 
shrinking and still. I have known one of the latter attempt, with 
uncouth condescension, to court an open-hearted child, who would 
draw back with an instinctive aversion ; and I have felt as if there 
were a curse upon him. Better to be driven out from among men 
than to be disliked of children. 

When my heart has been full of gladness and good-will at the 
thought of the blessings of home, and at the remembrance that the 
little which is right within me was learned there; when I have 
reflected upon the nature of my enjoyments abroad, and cast them 
up, and found them so few, and have then turned home again, and 
have seen that its pleasures were my best lessons of virtue, as 
countless as good ; I have thought I could talk of it for ever. It is 
not so. Though the feeling of home never wearies, because kind 
offices and the thousand little ways in which home attachments are 
always uttering themselves keep it fresh and full in its course, yet 
the feeling itself, and that which feeds it, have a simplicity and 
unity of character of which little is to be told, though they are 
always with us. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA: 1787- 
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A "VIETUOTJS WIPE A GBEAT TEEA8UEE. 



t Such a treasure had the celehrated teacher Eabbi Meir found. 

I He sat during the whole of one Sabbath-day in the public school, 
and instructed the people. During his absence from his house his 

I t'wo sons died, both of them of uncommon beauty, and enlightened 
in the law. His wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them 
xipon the marriage-bed, and spread a white covering over their 
bodies. In the evening Rabbi Meir came home. "Where are 
my two sons," he asked, " that I may give them my blessing 1 " 
"They are gone to the school," was the answer. "I repeatedly 
looked round the school," he replied, "and I did not see them 
there." She reached to him a goblet, he praised the Lord at the 
going out of the Sabbath, drank, and again asked, "Where are 
my sons, that they too may drink of the cup of blessing?" 
** They will not be far off," she said, and placed food before him, 
that he might eat. He was in a gladsome and genial mood; 
and, when he had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed 
him : ^ 

" Rabbi, witn thy permission I would fain propose to thee one 
question." " Ask it then, my love ! " he replied. " A few days 
ago, a person intrusted some jewels to my custody, and now he 
demands them again : shouid I give them back again 1 " " This 
is a question," said Rabbi Meir, " which my wife should not have 
thought it necessary to ask. What, wouldst thou hesitate or be 
reluctant to restore to every one his own 1 " " No," she replied ; 
" but yet I thought it best not to restore them without acquainting 
thee therewith." ^ . 

She then led nim to their chamber, and, stepping to the bed, 
took the white covering from the dead bodies. — " Ah, my sons, 
my sons," thus loudly lamented the father, "my sons, the light 
of mine eyes, and the light of my understanding! I was your 
father, but ye were my teachers in the law." The mother turned 
away and wept bitterly. At length she took her husband by the 
hand and said, " Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not 
be reluctant to restore that which was intrusted to our keeping 1 
See, the Lord gave, the Lord has taken away, and blessed be the 
name of the Lord 1 " " Blessed be the name of the Lord ! " echoed 
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Rabbi Meir, " and blessed be His name for thy sake too ! for well 
is it written, * Whoso hath found a virtuous wife hath a greater 
treasure than costly pearls ; she openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness.' " 

SAMUEL Taylor Coleridge: Tjjm^tfsi^ 



OOHHON-SENSE HOBALITT. 

A MAN of thorough good-breeding, whatever else he be, is inca- 
pable of doing a rude or brutal action. He never deliberates in 
this case, or considers of the matter by prudential rules of self- 
interest and advantage. He acts from his nature, in a manner 
necessarily, and without reflection : and if he did not, it were im- 
possible for him to answer his character, or be found that truly 
well-bred man, on every occasion. It is the same with the honest 
man. He cannot deliberate in the case of a plain villainy. A plum 
is no temptation to him. He likes and loves himself too well to 
change hearts with one of those coiTupt miscreants who amongst 
them gave that name to a round sum of money gained by rapine 
and plunder of the commonwealtL He who would enjoy a freedom 
of mind, and be truly possessor of himself, must be above the 
thought of stooping to what is villainous or base. He, on the other 
side, who has a heart to stoop, must necessarily quit the thought 
of manliness, resolution, friendship, merit, and a character with 
himself and others. But to affect these enjoyments and advan- 
tages, together with the privileges of a licentious principle ; to 
pretend to enjoy society, and a free mind, in company with a 
knavish heart, is as ridiculous as the way of children, who eat their 
cake, and afterwards cry for it. When men begin to deliberate 
about dishonesty, and, finding it go less against their stomach, ask 
slyly, " Why they should stick at a good piece of knavery, for a 
good sum ] " they should be told, as children, that they cannot eat 
their cake, and have it. 

When men, indeed, are become accomplished knaves, they are 
past crying for their cake. They know themselves, and are known 
by mankind. Tt is not these who are so much envied or admired. 
The moderate kind are the more taking with us. Yet, had we 
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m sense, ^we should consider, it is in reality the thorough profligate 

■ knave, the very complete unnatural villain alone, who can any way 

■ bid for happiness with the honest man. True interest is wholly 

■ on one side or the other. All between is inconsistency, irreso- 
I lation, remorse, vexation, and an ague-fit ; from hot to cold ; from 

' one passion to another quite contrary ; a perpetual discord of life ; 

and an alternate disquiet and self-disUke. The only rest or repose 

must be through one determined, considerate resolution : which, 

wlien once taken, must be courageously kept, and the passions and 

affections brought under obedience to it ; the temper steeled and 

hardened to the mind ; the disposition to the judgment. Both 

must agree ; else all must be disturbance and confusion. So that 

to tliink with one's self, in good earnest, " Why may not one do 

this little villainy, or commit this one treachery, and but for once 1 " 

is tlie most ridiculous imagination in the world, and contrary to 

common sense. For a common honest man whilst left to hijnself, 

and undisturbed by philosophy, and subtile reasonings about his 

interest, gives no other answer to the thought of villainy, than that 

be cannot possibly find in ■ his heart to set about it, or conquer $he 

- natural aversion he has to it. And this is natural and just. 

The truth is, as notions stand now in the world with respect to 
morals, honesty is like to gain little by philosophy or deep specu- 
*lations of any kind. In the main, it is best to stick to common 
sense, and go no further. Men's first thoughts, in this matter, are 
•s generally better than their second ; their natural notions better 
than those refined by study, or consultation with casuists. Ac- 
cording to common speech, as well as common sense, " Honesty is 
the best policy " : but, according to refined sense, the only well- 
advised persons, as to this world, are arrant knaves ; and they alone 
are thought to serve themselves, who serve their passions, and in- 
dulge their loosest appetites and desires. Such, it seems, are the 
wise, and such the wisdom of this world 1 

An ordinary man talking of a vile action, in a way of common 
sense, says naturally and heartily, " He would not be guilty of such 
a thing for the whole world." But speculative men find great 
modifications in the case ; many ways of evasion ; many remedies ; 
many alleviations. A good gift rightly applied ; a right method 
of suing out a pardon ; good almshouses, and charitable foundations 
erected for right worshippers ; and a good zeal shown for the right 
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belief, may sufficiently atone for one wrong practice; especially 
when it is such as raises a man to a considerable power (as they 
s*y) of doing good, and serving the true cause. 

Many a good estate, many a high station has been gained upon 
such a bottom as this. Some crowns too may have been purchased, 
on these terms ; and some great emperors (if I mistake not) there 
have been of old, who were much assisted by these or the like 
principles; and in return were not ungrateful to the cause and. 
party which had assisted them. The forgers of such morals have 
been amply endowed ; and the world has paid roundly for its 
philosophy ; since the original plain principles of humanity, and 
the simple honest precepts of peace and mutual love, have, by a 
sort of spiritual chemists, been so sublimated as to become the 
highest corrosives ; and, passing through their limbecs, have yielded 
the strongest spirit of mutual hatred and malignant persecution. 

Earl of Shaftesbury: i67i-x7t3. 



OTHELLO BEFOBE THE SENATE. 

Scene, — Venice. A Council-Chamber. 

The Duke and Senators sitting at a TahU. 

Enter, to them, Brabantio, Othello, Iago, Roderigo, and Officers. 

Buke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman. — 

[To Brab.] I did not see you ; welcome, gentle Signior ; 

We lack'd your counsel and your help to-night. 
Bra. So did I yours. Good your Grace, pardon me : 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

Hath raised me from my bed, nor doth the general care 

Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 

Is of so flood-gate and overbearing nature, 

That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 

And it is still itself. 
JDuke. Why, what *s the matter 1 

Bra, My daughter ! 0, my daughter ! 
Sen. Dead I 

Bra. Ay, to me : 
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■ Sb.e is abused, storn from me, and corrupted 

■ By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks ; 

■ Fox nature so preposterously to err, 

■ Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 
I Sans witchcraft could not. 

I Duke. Whoe'er he be that, in this foul proceeding, 
Math thus beguiled your daughter of herself. 
And you of her, the bloody book of law • 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter 
After your own sense ; yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your action. 
Bra. Humbly I thank your Grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it seems. 
Your special mandate, for the State-affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

DvJce and Senators, We *re very sorry for 't. 

Duke, [To Othel.] What, in your own part, can you say to this 1 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 

0th, Most potent, grave, and reverend Siguiors, 
My very noble and approved good masters. 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her : 
The very head and front of my offending 
HAth this extent, no more. Eude am I in my speech, 
And little bless'd with the soft phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak. 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round ^ un varnish' d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic — 
For such proceeding I am charged withal — 
I won his daughter with. 

» By the Venetian law the giving love-potions was highly criminal. 
\ ^ipvtuf was often used in the sense oi plain or plain-spoke^. 
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Bra. A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit 60 still and quiet, that her motion 

Blush'd at herself;* and she — in spite of nature, 

Of years, of country, credit, every thing — 

To fall in love with what she fear'd to look on ! 

It is a judgment maim'd and most imperfect. 

That will confess perfection so could err 

Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 

To find out practices of cunning Hell, 

Why this should be. I therefore vouch again, 

That with some mixtures powerful o*er the blood. 

Or with some dram conjured to this efiect. 

He wrought upon her. 
Duke. To vouch this, is no proof : 

Without more certain and more overt test. 

These are thin habits, and poor likelihoods 
. Of modem seeming,* you prefer against him. 
1 Sen. But, Othello, speak : 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 

Subdue and poison this young maid's affections ? 

Or came it .by request, and such fair question 

As soul to soul aflfordeth 1 
0th. I do beseech you. 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her father : 

If you do find me foul in her report. 

The trust, the office, I do hold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 

Even fall upon my life. 
Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

0th. Ancient, conduct them ; you best know the place. — 

[Exeunt Iaqo and Attendants. 

And, till she come, as truly as to Heaven 

I do confess the vices of my blood. 

So justly to your grave ears 1 11 present 

How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 

And she in mine. 

« Herself tor itsdf, referring to moHon. 

3 Modern is here used in the sense of common or vulgar; as in the phrase, "foil of wis* 
saws and modem instances." — Habits seems to be used here much as we now nse oo2our, as 
• in " some colour of truth ; " that is, semblance. 
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Duke. Say it, OtheUo. 

Otk Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life, 
From year to year, — the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To th' very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance * in my travel's history ; 
Wherein of antres * vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house-affairs would draw hdr thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She 'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively : * I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 
She swore,'' In faith H was strange, H was parsing strange ; 
^T tms pitiful, H was wondrous pitiful : 
She wished she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 

• Porta'nu is carriage or deportmerU. 

• Caverns ; from antrum, Latin. 

• Intention and attention were once synonymous. 

' To aver upon faith or honour was considered swearing, 
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That Heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 

And I loved her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used : — 

Here comes the lady ; let her witness it. 

Enter Desdemona with Iago and Attendants. 

JDuke. I think this tale would win my daughter too. — 

Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the best : 

Men do their broken weapons rather use 

Than their bare hands. 
Bra. I pray you, hear her speak : 

If she confess that she was half the wooer, 

Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 

Light on the man ! — Come hither, gentle mistress : 

Do you perceive in all this noble company 

Where most you owe obedience 1 
Des. My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty : 

To you I *m bound for life and education ; 

My life and education both do learn me 

How to respect you ; you 're the lord of duty, — 

I *m hitherto your daughter : but here 's my husband ; 

And so much duty as my mother showed 

To you, preferring you before her father. 

So much I challenge that I may profess 

Due to the Moor my lord. 
Bra, God V wi' you ! I have done. — 

Please it your Grace, on to the State-aflfairs. — 

Come hither, Moor : 

I here do give thee that with all my heart 

Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thee. — For my own sake, jewel, 

I *m glad at soul I have no other child ; 

For thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. — I have done, my lord, 



\ 
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Duke, The Turk with a most mighty preparation makes for 
Cyprus. — Othello, the fortitude of the place is best known to you ; 
and though we have there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency, 
yet opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more safer 
voice on you : you must therefore be content to slubber* the gloss 
of your new fortunes with this more stubborn and boisterous expe- 
dition. 

Oth, The tyrant custom, most grave Senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down : I do agnize* 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 
I find in hardness ; and do undertake 
This present war against the Ottomites. 
Most humbly, therefore, bending to your State, 
I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 
Due reference of place and exhibition ; 
With such accommodation and besort^ 
As levels with her breeding. 
Duke, If you please, 

Be 't at her father's. 
Bra, I *11 not have it so. 

0th, Nor I. 

Des. !N"or I ; I would not there reside, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts 
By being in his eye. Most gracious Duke, 
To my unfolding lend your prosperous^ ear ; 
And let me find a charter in your voice, 
T' assist my simpleness. 
Duke, What would you, Desdemonal 
Des, That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world : my heart 's subdued 
Even to the very quality* of my lord: 

• To slubhfT is, properly, to neglect or to sLigM ; here it seems to have the sense of obsowr- 
% by negligence. 

• A driven, bed is a bed for which the feathers have been selected by driving with a fan, 
which separates the light ft-om the heavj'. — To agnize is to acknovjledge, confess, or avow. 

* Be8(»i is attendant. — EzkiMtion is alloioance or provision. 

* Prosperous is here used in an active sense, the same as propitious. — Charter, in the next 
line, appears to mean about the same as pledge or guarantee. 

' Here, as often in Shakespeare, quality is profession or vocation,. 
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I saw Othello's visage in his mind ; 
And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 
So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war. 
The rites for which I love him are bereft me, 
And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Let me go with him. 

0th. Your voices, lords : beseech you, let her will 
Have a free way. — 

Vouch with me. Heaven, I therefore beg it not,* 
To please the palate of my appetite. 
Nor to comply wi* th' heat of young affects,* — 
In me defunct ; — but for her satisfaction. 
And to be free and bounteous to her mind : 
And Heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant 
For* she is with me : no ; when light-wing*d toys 
Of feather'd Cupid seel'' with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instruments. 
That my disports corrupt and taint my business, 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helm. 
And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation ! 

Duke. Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either for her stay or going : th* affair cries haste, 
And speed must answer it. 

Shakespeare. 



8HAKESPEAEE. 

I THINK the best judgment not of this country only, but of Europe 
at large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion, that Shakespeare is 
the chief of all poets hitherto ; the greatest intellect who, in our 

* "I do not beg it for this catise." 
6 That is, the heat of yoiUh/ul passions. , 

« "Because she is with me." For was often used thus —"Heaven defend your good 
souls, for thsiX you think," is old language for " Heaven defend your good so\x\a from thinking." 
T Seel is an old term in falconry for closing up the eyes of a hawk. 
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recorded world, has left record of himself in the way of Literature. 
On tlie whole, I know not such a power of vision, such a faculty 
of thought, if we take all the characters of it, in any other man. 
Such a calmness of depth ; placid joyous strength ; all things im- 
aged in that great soul of his so true and clear, as in a tranquil, 
uu£a.tliomahle sea ! ' ^ , 

It has heen said that in the constructing of Shakespeare's dramas 
there is, apart from all other " faculties,'' as they are called, an un- 
derstanding manifested, equal to that in Bacon's Novum Organum, 
That is true ; and it is not a truth that strikes every one. It would 
hecome more apparent if we tried, any of us for himself, how, out 
of Shakespeare's dramatic materials, we could fashion such a result I 
The huilt house seems all so fit, — every way as it should be, as if 
it came there by its own law and the nature of things, — we foi-get 
the rude disorderly quarry it was shaped from. The very perfection 
of the house, as if Nature herself had made it, hides the builder's 
merit. Perfect, more perfect than any other man, we may call 
Shakespeare in this, — he discerns, knows as by instinct, what 
condition he works under, what his materials are, what his own 
force, and its relation to them, is. It is not a transitory glance 
of insight that will suffice : it is deliberate illumination of the 
whole matter; it is a calmly-aeein^ eye; a great intellect, in 
short 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I call portrait-paint- 
ing, delineating of men and things, especially of men, that Shake- 
speare is great. All the greatness of the man comes out decisively 
here. It is unexampled, I think, that calm creative perspicacity of 
Shakespeare. The thing he looks at reveals not this or that face 
of it, but its inmost heart, and generic secret : it dissolves itself as 
in light before him, so that he discerns the perfect structure of it. 
Creative, we said : poetic creation, what is this but seeing the thing 
sufficiently 1 The word that will describe the thing follows of itself 
from such clear intense sight of the thing. And is not Shake- 
speare's morality y his valour, candour, tolerance, truthfulness, — 
his whole victorious strength and greatness, which can triumph 
over such obstacles, visible there too 1 Great as the world ! It is 
truly a lordly spectacle, how this great soul takes in all kinds of 
men and objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a Coriolanus ; sets 
them all forth to us in their round completeness. Novum Organum^ 
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and all the intellect you will find in Bacon, is of quite a secondary 
order ; earthy, material, poor in comparison with this. 

Withal, the joyous tranquillity of this man is notable. I wiB 
not blame Dante for his misery : it is a battle without victory ; but 
a true battle, — the first indispensable thing. Yet I call Shak^ 
speare greater than Dante, in that he fought truly, and did conquer. 
Doubt it not, he had his own sorrows : those Sonnets of his will 
even testify expressly in what deep waters he had waded, and 
swum struggling for life ; — as what man like him ever failed to 
have to do 1 It seems to me a heedless notion, our common one, 
that he sat like a bird on the bough, and sang forth, free and oflf- 
hand, never knowing the troubles of other men. Not so : with no 
man is it so. How could a man travel forward from rustic deer- 
poaching to such tmgedy-writing, and not fall in with sorrows by 
the way] Or, still better, how could a man delineate a Hamlet, a 
Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering heroic hearts, if his own 
heroic heart had never suffered ? 

And now, in contrast with all this, observe his mirthfulness, his 
genuine overflowing love of laughter. You would say, in no point 
does he exaggerate but only in laughter. Fiery objurgations, words 
that pierce and burn, are to be found in Shakespeare : yet he is 
always in measure here ; never what Johnson would remark as a 
specially " good hater." But his laughter seems to pour from him 
in floods : he heaps all manner of ridiculous nicknames on the butt 
he is bantering, tumbles and tosses him in all sorts of horse-play; 
you would say, roars and laughs. And then, if not always the 
finest, it is always a genial laughter. Not a mere weakness at 
misery or poverty ; never. . No man who can laugh, what we call 
laughing, will laugh at these things. It is some poor character 
only desiring to laugh, and have the credit of wit, that does so. 
Laughter means sympathy: good laughter is not "the crackling of 
thorns under the pot." Even at stupidity and pretension this 
Shakespeare does not laugh otherwise than genially. Dogberry 
and Verges tickle our very hearts ; and we dismiss them covered 
with explosions of laughter : but we like the poor fellows only the 
better for our laughing ; and hope they will get on well there, and 
continue Presidents of the City-watch. Such laughter, like sun- 
shine on the deep sea, is very beautiful to me. 

Thomas Carlylb : 1795- 
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MODES OF OHABITT. 

I HOLD not so narrow a conceit of this yirtue as to conceive tbat 
to give alms is only to be charitable, or think a piece of liberality 
comprehends the whole of charity. Divinity hath wisely divided the 
act thereof into many branches, and hath taught us, in this narrow 
way, many paths unto goodness : as many ways as we may do good, 
so many ways may we be charitable. There are infirmities not 
only of body, hut of soul and fortune, which do require the merciful 
hand of our abilities. I cannot contemn a man for ignorance, but 
behold him with as much pity as I do Lazarus. It is no greater 
charity to clothe his body than apparel the nakedness of his souL 
It is an honourahle object to see the reasons of other men wear our 
liveries, and their borrowed understandings do homage to the bounty 
of ours. It is the cheapest way of beneficence, and, like the natural 
charity of the Sun, illuminates another without obscuring itself 

To be reserved and stingy in this part of goodness is the sordidest 
piece of covetousness, and more contemptible than the pecuniary 
avarice. To this — as calling myself a scholar — I am obliged by 
the duty of my condition. I make not, therefore, my head a grave, 
but a treasury of knowledge. I intend no monopoly, but a com- 
munity in learning. I study not for my own sake only, but for 
theirs who study not for themselves. I envy no man that knows 
more than myself, but pity them that know less. I instruct no 
man as an exercise of my knowledge, or with an intent rather to 
nourish and keep it alive in mine own head than beget and propa- 
gate it in his. And, in the midst of all my endeavours, there is 
but one thought that dejects me, that -my acquired parts must 
perish with myself, nor can he legacied among my honoured 
friends. 

I cannot fall out with or condemn a man for error, or conceive 
why a difference of opinion should divide an affection ; for contro- 
versies, disputes, and argumentations, both in philosophy and in 
divinity, if they meet with discreet and peaceable natures, do not 
infringe the laws of charity. In all disputes, so much as there is 
of passion, so much is there of nothing to the purpose ; for then 
reason, like a bad hound, spends' upon a false scent, and forsakes 
the question first started. And this is one reason why controver- 

9 That U, spends his mouth; which is an old phrase for to hark. 
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sies are never detennined; for, though they be amply proposed, 
they are scarce at all handled ; they do so swell with unnecessary 
digressions ; and the parenthesis upon the party is often as large as 
the main discourse upon the subject. 

The foundations of religion are already established, and tlie 
principles of salvation subscribed unto by all. There remain not 
many controversies worth a passion ; yet never any dispute without 
it, not only in divinity, but inferior arts. How do grammarians 
hack and slash for the genitive case in Jupiter!^ Yea, even among 
wiser militants, how many wounds have been given and credits 
slain, for the poor victory of an opinion, or the beggarly conquest- 
of a distinction ! Scholars are men of peace, they bear no arms, 
but their tongues are sharper than Actius's razor, with which he is 
said to have cut through a whetstone : their pens carry further and 
give a louder report than thunder. 

I was not born unto riches, neither is it, I think, my star to be 
wealthy; or, if it were, the freedom of my mind and frankness of 
my disposition were able to contradict and cross my fates : for to 
me avarice seems not so much a vice, as a deplorable piece of mad- 
ness : to conceive ourselves pill-boxes, or be persuaded that we are 
dead, is not so ridiculous, nor so many degrees beyond the power 
of hellebore, as this. To that subterraneous idol, and god of the 
earth, I do confess I am an atheist. I cannot persuade myself to 
honour that which the world adores. I would not entertain a base 
design, or an action that should call me villain,^ for the Indies : 
and for this only do I love and honour my own soul, and have, 
methinks, two arms too few to embrace myself, 

Aristotle is too severe, that will not allow us to be truly liberal 
without wealth and the bountiful hand of fortune : if this be true, 
I must confess I am charitable only in my liberal intentions and 
bountiful well- wishes. But if the example of the mite be not only 
an act of wonder, but an example of the noblest charity, surely poor 
men may also build hospitals, and the rich alone have not erected 
cathedrals. I have a private method which others observe not : 1 
borrow occasion of charity from my own necessities, and supply the 
wants of others when I am in most need myself; for it is an honest 

• The actual genitive of Jupiter is Jovis. If regularly fonned, it would be Jupitri or Jupi- 
tris. The genitive in use comes fh)m an older form of the nomimitive, Jovis. 

1 A thing is often said to do that which it any way causet to he dotte. So, here, oaU is used 
»» a causative verb. 
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m stratagem to take advantage of ourselves, and so to husband the 
I acts of virtue, that, where they are defective in one circumstance, 
I they may repay their want, and multiply their goodness in another. 
I I have not a Peru in my desires, but a competence and ability to 
I perform those good works to which the Almighty hath inclined my 
I nature. He is rich who hath enough to be charitable ; and it is 
bard to be so poor that a noble mind may not find a way to this 
piece of goodness. "He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Liord " : there is more rhetoric in that one sentence than in a library 
of sermons. And indeed, if those sentences were understood by 
the reader with the same emphasis as they are delivered by the 
anthor, we needed not those voluminous instructions, but might be 
honest by an epitome. Upon this motive only I cannot behold a 
beggar without relieving his necessities with my purse, or his soul 

(with my prayers. These scenical and accidental differences between 
us cannot make me forget that common and untouched part of us 
both : there is, under those patched garments and miserable out- 
sides, those mutilate^ and semi-bodies, a soul of the same. alloy with 
our own, whose genealogy is God as well as ours, and in as fair a 
way to salvation as ourselves. 

Sir thouas brownb: 1605-1683. 



DBEAHS. 

Though there are many authors who have written on dreams, 
they have generally considered them only as revelations of what 
has already happened in distant parts of the world, or as presages 
of what is to happen in future periods of time. I shall consider 
this subject in another light, as dreams may give us some idea of 
the great excellency of a human soul, and some intimation of its 
independency on matter. 

In the first place, our dreams are great instances of that activity 
which is natural to the human soul, and which it is not in the 
power of sleep to deaden or abate. When the man appears tired 
and worn out with the labours of the day, this active part in his 
composition is still busied and unwearied. When the organs of sense 

* Mutilate is an old form of the preterite, for mutilated. Shakespeare and all the old 
writers have many such. 
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want their due repose and necessary reparations, and the bocly is no 
longer able to keep pace with that spiritual substance to which it 
is united, the soul exerts herself in her several faculties, and con- 
tinues in action till her partner is again qualified to bear her com- 
pany. In this case dreams look like the relaxations and amusements 
of the soul, when she is disencumbered of her machine ; her sports 
and recreations, when she has laid her charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an instance of that agility and 
perfection which is natural to the faculties of the mind, when thejr 
are disengaged from the body. The soul is clogged and retarded 
in her operations, when she acts in conjunction with a companion 
that is so heavy and unwieldy in its motions. But in dreams it ia 
wonderful to observe with what a sprightliness and alacrity she 
exerts herself. The slow of speech make unpremeditated harangues, 
or converse readily in languages that they are but little acquainted 
with. The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. There is not a more painful action of the mind than 
invention ; yet in dreams it works with that ease and activity, that 
we are not sensible when the faculty is employed. For instance, 
I believe every one, some time or other, dreams that he is reading 
papers, books, or letters ; in which case the invention prompts so 
readily, that the mind is imposed upon, and mistakes its own sug- 
gestions for the compositions of another. 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage .out of the Rdigio 
Medid^ in which the ingenious author gives an account of himself, 
in his dreaming and his waking thoughts. "We are somewhat 
more than ourselves in our sleeps, and the slumber of the body 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
but the liberty of reason; and our waking conceptions do not 
match the fancies of our sleeps. At my nativity my ascendant 
was the watery sign of Scorpio : * I was bom in the planetary 
hour of Saturn,* and I think I have a piece of that leaden planet 
in me. I am no ways facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and 

■ Rdigio Medici, which means a physician's religion^ is the title of one of Sir Thomas 
Browne's principal works. The preceding piece is taken ttom it 

* The Sun was said to be in the constellation Scorpion from the 20th of October to the 20th 
of November. This is especially the season of chill rains, low spirits, and dull wits. The lan- 
guage in the text Is astrological ; and astrology taught that a man's fortune and character 
were determined by the star or stars that were in the ascendant at the time of his birtli. 
See page 25, note 4. — Ligation, a little before, is a binding^ or bondage. 

* That is, when the planet Saturn was predominant. See page 26, note 0. 
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galliardize • of company ; yet in one dream I can compose a whole 
comedy, heboid the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh my- 
self awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful 
as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study but in my 
dreams ; and this time also would I choose for my devotions : but 
onr grosser memories have then so little hold of our abstracted 
understandings,^ that they forget the story, and can only relate to 
our awakened souls a confused and broken tale of that that has 
passed. Thus it is observed, that men sometimes, upon the hour 
of their departure, do speak and reason above themselves : for then 
the soul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of the body, 
begins to reason like herself, and to discourse in a strain above 
mortality." 

We may likewise observe, in the third place, that the passions 
affect the mind with greater strength when we are asleep than 
when we are awake. Joy and sorrow give us more vigorous sen- 
sations of pain or pleasure at this time than at any other. Devo- 
tion likewise, as the excellent author above mentioned has hinted, 
is in a very particular manner heightened and inflamed, when it 
rises in the soul at a time that the body is thus laid at rest. 
Every man's experience will inform him in this matter, though it 
is very probable that this may happen differently in different con- 
stitutions. 

There is another circumstance, which, methinks, gives us a very 
high idea of the nature of the soul, in regard to what passes in 
dreams : I mean that innumerable multitude and variety of ideas 
which then arise in her. Were that active watchful being only 
conscious of her own existence at such a time, what a painful soli- 
tude would her hours of sleep be 1 Were the soul sensible of her 
being alone in her sleeping moments after the same manner that 
she is sensible of it while awake, the time would hang very heavy 
on her, as it often actually does when she dreams that she is in 
such solitude. 

But this observation I only make by the way. What I would 
here remark, is that wonderful power in the soul of producing her 
own company on these occasions. She converses with numberless 
beings of her own creation, and is transported into ten thousand 

• GaUard was the name of a sprightly, flrolicsome dance. 

7 Abstracted is draton away, or isolaUd, and hence pure, dear, unworldly, as opposed tq 
frm, eariMy^ worldly. 
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scenes of her own raising. She is herself the theatre, the actors, 
and the heholder. This puts me in mind of a saying whicli I am 
infinitely pleased with, and which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, 
" That all men, whilst they are awake, are in one common -world ; 
hut that each of them, when he is asleep, is in a world of Iiia 
own." The waking man is conversant in the world of N'ature ; 
when he sleeps he retires to a private world that is particular to 
himself. There* seems something in this consideration that inti- 
mates to 'tis a natural g«indeur and perfection in the soul, whicli 
is rather ta he admired than explained. 

I must not omit that argument for the excellency of the soul, 
which I have seen quoted out of TertuUian, namely, its power of 
divining in dreams. That several such divinations have been made, 
none can question who believes the Holy Writings, or who has hut 
the least degree of a common*^ historical faith ; there being innu- 
merable instances of this natu^ in several authors, both ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane. Whether such dark presages, 
such visions of the night, proceed from any latent power in the 
soul during this her state of abstraction, or from any communi- 
cation with the Supreme Being, or from any operation of subor- 
dinate spirits, has been a great dispute among the learned : the 
matter of fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked upon 
as such by the greatest writers, who have never been suspected 
either of superstition or enthusiasm. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are not arguments, 
are at least strong intimations not only of the excellency of a 
human soul, but of its independence on the body; and, if they 
do not prove, do at least confirm those two great points which 
are established by many other reasons that are altogether unan- 
swerable. 

Joseph Addison: 1672 -1719. 



IMPEAOHMEITT OP HASTINGS PDflSHED. 

My Lords, I have done ; the part of the Commons is concluded. 
With a trembling solicitude we consign this product of our long, 
long labours to your charge. Take it ! — take it ! It is a sacred 
trust. Never before was a cau^e of §uch magnitude submitted to 
^ny human tribunal, 
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■ My Lords, at this awful close, in the name of the Commons, and 

I surrounded by them, I attest the retiring*, I attest the advancing 
I generations, between which, as a link in the great chain of eternal 
order, we stand. We call this nation, we call the world to witness, 
that the Commons have shrunk from no labour, that we have been 
guilty of no prevarication, that we have made no compromise with 
crime, that we have not feared any odium whatsoever, in the long 
warfare which we have carried on with the crimes, with the vices, 
with the exorbitant wealth, with the enormous and overpowering 
influence of Eastern corruption. This war we have waged for 
twenty-two years, and the conflict has been fought at your Lord- 
ships' bar for the last seven years. My Lords, twenty-two years 
is a great space in the scale of the life of man ; it is no inconsid- 
erable space in the history of a great nation. 

A business which has so long occupied the councils and the tri- 
bunals of Great Britain cannot possibly be huddled over in the 
oourse of vulgar, trite, and transitory events. Nothing but some 
of those great revolutions that break the traditionary chain of 
human memory, and alter the very face of Nature itself, can pos- 
sibly obscure it. My Lords, we are all elevated to a degree of 
importance by it; the meanest of us will, by means of it, more 
or less become the concern of posterity, -^ if we are yet to hope 
for such a thing, in the present state of the world, as a recording, 
retrospective, civilized posterity : but this is in the hands of the 
great Disposer of events ; it is not ours to settle how it shall be. 

My Lords, your House yet stands, — it stands as a great edifice ; 
but let me say that it stands in the midst of ruins, — in the midst 
of the ruins that have been made by the greatest moral earthquake 
that ever convulsed and shattered this globe of ours. My Lords, 
it has pleased Providence to place us in such a state, that we appear 
every moment to be upon the verge of some great mutations. There 
is one thing, and one thing only, which defies all mutation, — that 
which existed before the world, and will survive the fabric of the 
world itself: I mean justice, — that justice which, emanating from 
the Divinity, has a place in the breast of every one of us, given 
us for our guide with regard to ourselves and with regard to others, 
and which will stand, after this globe is burned to ashes, our advo- 
cate or accuser before the great Judge. 
Jiy Lords, the Commons will ?hare ii; every fate ynih yoiiy 
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Lordships ; there is nothing sinister which can happen to you, in 
which we shall not he involved. And if it should so happen tlxat 
we shall be subjected to some of those frightful changes which we 
have seen ; if it should happen that your Lordships, stripped of 
all the decorous distinctions of human society, should, by hands 
at once base and cruel, be led to those scaffolds and machines of 
murder upon which great kings and glorious queens have shed their 
blood, amidst the prelates, amidst the nobles, amidst the magistrates 
who supported their thrones, may you, in those moments, feel that 
consolation which I am persuaded they felt in the critical moments 
of their dreadful agony ! 

My Lords, there is a consolation, — and a great consolation it is ! 
— which often happens to oppressed virtue and fallen dignity. It 
often happens that the very oppressors and persecutors themselves 
are forced to bear testimony in its favour. I do not like to go for 
instances a great way back into antiquity. I know very well that 
length of time operates so as to give an air of the ^bulous to 
remote events, which lessens the interest and weakens the appli- 
cation of examples. I wish to come nearer the present time. 

Your Lordships know and have heard (for which of us has not 
known and heard?) of the Parliament of Paris. The Parliament 
of Paris had an origin Very, very similar to that of the great Court 
before which I stand ; the Parliament of Paris continued to have 
a great resemblance to it in its constitution, even to its fall. The 
Parliament of Paris, my Lords, was; it is gone! It has passed 
away ; it has vanished like a dream ! It fell, pierced by the sword 
of the Comte de Mirabeau. And yet I will say that that man, at 
the time of his inflicting the death-wound of that Parliament, pro- 
duced at once the shortest and the grandest funeral oration that 
ever was or could be made upon the departure of a great court of 
magistracy. Though he had himself smarted under its lash, as 
every one knows who knows his history, (and he was elevated to 
dreadful notoriety in history,) yet, when he pronounced the death- 
sentence upon that Parliament, and inflicted the mortal wound, he 
declared that his motives for doing it were merely political, and 
that their hands were as pure as those of justice itself, which they 
administered. 

A great and glorious exit, my Lords, of a great and glorious 
body I An4 never was an eulogy pronounced upon b, body n^ore 
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deserved. They were peisons, in nobility of rank, in amplitude 
of fortune, in weight of authority, in depth of learning, inferior to 
few of those that hear me. My Lords, it was but the other day 
that they submitted their necks to the axe ; but their honour was 
unwounded. Their enemies, the persons who sentenced them to 
death, were lawyers full of subtlety, they were enemies full of 
malice ; yet, lawyers full of subtlety, and enemies full of malice, 
as they were, they did not dare to reproach them with having 
supported the wealthy, the great, and powerful, and of having op- 
pressed tie weak and feeble, in any of their judgments, or of having 
perverted justice, in any one instance whatever, through favour, 
through interest, or cabal. 

My Lords, if you must fall, may you so fall ! But if you stand, 
— and stand I trust you will, together with the fortune of this 
ancient monarchy, together with the ancient laws and liberties 'of 
this great and illustrious kingdom, — may you stand as unim- 
peached in honour as in power 1 May you stand, not as a substi- 
tute for virtue, but as an ornament of virtue, as a security for 
virtue ! May you stand long, and long stand the terror of tyrants ! 
May you stand the refuge of afflicted nations ! May you stand 
a sacred temple, for the perpetual residence of an inviolable jus- 
tice! 

Edmund burke : 1794. 



BTTSEE OK THE DEATH OF HIS SOIT. 

Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of succession, I 
should have been, according to my mediocrity, and the mediocrity 
of the age I live in, a sort of founder of a family : I should have 
left a son who, in all the points in which personal merit can be 
viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in taste, in honour, in 
generosity, in humanity, in every liberal sentiment and every liberal 
accomplishment, would not have shown himself inferior to the Duke 
of Bedford, or to any of those whom he traces in his line. His 
Grace very soon would have wanted all plausibility in his attack 
upon that provision which belonged more to mine than to me. He 
would soon have supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized every 
disproportion. It would not have been for that successor to resort 
to any stagnant wasting reservoir of merit in me, or in any ancestry. 

12 
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He had in himself a salient, living spring of generous and manly 
action. Every day he lived he would have re-purchased the bounty 
of the Crown, and ten times more, if ten times more he liad re- 
ceived. He was made a public creature, and had no enjoyment 
whatever but in the performance of some duty. At this exigent 
moment the loss of a finished man is not easily supplied. 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to resist, and 
whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute, has ordained it 
in another manner, and (whatever my querulous weakness might 
suggast) a far better. The storm has gone over me ; anl I lie like 
one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about 
me. I am stripped of all my honours, I am torn up by the roots, 
and lie prostrate on the earth ! There, and prostrate there, I most 
unfeignedly recognize the Divine justice, and in some degree submit 
to it. But, whilst I humble myself before God, I do not know that 
it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men. 

The patience of Job is proverbial. After some of the convulsive 
struggles of our irritable nature, he submitted himself, and repented 
in dust and ashes. But even so, I do not find him blamed for 
reprehending, and with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, 
those ill-natured neighbours of his who visited his dunghill to read 
moral, political, and economical lectures on his misery. I am 
alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the gate. Indeed, 
my Lord, I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard season I would 
give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame and honour 
in the world. This is the appetite but of a few. It is a luxury, 
it is a privilege, it is an indulgence for those who are at their ease. 
But we are all of us made to shun disgrace, as we are made to 
shrink from pain and poverty and disease. It is an instinct ; and, 
under the direction of reason, instinct is always in the right. I 
live in an inverted order. They who ought to have succeeded me 
are gone before me. They who should have been to me as posterity 
are in the place of ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation (which 
ever must subsist in memory) that act of piety which he would 
have performed to me, — I owe it to him to show that he was not 
descended, as the Duke of Bedford would have it, from an un- 
worthy parent 

LETTBIl TO A NOBLE LOUD : (79^ 
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I Shall I, my Lords, be deprived of all that is valuable to an 

Englishman (for in the circumstances to which I am to be reduced 
life itself is scarce valuable) by such an evidence as this 1 such an 
evidence as would not be admitted in any other cause, in any other 
court ; nor allowed, I verily believe, to condemn a Jew in the In- 
quisitions of Spain or Portugal : shall it be received against me, a 
member of this House, in a charge of high treason brought in the 
High Court of Parliament 1 God forbid I 

Doubtless the Legislature is without bounds. It may do what 
it pleases ; and whatever it does i3 binding. Kay, in some respects 
it has greater power (with reverence be it spoken) than the Sov- 
ereign Legislator of the Universe ; for He can do nothing unjustly ! 
But though no limits can be set to Parliaments, yet they have gen- 
erally thoujght fit to prescribe limits to themselves ; and so to guide 
even their proceedings by bUl in criminal cases, as to depart as little 
as possible from the known laws and usages of the realm. The Par- 
liament may, if it pleases, by a particular Act, order a criminal to 
be tortured who will not confess; for who shall gainsay them? 
But they never did it ; nor, I presume, ever will ; because torture, 
though practised in other countries, is unknown in ours, and repug- 
nant to the temper and genius of our mild and free government. 
And yet, my Lords, it looks, methinks, somewhat like torture, to 
inflict grievous pains and penalties on a person only suspected 
of guilt, but not legally proved guilty, in order to extort some con- 
fession or discovery from him. This, in other countries, is called 
putting to the question ; and it matters not much by what engines 
or method such an experiment is made. 

The Parliament may, if it pleases, by an express law adjudge a 
man to absolute perpetual imprisonment, as well as to perpetual 
exile ; without reserving to the Crown any power of terminating 
such imprisonment. They have enacted the one ; I find not they 
ever enacted the other. And the reason seems to have been, be- 
cause our law, which above all others provides for the liberty of 
the subject's person, knows nothing of such absolute perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

The Parliament may in like manner condemn a man upon a 
charge of accumulative and constructive treason. They did so once, 
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in the case of the Earl of Strafford ; but they repented of it after- 
wards, and ordered " all the records and proceedings of Parliament 
relating thereto to be wholly cancelled, defaced, and obliterated, to 
the intent the same might not be visible in after-ages, or brought 
into example to the prejudice of any person whatsoever." Mjr 
Lords, it was the fate of that great person thus to fall by accumnla- 
tive and constructive treason. A much less now stands before you, 
who is attacked by accumulative and constructive proofs of his 
guilt ; that is, by such proofs as, in themselves, and when taken 
single and apart, are allowed to prove nothing ; but, when taken to- 
gether, and well interpreted and explained, are said to give mutual 
light and strength to each other, and by the help of certain infer- 
ences and deduction to have the force, though not the formality, of 
legal evidence. Will such proofs be ever admitted by your Lord- 
ships, in order to deprive a fellow-subject of his fortunes, his fame, 
his friends, and his country, and send him in his old age, without 
language, without limbs, without health, and without a provision 
for the necessaries of life, to live, or rather starve, amongst foreign- 
ers 1 I say again, God forbid ! 

My ruin is not of that moment to any man, or any number of 
men, as to make it worth their while to violate, or even seem to 
violate, the Constitution in any degree, to procure it. In preserving 
and guarding that against all attempts, the safety and the happiness 
of every Englishman lies. But when once, by such extraordinary 
steps as these, we depart from the fixed rules and forms of justice, 
and try untrodden paths, no man knows whither they will lead him, 
or where he shall be able to stop, when pressed by the crowd that 
follow him. 

Though I am worthy of no regard ; though whatever is done to 
me may be looked upon as just; yet your Lordships will have 
some regard to your own lasting interests, and those of the State ; 
and not introduce into criminal cases a sort of evidence with 
which our Constitution is not acquainted, and which, under the 
appearance of supporting it at first, may be afterwards made use of 
(I speak my honest fears) gradually to undermine and destroy it. 
. For God's sake, my Lords, lay aside these extraordinary proceed- 
ings ! set not these new and dangerous precedents ! And I for my 
part will voluntarily and cheerfully go into perpetual exile, and 
please myself with the thought that I have in some measurfe pre- 
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served tlie Constitution by quitting my country ; and I will live, 
wherever I am, praying for its prosperity, and die with the words 
of Father Paul in my mouth, which he used of the Republic of 
Venice, Esto perpetua /■ The way to perpetuate it is, not to depart 
froni it. Let me depart ; but let that continue fixed on the immov- 
able foundations of Law and Justice, and stand for ever. 

Had indeed the charge been as fully proved as it is strongly as- 
serted, it had been in vain to think of encountering well-attested 
facts by protestation to the contrary, though never so solemnly 
made. But, as that charge is enforced by flights and probabilities, 
and cannot be disproved in many circumstances without proving a 
negative, your Lordships will, in such a case, allow the solemn 
asseverations of a man in behalf of his own innocence to have their 
due weight. And I ask no more of God than to grant them as 
much influence with you as they have truth in themselves. 

If, after all, it shall be still thought by your Loidships that there 
is any seeming strength in any of the proofs produced against me ; 
if by private persuasions of my guilt, founded on imseen, unknown 
motives, which ought not certainly to influence public judgments ; 
if, by any reasons and liecessities of State, (of the expedience, wis- 
dom, and justice of which I am no competent judge,) your Lord- 
ships shall be induced to proceed on this bill, and to pass it in any 
shape ; I shall dispose myself quietly and patiently to submit to 
what is determined. God's will be done !• 

FRANCIS ATTBRBURY: z66a-Z73X. 



FEAUDULElfT PAETT OUTOEIES. 

Mb. President, this is an eventful moment. On the great ques- 
tions which occupy us, we all look for some decisive movement of 
public opinion. As I wish that movement to be free, intelligent, 
and unbiased, the true manifestation of the public will, I desire to 
prepare the country for another appeal, which I perceive is about 
to be made to popular prejudice, another attempt to obscure all dis- 

«" Let it stand for ever!" 

* Bishop Atterbary, on this ^occasion, was in mneh the same predicament as the great 
Earl of Strafford had been some seventy years before : and his speech appears to have been 
modelled partly after that of the EarL Both are among the very finest specimens of elo- 
qiWDce m the langm^e. See page 63. 
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tinct views of the public good, to overwhelm all patriotism and all 
enlightened self-interest, by loud cries against false danger, and \>y 
exciting the passions of one class against another. 1 am not mis- 
taken in the omen ; I see the magazine whence the weapons of tills 
warfare are to be drawn. I already hear the din of the hammering 
of arms preparatory to the combat. They may be such arms, per^ 
haps, as reason and justice and honest patriotism cannot resist. 
Every effort at resistance, it is possible, may be feeble and power- 
less ; but, for one, I shall make an effort, — an effort to be began 
now, and to be carried on and continued, with untiring zeal, till 
the end of the contest comes. 

Sir, I see, in those vehicles which carry to the people sentiments 
from high places, plain declarations that the present controversy is 
but a strife between one part of the community and another. I 
hear it boasted as the unfailing security, the solid ground, never to 
be shaken, on which recent measures rest, that the poor naturally 
hate the rich. I know that, under the cover of the roofs of the 
Capitol, within the last twenty-four hours, among men sent here 
to devise means for the public safety and the public good, it has 
been vaunted forth, as matter of boast and triumph, that one 
cause existed powerful enough to support every thing, and to de- 
fend every thing ; and that was, the natural hatred of the poor to 
the rich. 

Sir, I pronounce the author of such sentiments to be guilty of 
attempting a detestable fraud on the community ; a double fraud ; 
a fraud which is to cheat men out of their property and out of the 
earnings of their labour, by first cheating them out of their undeis 
standings. 

" The natural hatred of the poor to the rich ! " Sir, it shall not 
be till the last moment of my existence, — it shall be only when I 
am drawn to the verge of oblivion, when I shall cease to have re- 
spect or affection for any thing on Earth, — that I will believe the 
people of the United States capable of being effectually deluded, 
cajoled, and driven about in herds, by such abominable frauds as 
this. If they shall sink to that point ; if they so far cease to be 
men, thinking men, intelligent men, as to yield to such pretences 
and such clamour, — they will be slaves already; slaves to their 
own passions, slaves to the fraud and knavery of pretended friends. 
They will deserve to be blotted out of all the records of freedom ; 
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they onght not to dishonour the cause of self-government, by at* 
tempting any longer to exercise it : they ought to keep their un- 
worthy hands entirely off from the cause of republican liberty, if 
they are capable of being the victims of artifices so shallow, of 
tricks so stale, so threadbare, so often practised, so much worn out, 
on serfs and slaves. 

" The natural hatred of the poor against the rich I " " The dan- 
ger of a moneyed aristocracy ! " "A power as great and dangerous 
as that resisted by the Eevolution ! " " A call to a new Declaration 
of Independence ! " Sir, I admonish the people against the objects 
of outcries like these. I admonish every industrious labourer in 
the country to be on his guard against such delusion. I tell him 
the attempt is to play off his passions against his interests, and to 
prevail on him, in the name of liberty, to destroy all the fruits of 
Uberty ; in the name of patriotism, to injure and afflict his country; 
and, in the name of his own independence, to destroy that very 
independence, and make him a beggar and a slave. Has he a dol- 
lar? He is advised to do that which will, destroy half its value. 
Has he hands to labour ? Let him rather fold them, and sit still, 
than be pushed on, by fraud and artifice, to support measures which 
will render his labour useless and hopeless. 

Daniel Wbbstbk : 1834. 



MASSA0HIT8ETT8 AKD SOUTH OABOLUTA 

I SHALL not acknowledge that the honourable member goes 
before me in regard for whatever of distinguished talent, or dis- 
tinguished character, South Carolina has produced. I claim part 
of the honour, I partake in the pride, of her great names. I claim 
them for countrymen, one and all ; the Laurenses, the Rutledges, 
the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions, Americans all, whose 
fame is no more to be hemmed in by State lines, than their talents 
and patriotism were capable of being circumscribed within the same 
narrow limits. In their day and generation, they served and hon- 
oured the country, and the whole country ; and their renown is of 
the treasures of the whole country. Him whose honoured name 
the gentleman himself bears, — does he esteem me less capable of 
gratitude for his patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if 
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his eyes had first opened upon the light of Massachusetts, in- 
stead of South Carolina 1 Sir, does he suppose it in his power to 
exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to produce envy in my 
bosom 1 

NOf Sir, increased gratification and delight, rather. I thank Grod 
that, if I am giftiad with little of the spirit which is able to xaise 
mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of that other spirit 
which would drag Angels down. When I shall be found. Sir, in 
my place here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, 
because it happens to spring up beyond the little limits of my ow^n 
State or neighbourhood ; when I refuse, for any such cause, or for 
any cause, the homage due to American talent, to elevated patri- 
otism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the country ; or, if I see 
an uncommon endowment of Heaven, if I see extraordinary capacity 
and virtue in any son of the South, and if, moved by local prejudice 
or gangrened by State jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a 
hair from his just character and just fame, may my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth ! 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me indulge in 
refreshing remembrance of the past ; let me remind you that, in 
early times, no States cherished greater harmony, both of principle 
and feeling, than Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to 
God that harmony might again return ! Shoulder to shoulder they 
went-through the Revolution ; hand in hand they stood round the 
administration of Washington, and felt his own great arm lean on 
them for support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and dis- 
trust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false principles 
since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of which that same great 
arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts ; 
she needs none. There she is : behold her, and judge for your- 
selves. There is her history ; the world knows it by heart. The 
past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill; and there they will remain for ever. 
The bones of her sons, falling in the great struggle for Indepen- 
dence, now lie mingled with the soil of every State from New 
England to Georgia ; and there they will lie for ever. And, Sir, 
where American Liberty raised its first voice, and where its youth 
was nurtured and sustained, there it stUl lives, in the strength of 
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its manliood and full of its original spirit. If discord and disunion 
shall wound it ; if party strife and blind ambition shall hawk at 
and tear it ; if folly and madness, if uneasiness under salutary and 
necessary restraint, shall succeed in separating it from that Union 
by which alone its existence is made sure ; it will stand, in the 
end, by the side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked ; it 
will stretch forth its arm, with whatever of vigour it may still 
retain, over the friends who gather round it ; and it will fall at last, 
if fall it must, amidst the proudest monuments of its own glory, 
and on the very spot of its origin. 

Danibl webstek : x8^ 



EVILS OF A DEBASED OUEEEIT OT. 

Sir, the very man, of all others, who has the deepest interest in 
a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legislation 
in money matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily 
toil. A depreciated currency, sudden changes of prices, paper money 
falling between morning and noon, and felling still lower between 
noon and night, — these things constitute the very harvest-time of 
speculators, and of the whole race of those who are at once idle 
and crafty; and of that other race, too, the Catilines of all times, 
marked, so as to be known for ever by one stroke of the histo- 
rian's pen, those greedy of other merHs 'property and prodigal of 
their own. Capitalists, too, may outlive such times. They may 
either prey on the earnings of labour, by their cent, per cent,, or 
they may hoard. 

But the labouring man, what can he hoard 1 Preying on nobody, 
he becomes the prey of all. His property is in his hands. His 
reliance, his fund, his productive freehold, his all, is his labour. 
Whether he work on his own small capital or another's, his living 
is still earned by his industry; and when the money of the country 
becomes depreciated and debased, whether it be adulterated coin or 
paper without credit, that industiy is robbed of its reward. He 
then labours for a country whose laws cheat him out of his bread. 
I would say to every owner of every quarter section of land in the 
West, I would say to every man in the East who follows his own 
plough, and to every mechanic, artisan, and labourer, in every city 
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in the country, — I would say to every man, everywhere, iwrlio 
wishes, by honest means, to gain an honest living, "Beware of 
wolves in sheep's clothing! Whoever attempts, under whatever 
popular cry, to shake the stability of the pubHc currency, brin^ on 
distress in money matters, and drive the country into paper money, 
stabs your interest and your happiness to the heart." 

The herd of hungry wolves who live on other men's earnings -will 
rejoice in such a state of things. A system which absorbs into 
their pockets the fruits of other men's industry is the very system 
for them. A government that produces or coimtenances uncertainty, 
fluctuations, violent risings and fallings in prices, and, finally, paper 
money, is a government exactly after their own heart. Hence these 
men are always for change. They will never let well enough alone. -A 
condition of public affairs in which property is safe, industry certain 
of its reward, and every man secure in his own hard-earned gains, 
is no paradise for them. Give them just the reverse of this state 
of things ; bring on change, and change after change ; let it not be 
known to-day what will be the value of property to-morrow ; let no 
man be able to say whether the money in his pockets at night will 
be money or worthless rags in the morning ; and depress labour till 
double work shall earn but half a living, — give them this state of 
things, and you give them the consummation of their earthly bliss. 

DANIEL WEBSTBK : z8l4. 



LIBEETY AHD UHIOIT. 

I PROFESS, Sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily in 
view the prosperity and honour of the whole country, and the 
preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union we owe 
our safety at home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. It 
is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever makes 
us most proud of our country. That Union we reached only by 
the discipline of our virtues in the severe school of adversity. It 
had its origin in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit. Under its benign influences, these 
great interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its duration has teemed 
with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and, although our 
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territory has stretched out wider and wider, and our population 
spread further and further, they have not outrun its protection or 
its benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, 
social, and personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look beyond the Union, to see 
what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not 
coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the bonds 
that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have not accus- 
tomed myself to hang over the precipice of disimion, to see whether, 
with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below ; 
nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the afiairs of this 
government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, 
not how the Union may be best preserved, but how tolerable might 
be the condition of the people when it shall be broken up and 
destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying proa- 
pects spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I 
seek not to penetrate the veiL God grant that, in my day at least, 
that curtain may not rise ! God grant that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind ! When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold, for the last time, the Sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonoured fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood ! 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now known and honoured throughout the 
Earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single 
star obscured ; bearing for its motto, no such miserable interroga- 
tory as, "What is all this worth?" nor those other words of 
delusion and folly, " Liberty first, and Union afterwards " ; but 
everywhere, spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on 
all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, and 
in every wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now and for 
ever, one and inseparable I 

Daniel Webster : iSyx 
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WEBSTEE DEFEHDnrO HIS ALMA MATEE. 

Mr. Webster went on for more than four hours with a state- 
ment so luminous, and a chain of reasoning so easy to be under- 
stood, and yet approaching so nearly to absolute demonstration, 
that he seemed to carry with him every man of his audience 
without the slightest effort or uneasiness on either side. A single 
circumstance will show you the clearness and absorbing power of 
his argument. 

I observed that Judge Story, at the opening of the case, had 
prepared himself, pen in hand, as if to take copious minutes. 
Hour after hour I saw him fixed in the same attitude, but, so far 
as I could perceive, with not a note on his paper. The argument 
closed, and I could not discover that he had taken a single note. 
Others around me remarked the same thing ; and it was among the 
071 dits of Washington, that a friend spoke to him of the fact with 
surprise, when the Judge remarked, "Every thing was so clear, 
and so easy to remember, that not a note seemed necessary, and, in 
fact, I thought little or nothing about my notes." The argument 
ended, Mr. Webster stood for some moments silent before the court, 
while every eye was fixed intently upon him. At length, addressing 
the Chief-Justice, he proceeded thus : 

" This, Sir, is my case. It is the case, not merely of that humble 
institution, it is the case of every dollege in the land. It is more. 
It is the case of every eleemosynary institution throughout our 
country, — of all those great charities founded by the piety of our 
ancestors, to alleviate human misery, and scatter blessings along 
the pathway of life. It is more ! It is, in some sense, the case of 
every man among us who has property of which he may be stripped ; 
for the question is simply this : Shall our State Legislatures be 
allowed to take that which is not their own, to turn it from its 
original use, and apply it to such ends or purposes as they in their 
discretion shall see fit 1 

" Sir, you may destroy this little institution ; it is weak ; it 
is in your hands ! I know it is one of the lesser lights in the 
literary horizon of our country. You may put it out. But, if you 
do so, you must carry through your work ! You must extinguish, 
one after another, all those greater lights of science which, for more 
than a century, have thrown their radiance over our land ! 
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■ " It is, Sir, as I have said, a small college. And yet there are 

■ those who love it " — 

I Here, the feelings, which he had thus far succeeded in keeping 

I down, hroke forth. His lips quivered ; his firm cheeks trembled 

I with emotion; his eyes were filled with tears, his voice choked, 

' and he seemed struggHng to the utmost simply to gain that mastery 

over himself which might save him from an unmanly burst of 
feeling. I will not attempt to give you the few broken words of 
tenderness in which he went on to speak of his attachment to the 
college. The whole seemed to be mingled throughout with the 
recollections of father, mother, brother, and all the privations and 
trials through which he had made his way into life. Every one 
saw that it was wholly unpremeditated, a pressure on his heart, 
which sought relief in words and tears. 

The court-room during these two or three minutes presented an 
extraordinary spectacle. Chief-Justice Marshall, with his tall and 
gaunt figure bent over, as if to catch the slightest whisper, the deep 
furrows of his cheek expanded with emotion, and his eyes suffused 
with tears ; Mr. Justice Washington at his side, — with his small 
and emaciated frame, and countenance more like marble than I ever 
saw on any other human being, — leaning forward with an eager, 
troubled look; and the remainder of the court, at the two ex- 
tremities, pressing, as it were, towards a single point, while the 
audience below were wrapping themselves round in closer folds 
^)eneath the bench, to catch each look and every movement of the 
speaker. If a painter could give us the scene on canvas, — those 
forms and countenances, and Daniel Webster as he there stood in 
the midst, — it would be one of the most touching pictures in the 
history of eloquence. One thing it taught me, that the Pathetic 
depends not merely on the words uttered, but still more on the 
estimate we put upon him who utters them. There was not one 
among the strong-minded men of that assembly, who could think 
it unmanly to weep, when he saw standing before him the man, 
who had made such an argument, melted into the tenderness of 
a child. 

Mr. Webster had now recovered his composure, and, fixing his 
keen eye on the Chief-Justice, said, in that deep tone with which 
he sometimes thrilled the heart of an audience, — 

" Sir, I know not how others may feel," (glancing at the oppo- 
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nents of the college before him,) " but, for myself, when I see my 
Alma Mater surrounded, like Caesar in the Senate-house, by those 
who are reiterating stab after stab, I would not, for this right hand, 
have her turn to me, and say, Et tu quoqtie, mi fill ! And them tooy 
my son ! " 

He sat down. There was a death-like stillness throughout the 
room for some moments ; every one seemed to be slowly recovering 
himself, and coming gradually back to his ordinary range of thought 
and feeling. 

Chauncy a. Goodrich : x8x^ 

BEITISH BLUUDEEIirO JS AMEEIOA. 

The spirit of independence animating the nation of America is 
not new among them : it is, and has ever been, their confirmed persua- 
sion. When the repeal of the Stamp Act was in agitation, a person 
of undoubted respect and authenticity on that subject assured me 
that these were the prevalent and steady principles of America ; 
that you might destroy their towns, and cut them off from the 
superfluities, perhaps the conveniences, of life ; but that they were 
prepared to despise your power, and would not lament the loss, 
whilst they have — what, my Lords'? — their woods and their 
liberty! \\\ 

If illegal violences have been committed in America, prepare the 
way for acknowledgment and satisfaction : but cease your indis- 
criminate inflictions ; amerce not thirty thousand, oppress not three 
millions, for the fault of forty or fifty individuals. Such severity 
of justice must irritate your Colonies to unappeasable rancour. 
What though you march from town to town, and from province to 
province 1 How shall you be able to secure the obedience of the 
country you leave behind you in your progress, to grasp the domin- 
ion of eighteen hundred miles of continent 1 

This resistance to your arbitrary system of taxation might have 
been foreseen from the nature of things and of mankind ; above 
all, from the Whiggish spirit flourishing in that country. The 
spirit which now resists your taxation in America is the same 
which formerly opposed loans, benevolences, and ship-money in 
England ; the same which, by the Bill of Rights, vindicated the 
English Constitution; the same which established the essential 
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TnaxiTTi of your liberties, that no subject of England shall be taxed 
but by his own consent. 

This glorious spirit of Whiggism animates three millions in 
Ajnerica, aided by every Whig in England, to the amount, I hope, 
of double the American numbers. Ireland they have to a man. 
Xict this distinction, then, remain for ever ascertained, — taxation 
is theirs, commercial regulation is ours. They say you have no 
right to tax them without their consent. They say truly. I recog- 
nize to the Americans their supreme, unalienable right in their 
property ; a right which they are justified in the defence of to the 
last extremity. To maintain this principle is the great common 
cause of the Whigs on the other side of the Atlantic and on this. 
*T is " liberty to liberty engaged " ; the alliance of God and Nature ; 
immutable and eternal. 

To such united force what force shall be opposed 1 A few regi- 
ments in America, and seventeen or eighteen thousand men at 
home 1 The idea is too ridiculous to take up a moment of your 
Lordships* time. Unless the fatal Acts are done awaj^ the hour 
of danger must arrive in all its horrors, and then these boastful 
Ministers, spite of all their confidence, shall be forced to abandon 
principles which they avow, but cannot defend; measures which 
they presume to attempt, but cannot hope to effectuate. 

It is not repealing a piece of parchment that can restore America 
to your bosom : you must repeal her fears and her resentments ; 
and you i||iy then hope for her love and gratitude. Insulted with 
an armed .^orce posted in Boston, irritated with a hostile array 
before her eyes, her concessions, if you could force them, would be 
insecure. But it is more than evident that, united as they are, you 
cannot force them to your unworthy terms of submission. 

When your Lordships look at the papers transmitted to us from 
America, when you consider their decency, firmness, and wisdom, 
you cannot but respect their cause, and wish to make it your own. 
For myself, I must avow that, in all my reading, — and I have 
read Thucydides, and have studied and admired" the' master- States 
of the world, — for solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion under a complication of difficult circumstances, no 
nation or body -of men can stand in preference to the General 
Congress at Philadelphia, The histories of Greece and Eome give 
us nothing equal to it ; and all attempts to impose servitude upon 
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such a mighty coutinental nation must be vain. We sliall be 
forced ultimately to retract : let us retract while we can, nat wlien 
we must. These violent Acts must he repealed : you will repeal 
them ; I pledge myself for it, I stake my reputation on it, that you 
will in the end repeal them. Avoid, then, this humiliating neces- 
sity. With a dignity becoming your exaTted situation, make the 
first advances to concord, peace, and happiness ; for that is your 
true dignity. Concession comes with better grace from superior 
power; and establishes solid confidence on the foundations of 
affection and gratitude. Be the first to spare. Throw down the 
weapons in your hand. 

Every motive of justice and policy, of dignity and prudence, 
urges you to allay the ferment in America by a removal of your 
troops from Boston, by a repeal of your Acts of Parliament, and 
demonstrating amicable dispositions towards your Colonies. On. 
the other hand, to deter you from perseverance in your present 
ruinous measures, every danger and every hazard impend ; foreign 
war hanging over you by a thread; France and Spain watching 
your conduct, and waiting for the maturity of your errors. 

If the Ministers persevere in thus misadvising and misleading 
the King, I will not say that the King is betrayed, but I will 
pronounce that the kingdom is undone ; I will not say that they 
can alienate the affections of his subjects from his crown, but I will 
affirm that, the American jewel out of it, they will make the crown 
not worth his wearing. 

EARL OF Chatham : 1708 -177a 



VAiriTT. 

There is, it will be confessed, a delicate sensibility to character, 
a sober desire of reputation, a wish to possess the esteem of the 
wise and good, felt by the purest minds, which is at the farthest 
remove from arrogance or vanity. The humility of a noble mind 
scarcely dares to approve of itself, until it has secured the approba- 
tion of others. 

Very different is that restless desire of distinction, that passion 
for theatrical display which inflames the heart and occupies the 
whole attention of vain men. This, of all the passions, is the 
most unsocial, avarice itself not excepted. The reason is plain- 
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Property is a kind of good which may be more easily attained, and 
is capable of more minute subdivisions, than fame. In the pursnit 
of wealth, men are led by an attention to their own interests to 
pTomote the welfare of each other ; their advantages are reciprocal ; 
the benefits which each is anxious to acquire for himself he reaps 
in the greatest abundance from the union and conjunction of 
society. 

The pursuits of vanity are quite contrary. The portion of time 
and attention mankind are willing to spare from their avocations 
and pleasures, to devote to each other, is so small, that every suc- 
cessful adventurer is felt to have impaired the common stock. The 
success of one is the disappointment of multitudes. For, though 
there be many rich, many virtuous, many wise men, fame must 
necessarily be the portion of but a few. Hence every vain man, 
every man in whom vanity is the ruling passion, regarding his 
rival as his enemy, is strongly tempted to rejoice in his miscarriage, 
and to repine at his success. 

Whatever appearances he may assume, or however wide the circle 
of his seeming virtues may extend, you will infallibly find the vain 
man is his own centre. Attentive only to himself, absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own perfections, instead of feeling tenderness 
for his fellow-creatures as members of the same family, as beings 
with whom he is appointed to act, to suffer, and to sympathize, — 
he considers life as a stage on which he is performing a part, and 
mankind in no other light than spectators. Whether he smiles or 
frowns, whether his path is adorned with rays of beneficence, or his 
steps are dyed in blood, an attention to self is the spring of every 
movement, and the motive to which every action is referred. 

His apparent good qualities lose all their worth, by losing all 
that is simple, genuine, and natural : they are even pressed into the 
service of vanity, and become the means of enlarging its power. 
The truly good man is jealous over himself, lest the notoriety of his 
best actions, by blending itself with their motive, should diminish 
theur value ; the vain man performs the same actions for the sake 
of that notoriety. The good man quietly discharges his duty, and 
shuns ostentation; the vain man considers every good deed lost 
that is not publicly displayed. The one is intent upon realities, 
the other upon semblances ; the one aims to be virtuous, the other 
to appear so. 

13 
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Nor is a mind inflated with vanity moie disqualified for right 
action than for just speculation, or hetter disposed to the pursuit 
of truth than the practice of virtue. To such a mind the simplicity 
of truth is disgusting. Careless of the improvement of mankind, 
and intent only upon astonishing with the appearance of novelty, 
the glare of paradox will he preferred to the light of truth: 
opinions will he emhraced, not because they are just, but because 
they are new : the more flagitious, the more subversive of morals, 
the more alarming to the wise and good, the more welcome to men 
who estimate their literary powers by the mischief they produce, 
and who consider the anxiety and terror they impress as the 
measure of their renown. Truth is simple and uniform, while error 
may be infinitely varied ; and, as it is one thing to start paradoxes, 
and another to make discoveries, we need the less to wonder at the 
prodigious increase of modem philosophers. 

Robert Hall: z7«4-]99i- 



MOBALS OF TEE EOMEBIO AGE. 

The youth of high birth, not then so widely as now separated 
fix)m the low, is educated under tutors in reverence for his parents, 
and in desire to emulate their fame ; he shares in manly and in 
graceful sports ; acquires the use of arms ; hardens himself in the 
pursuit then of all others the most indispensable, the hunting down 
of wild beasts ; gains the knowledge of medicine, probably also of 
the lyre. Sometimes, with many-sided intelligence, he even sets 
himself to learn how to build his own house or ship, or how to 
drive the plough firm and straight down the furrow, as well as to 
reap the standing com. 

And, when scarcely a man, he bears arms for his country or his 
tribe, takes part in its government, leams by direct instruction, and 
by practice, how to rule mankind through the use of reasoning and 
persuasive power in political assemblies, attends and assists in sacri- 
fices to the gods. For, all this time, he has been in kindly and 
free relations, not only with his parents, his family, his equals of 
his own age, but with the attendants, although they are but serfs, 
who have known him from infancy on his father's domain. 

He is indeed mistaught with reference to the use of the strong 
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■ hand. Human life is cheap ; so cheap that even a mUd and gentle 
r youth may be betrayed, upon a casual quarrel over some childish 
I game with his friend, into taking it away. And even so throughout 

r his life, should some occasion come that stirs up his passions from 

I their depths, a wild beast, as it were, awakes within him, and he 

I loses his humanity for a time, until reason has re-established her 

j controL Short, however, of such a desperate crisis, though he 

could not for the world rob his friend or his neighbour, yet he might 
I be not unwilling to triumph over him to his cost, for the sake of 

some exercise of signal ingenuity; whUe, from a hostile tribe or a 
foreign shore, or from the individual who has become his enemy, 
he will acquire by main force what he can, nor will he scruple to 
inflict on him by stratagem even deadly injury. He must, however, 
give liberally to those who are in need ; to the wayfarer, to the 
poor, to the suppliant who begs from him shelter and protection. 
On the other hand, should his own goods be wasted, the liberal 
and open-handed contributions of his neighbours will not be want- 
ing to replace them. 

His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding sensual ex- 
cess in vogue, or the opportunities of it glaring in his eye and 
sounding in his ear. Gluttony is hardly known ; drunkenness is 
marked only by its degrading character, and by the evil conse- 
quences that flow so straight from it ; and it is abhorred. But he 
loves the genial use of meals, and rejoices in the hour when the 
guests, gathered in his father's hall, enjoy a liberal hospitality, and 
the wine mantles in the cup. For then they listen to the strains 
of the minstrel, who celebrates before them the newest and the 
dearest of the heroic tales that stir their blood, and rouse their 
manly resolution to be worthy, in their turn, of their country and 
their country's heroes. He joins the dance in the festivals of 
religion ; the maiden's hand is upon his wrist, and the gilded knife 
I gleaming from his belt, as they course from point to point, or wheel 

in round on round. That maiden in due time he weds, amidst the 
rejoicings of their families, and brings her home to cherish her, 
" from the flower to the ripeness of the grape," with respect, fidel- 
ity, and love. 

Whether as a governor or as governed, politics bring him, in 
ordinary circumstances, no great share of trouble. Government is 
a machine, of which the wheels move easily enough ; for they are 
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well oiled by simplicity of usages, ideas, and desires ; by unity of 
interest ; by respect for authority, and for those in whose hands it 
is reposed ; by love of the common country, the common altar, the 
common Festivals and Games, to which already there is large resort. 
In peace he settles the disputes of his people ; in war he lends them 
the precious example of heroic daring. He consults them, and 
advises with them, on all grave affairs ; and his wakeful care for 
their interests is rewarded by the ample domains which are set 
apart for the prince by the people. Finally, he closes his eyes, 
delivering over the sceptre to his son, and leaving much peace and 
happiness around him. 

WlIXIAM EWART GLADSTONB: 1809- 



LAMB AND OOLEBIDGE. 

A VISIT of Coleridge was always regarded by Lamb as an oppor- 
tunity to afford a rare gratification to a few friends, who, he knew, 
would prize it ; and I remember well the flush of prideful pleasure 
which came over his face as he would hurry, on his way to the 
India-House, into the office in which I was a pupil, and stammer 
out the welcome invitation for the evening. This was true self- 
aacrifice; for Lamb would have infinitely preferred having his 
inspired friend to himself and his sister, for a renewal of the old 
Salutation delights ; but I believe he never permitted himself to 
enjoy this exclusive treat. The pleasure he conferred was great ; 
for, of all the celebrated persons I ever saw, Coleridge alone sur- 
passed the expectation created by his writings; for he not only 
was, but appeared to be, greater than the noblest things he had 
written. 

Lamb used to speak, sometimes with a moistened eye and quiv- 
ering lip, of Coleridge when young, and wish that ,we could have 
seen him in the spring-time of his genius, at a supper in the little 
sanded parlour of the Salutation hostel. The promise of those 
days was never realized by the execution of any of the mighty 
works he planned ; but the very failure gave a sort of mournful 
interest to " the large discourse, looking before and after," to which 
we were enchanted listeners ; to the wisdom which, lives only in 
our memories, and must perish with them. 



r 
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From Coleridge's early works some notion may be gleaned of 
what be wcw, when the steep ascent of fame rose directly before 
him, -while he might loiter to dally with the expectation of its 
Buxmuit, without ignobly shrinking from its labours. His endow- 
ments at that time, — the close of the last century, — when litera- 
ture had faded into a fashion of poor language, must have seemed, 
to a mind and heart like Lamb's, no less than miraculous. 

A rich store of classical knowledge; a sense of the Beautiful 
almost verging on the effeminate ; a facile power of melody, vary- 
ing from the solemn stops of the organ to a bird-Uke flutter of airy 
sound ; the glorious foculty of hope, exerted on human prospects, 
and presenting its results with the vividness of prophecy ; a power 
of imaginative reasoning which peopled the nearer ground of con- 
templation with thoughts 

All plumed like ostriches, like eagles bathed. 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer, — 

endowed the author of Tlie Ancieni Mariner and Cristahd, Thus 
gifted, he glided from youth into manhood, as a fairy voyager on 
a summer sea, to eddy round and round in dazzling circles, and 
to make little progress, at last, towards any of those thousand 
mountain-summits which, glorified by aerial tints, rose before him 
at the extreme verge of the vast horizon of his genius. The Ancient 
Mariner, one of his earliest works, is still his finest poem, — at 
once the most vigorous in design and the most chaste in execution, 
— developing the intensest human affection amidst the wildest 
scenery of a poet's dream. 

Nothing was too bright to hope from such a dawn. The mind 
of Coleridge seemed the harbinger of the golden years his enthu- 
siasm predicted and painted; — of those days of peace on Earth 
and good-will among men which the best and greatest minds have 
rejoiced to anticipate; and the earnest belief in which is better 
than all frivolous enjoyments, all worldly wisdom, all worldly suc- 
cess. And if the noontide of his genius did not fulfil his youth's 
promise of manly vigour, nor the setting of his earthly life honour 
it by an answering serenity of greatness; they still have left us 
abundant reason to be grateful that the glorious fragments of his 
mighty and imperfect being were ours. 

The riches of his mind were developed, not in writing, but in 
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his speech, — conversation I can scarcely call it, — which no one 
who once heard can ever forget. Unahle to work in solitude, he 
sought the gentle stimulus of social admiration, and under its infill 
ence poured forth, without stint, the marvellous resources of «t 
mind rich in the spoils of time, richer, far richer in its glorious 
imagination and delicate fancy. There was a nohle prodigality in. 
these outpourings; a generous disdain of self; an earnest desire 
to scatter ahroad the seeds of wisdom and beauty, to take root 
wherever they might fall, and spring up without bearing his name 
or impress, which might remind the listener of the first days of 
poetry, when the Homeric rhapsodist wandered through new-bom 
cities and scattered hovels, flashing upon the minds of the wonder- 
ing audience the bright trains of heroic shapes, the series of god- 
like exploits, and sought no record more enduring than the fleshy 
tablets of his hearers' hearts. 

Sw Thomas Noon Talfourd: 179S-X85S. 



THE DEATH OP OOLEEIDGE. 

When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was without grie£ 
It seemed to me that he long had been on the confines of the next 
world ; that he had a hunger for eternity. I grieved then that I 
could not grieve. But, since, I feel how great a part he was of 
me. His great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot think a 
thought, I cannot make a criticism on men or books, without an 
ineffectual turning and reference to him. He was the proof and 
touchstone of all my cogitations. He was a Grecian (or in the 
first form) at Christ's Hospital, where I was Deputy-Grecian ; and 
the same subordination and deference to him I have preserved 
through a life-long acquaintance. 

Great in his writings, he was greatest in his conversation. In 
him was disproved that old maxim, that we should allow every 
one his share of talk. He would talk from mom to " dewy eve," 
nor cease till far midnight; yet who ever would interrupt him] 
who would obstruct that continuous flow of converse, fetched from 
Helicon or Zion? He had the tact of making the unintelligible 
seem plain. Many who read the abstruser parts of his Friend 
would complain that his works did not answer to his spoken wis- 
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dom. They were identical But he had a tone in oral delivery 
which seemed to convey sense to those who were otherwise imper- 
fect recipients. He was my fifty-years-old friend without a dis- 
sension. !Never saw I his likeness, nor probably can the world see 
it again. I seem to love the house he died at more passionately 
than when he lived. I love the faithful Gilmans more than while 
they exercised their virtues towards him living. What was his 
mansion is consecrated to me a chapel. 

CHARLES Lamb : 177s ' 1834. 
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THE LOED HELPETH MAN AHD BEAST. 



During his march to conquer the world, Alexander the Mace- 
donian came to a people in Africa, who dwelt in a remote and 
secluded corner in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor con- 
queror. They led him to the hut of their Chief, who received him 
hospitably, and placed before him golden dates, golden figs, and 
bread of gold. "Do you eat gold in this country?" said Alex- 
ander. " I take it for granted," replied the Chief, " that thou wert 
able to find eatable food in thine own country. For what reason, 
then, art thou come among us ] " " Your gold has not tempted me 
hither," said Alexander, " but I would wilhngly become acquainted 
with your manners and customs." " So be it," rejoined the other ; 
" sojourn among us as long as it pleaseth thee." A 

At the close of this conversation two citizens entered as into 
their Court of Justice. The plaintiff said, " I bought of this man 
a piece of land, and, as I was making a deep drain through it, I 
found a treasure. This is not mine, for I only bargained for the 
land, and not for any treasure that might be concealed beneath it ; 
and yet the former owner of the land will not receive it." The 
defendant answered, " I hope I have a conscience as well as my 
fellow-citizen. I sold him the land with all its contingent, as well 
as existing advantages, and consequently the treasure inclusively." 

The Chief, who was at the same time their supreme Judge, re- 
capitulated their words, in order that the parties might see whether 
or no he understood them aright. Then, after some reflection said, 
"Thou hast a son, friend, I believer' "Yes!" "and thou," 
addressing the other, " a daughter 1 " " Yes ! " " Well then, let 
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thy son marry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure on the jonn^ 
couple for their marriage-portion." 

Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. "Think you my 
sentence unjust 1" the Chief asked him. "0, no," replied Alex- 
ander, "but it astonishes me." "And how, then," rejoined the 
Chief, " would the case have been decided in your country % " " To 
confess the truth," said Alexander, "we should have taken both 
parties into custody, and have seized the treasure for the King's 
use." " For the King's use ! " exclaimed the Chief, now in his turn 
astonished. " Does the Sun shine on that country ? " " O, yes ! " 
" Does it rain there ] " " Assuredly." " Wonderful ! but are there 
tame animals in the country that live on the grass and green herbs ? " 
" Very many, and of many kinds." " Ay, that must be the cause, ** 
said the Chief : "for the sake of those innocent animals, the All- 
gracious Being continues to let the Sun shine and the rain drop 
down on your country." 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 1773-1834. 



OGEON ATION OF ANNE EOLETH. 

Notice had been given in the city early in May, that preparar 
tions should be made for the coronation on the first of the following 
month. Queen Anne was at Greenwich, but, according to custom, 
the few preceding days were to be spent at the Tower; and on 
the 19th of May she was conducted thither in state by the Lord 
Mayor and the city companies, with one of those splendid ex- 
hibitions upon the water which, in the days when the silver Thames 
deserved its name, and the Sun could shine down upon it out of 
the blue summer sky, were spectacles scarcely rivalled in gorgeous- 
ness by the world-famous wedding of the Adriatic. 

The river was crowded with boats, the banks and the ships 
in the pool swarmed with people; and fifty of the great baizes 
formed the procession, all blazing with gold and banners. The 
Queen herself was in her own barge, close to that of the Lord 
Mayor ; and, in keeping with the fantastic genius of the time, she 
was preceded up the water by "a wafter full of ordnance, in which 
was a great dragon continually moving and casting wildfire ; and 
round about stood terrible monsters and wild men, casting fire and 
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making hideous noise." So, with trumpets blowing, cannon pealing, 
the Tower guns answering the guns of the ships, in a blaze of j&re- 
works and splendour, she was borne along to the great archway of 
the Tower, where the King was waiting on the stairs to receive her. 

And now let us suppose the eleven days to have elapsed, and the 
fair summer morning of hfe dawning in treacherous beauty after 
the long night of expectation. No bridal ceremony had been pos- 
sible ; the marriage had been huddled over like a stolen love-match, 
and the marriage-feast had been eaten in vexation and disappoint- 
ment. These past mortifications were to be atoned for by a coro- 
nation pageant which the art and the wealth of the richest city in 
Europe should be poured out in the most lavish profusion to adorn. 

On the morning of the 31st of May, the families of the London 
citizens were stirring early in all the houses. From Temple-Bar 
to the Tower, the streets were fresh strown with gravel, the foot- 
paths were railed off along the whole distance, and occupied on 
one side by the guilds, their workmen and apprentices, on the other 
by the city constables and officials in their gaudy uniforms, " with 
staves in hand, to cause the people to keep good room and order." 
Comhill and Grace-church-street had dressed their fronts in scarlet 
and crimson, in arras and tapestry, and the rich carpet-work from 
Persia and the East. Cheapside, to outshine her rivals, was draped 
even more splendidly in cloth-of-gold, and tissue, and velvet. The 
sheriffs were pacing up and down on their great Flemish horses 
hung with liveries, and all the windows were thronged with ladies 
crowding to see the procession pass. At length the Tower guns 
opened, the grim gates rolled back, and under the archway, in the 
bright May sunshine, the long column began slowly to defile. It 
is no easy matter to picture to ourselves the blazing trail of splen- 
dour which in such a pageant must have drawn along the London 
streets, — those streets which now we know so black and smoke- 
grimed, themselves then radiant with masses of colour, — gold, and 
crimson, and violet. Yet there it was, and there the Sun could 
shine upon it, and tens of thousands of eyes were gazing on the 
scene out of the crowded lattices. 

Glorious as the spectacle was, perhaps however it passed un- 
heeded. Those eyes were watching all for another object, which 
now drew near. In an open space behind the constable there was 
seen approaching a white chariot, drawn by two palfreys in white 
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damask which swept the groond, a golden canopy borne above it, 
making music with silver bells; and in the chariot sat the oIh 
served of all observers, the beaatiful occasion of all this glittering 
homage, — fortune's plaything of the hour, the Queen of England — 
queen at last — borne along upon the waves of this sea of. glory, 
breathing the perfumed incense of greatness which she had risked 
her fair name, her deUcacy, her honour, her self-respect, to win ; 
and she had won it. 

There she sate, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair hair flowing 
loose over her shoulders, and her temples circled with a light coro- 
net of gold and diamonds, — most beautiful, loveliest, most fieivoured 
perhaps, as she seemed at that hour, of all England's daughters. 
Alas ! " within the hollow round " of that coronet 

Kept Death his Court, and there the antic sate, 
Scoffing her state and grinning at her pomp, 
Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks. 
Infusing her with self and vain conceit. 
As if the flesh which wall'd about her life 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humoured thus, 
Bored through her castle walls ; and farewell. Queen ! 

Fatal gift of greatness ! so dangerous ever ! so more than dan- 
gerous in those tremendous times when the fountains are broken 
loose of the great deeps of thought, and nations are in the throes 
of revolution ; when ancient order and law and tradition are split- 
ting in the social earthquake ; and, as the opposing forces wrestle 
to and frd, those unhappy ones who stand out above the crowd 
become the symbols of the struggle, and fall the victims of its 
alternating fortunes. And what if into an unsteady heart and 
brain, intoxicated with splendour, the outward chaos should find 
its way, converting the poor silly soul into an image of the same 
confusion; if conscience should be deposed from her high place, 
and the Pandora-box be broken loose of passions and sensualities 
and follies ; and at length there be nothing left of all which man 
or woman ought to value, save hope of God's forgiveness ! 

Three short years have yet to pass, and again, on a summer 
morning. Queen Anne Boleyn will leave the Tower of London, 
— not radiant then with beauty on a gay errand of coronation, but 
a poor wandering ghost, on a sad tragic errand, from which she wlQ 
never more return ; passing away out of an Earth where she may 
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E stay no longer, into a Presence where, nevertheless, we know that 
^ all is well — for all of us — and therefore for her. 

Bat let lis not cloud her short-lived sunshine with the shadow of 
the future. She went on in her loveliness, the peeresses following 
in their carriages, with the royal guards in the rear. In Fenchurch- 
street she was met hy the children of the city schools ; and at the 
comer of Grace-church-street a masterpiece had been prepared, of 
the pseudo-classic art then so fashionable, by the merchants of 
Styll-yard. A Mount Parnassus had been constructed, and a 
Helicon fountain upon it playing into a basin with four jets of 
Rhenish wine. On the top of the mountain sat Apollo, with 
Calliope at bis feet, and on either side the remaining Muses, hold- 
ing lutes or harps, and singing each of them some posy or epigram 
in praise of the Queen, which was presented, after it had been sung, 
written in letters of gold. 

From Grace-church-street the procession passed to Leadenhall, 
where there was a spectacle in better taste, of an old English 
Catholic kind, quaint perhaps and forced, but truly and even beau- 
tifully emblematic. There was again a " little mountain," which 
was hung with red and white roses ; a gold ring was placed on the 
summit, on which, as the Queen appeared, a white falcon was made 
to descend as out of the sky; "and then incontinent came down an 
Angel with great melody, and set a close crown of gold upon the 
falcon's head : and in the same pageant sat St. Anne with all her 
issue beneath her ; and Mary Cleophas with her four children, of 
the which children one made a goodly oration to the Queen." 

With such "pretty conceits," at that time the honest tokens 
of an English welcome, the new Queen was received by the citizens 
of London. These scenes must be multiplied by the number of the 
streets, where some fresh fancy met her at every turn. To preserve 
the festivities from flagging, every fountain and conduit within the 
walls ran all day with wine ; tjie bells of every steeple were ring- 
ing; children lay in wait with songs, and ladies with posies, in 
which all the resources of fantastic extravagance were exhausted : 
and thus in an unbroken triumph she passed under Temple-Bar, 
down the Strand by Charing Cross to Westminster Hall. The 
King was not with her throughout the day ; nor did he intend to 
be with her in any part of the ceremony. She was to reign with- 
out a rival, the undisputed sovereign of the hour. 
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Saturday being passed in showing herself to the people, she 
retired for the night to the King's manor-house at Westminster, 
where she slept. On the following morning, between eight and 
nine o'clock, she returned to the hall, where the Lord Mayor, the 
city council, and the peers were again assembled, and took her 
place on the high dais at the top of the stairs, under the cloth of 
state ; while the bishops, the abbots, and the monks of the abbey 
formed in the area. A railed way had Ibeen laid with carpets across 
Palace-yard and the Sanctuary to the abbey-gates ; and when all 
was ready, preceded by the peers in their robes of Parliament, the 
Knights of the Garter in the dress of their order, she swept out 
under her canopy, the bishops and the monks " solemnly singing/' 
She was dressed in purple velvet furred with ermine, her hair 
escaping loose, as she usually wore it, under a wreath of diamonds. 

On entering the abbey, she was led to the coronation chair, 
where she sat while the train fell into their places, and the prelim- 
inaries of the ceremonial were dispatched. Then she was conducted 
up to the high altar, and anointed Queen of England; and she 
received from the hands of Cranmer, fresh come in haste from 
Dunstable, with the last words of his sentence upon Catharine 
scarcely cold upon his lips, the golden sceptre, and St. Edward's 
crown. 

Did any twinge of remorse, any pang of painful recollection, pierce 
at that moment the incense of glory which she was inhaling 1 Did 
any vision flit across her of the sad mourning figure which once 
had stood where she was standing, now desolate, neglected, sinking 
into the darkening twilight of a life cut short by sorrow 1 Who 
can tell ] At such a time, that figure would have weighed heavily 
upon a noble mind ; and a wise mind would have been taught by 
the thought of it, that, although life be fleeting as a dream, it is 
long enough to experience strange vicissitudes of fortune. But 
Anne Boleyn was not noble and was not wise ; — too probably she 
felt nothing but the delicious, all-absorbing, all-intoxicating pres- 
ent; and, if that plain, suffering face presented itself to her memory 
at all, we may fear that it was rather as a foil to her own surpassing 
loveliness. Two years later, she was able to exult over Catharine's 
death : she is not likely to have thought of her with gentler feelings 
in the first glow and flush of triumph. 

James Anthony Froudh: x8x8- 
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PUBLIC IMPEOVEMEHTS. 

What are possessions] To an individual, the stores of liis own 
heart and mind pre-eminently. His truth and valour are among 
the first. His contentedness, or his resignation, may be put next. 
Then his sense of beauty, surely a possession of great moment to 
him. Then all those mixed possessions which result from the 
social affections, — great possessions, unspeakable delights, much 
greater than the gift last mentioned in the former class, but held 
on more uncertain tenure. Lastly, what are generally called pos- 
sessions. However often we have heard of the vanity, uncertainty, 
and vexation that beset these last, we must not let this repetition 
deaden our minds to the fact. 

Now, national possessions must be estimated by the same grada- 
tion that we have applied to individual possessions. If we consider 
national luxury, we shall see how small a part it may add to na- 
tional happiness. Men of deserved renown, and peerless women, 
have lived upon what we should now call the coarsest fare, and 
paced the rushes in their rooms with as high, or as contented 
thoughts, as their better-fed and better-clothed descendants can 
boast of. Man is limited in this direction ; I mean in the things 
that concern his personal gratification : but, when you come to the 
higher enjoyments, the expansive power both in him and them is 
greater. As Keats says, 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

PaRS into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

What, then, are a nation's possessions'? The great words that 
have been said in it ; the great deeds that have been done in it ; 
the great buildings and the great works of art that have been made 
in it. A man says a noble saying : it is a possession, first to his 
own race, then to mankind. A people get a noble building built 
for them : it is an honour to them, also a daily delight and instruc- 
tion. It perishes. The remembrance of it is still a possession. If 
it was indeed pre-eminent, there will be more pleasure in thinking 
of it than in being with others of inferior order and design. 

On the other hand, a thing of ugliness is potent for evil. It d^ 
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forms the taste of the thoughtless : it frets the man who knows how 
bad it is : it is a disgrace to the nation who raised it ; an example 
and an occasion for more monstrosities. If it is a great building in 
a great city, thousands of people pass it daily, and are the worse for 
it, or at least not the better. It must be done away with. !Next 
to the folly of doing a bad thing is that of fearing to undo it. We 
must not look at what it has cost, but at what it is. Millions 
may be spent upon some foolish device which will not the more 
make it into a possession, but only a more noticeable detriment. 

It must not be supposed that works of art are the only, or the 
chief, public improvements needed in any country. Wherever 
men congregate, the elements become scarce. The supply of air, 
light, and water is then a matter of the highest public importance ; 
and the magnificent utilitarianism of the Eomans should precede 
the nice sense of beauty of the Greeks. Or rather, the former 
should be worked out in the latter. Sanitary improvements, like 
most good works, may be made to fulfil many of the best human 
objects. Charity, social order, conveniency of living, and the love 
of the Beautiful may all be furthered by such improvements. A 
people are seldom so well employed as when, not sufiering their 
attention to b§ absorbed by foreign quarrels and domestic broils, 
they bethink themselves of winning back those blessings of N^ature 
which assemblages of men mostly vitiate, exclude, or destroy. 

To return to works of art. In this the genius of the people is to 
be heeded. There may have been, there may be, nations requiring 
to be diverted from the love of art to stem labour and industrial 
conquests. But certainly it is not so with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
or with the Northern races generally. Money may enslave them ; 
logic may enslave them ; art never wilL The chief men, therefore, 
in these races will do well sometimes to contend against the popular 
current, and to convince their people that there are other sources 
of delight, and other objects worthy of human endeavour, than 
severe money-getting or mere material successes of any kind. 

In fine, the substantial improvement, and even the embellish- 
ment of towns is a work which both the central and local govern- 
ing bodies in a country should keep a steady hand upon. It espe- 
cially concerns them. What are they there for, but to do that 
which individuals cannot do? It concerns them, too, as it teUs 
upon the health, morals, education, and refined pleasures of the 
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people they govem. In doing it, they should avoid pedantry, par- 
simony^ and favouritism ; and their mode of action should be laige, 
considerate, and foreseeing. Large; inasmuch as they must not 
easily be contented with the second-best in any of their projects- 
Considerate; inasmuch as they have to think what their people 
need most, not what will make most show. And therefore they 
should be contented, for instance, at their work going on under 
ground for a time, or in by-ways, if needful ; the best charity in 
public works, as in private, being often that which courts least 
notice. Lastly, their works should be with foresight ; recollecting 
that cities grow up about us, like young people, before we are aware 
of it 

SIR ARTHUR HBLPS : 1818-1875. 



ELEGY WBITTEH US A OOUBTTRY OHUEOHTAED. 

1 The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

2 Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

3 Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the Moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

- 4 Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

5 The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. / 
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6 For them no more the blazdng hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

7 Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

8 Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

9 The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e*er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

10 Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memory o*er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

1 1 Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death 1 

1 2 Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

-^ 13 But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Eich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll j 
. Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul, 
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14 Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

15 Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his countrj^'s blood. 

16 Th* applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

17 Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

18 The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

19 Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

20 Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

21 Their names, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die, 
14 
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22 For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
Their pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

23 On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

24 For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If, 'chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

25 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the Sun upon the upland lawn. 

26 There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

27 Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

28 One mom I miss'd him on the customed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

29 The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the churchway-path we saw him borne. 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Qraved on the stone beneath yon ag^d thorn," 
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THE EPITAPH. 



30 Here rests his head, upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

31 Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misery, all he had, a tear, — 

He gain'd from Heaven (*t was all he wished) a friend. 

32 No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

THOMAS Cray: 17x6 -zttx. 



ALFIHE SOEHEBT. • 

1 Adieu to thee again ! a vain adieu ! 

There can be no farewell to scenes like thine ; 
The mind is coloured by thine every hue ; 
And, if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Khine ! 
'T is with the thankful glance of parting praise : 
More mighty spots may rise, more glaring shine. 
But none unite, in one attaching maze. 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days. 

2 The negligently-grand, the fruitful bloom ' . 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 

The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom, 
The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between. 
The wild rocks, shaped as they had turrets been, 
In mockery of man's art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene. 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all. 
Still springing o'er thy banks, though empires near them fall. 
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3 But these recede. Above me aie the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
* The avalanche, — the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 

4 Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
With the wide world I 've dwelt in is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction : once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

5 It is the hush of night ; and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capp'd heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and, drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 

6 He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 
But that is fancy : for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love distil, 
AVeeping themselves away till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 
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7 Ye stars ! which are the poetry of Heaven, 

K, in your bright leaves, we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, 't is to be forgiven, 
That, in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a^mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

8 The sky is changed I and such a change ! Night, 
And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely^in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ! 

9 And this is in the night : — Most glorious Night, 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ; let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — ' 
A portion of the tempest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines, — a phosphoric sea, — 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 't is black ; and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o*er a young earthquake's birth. 

10 Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! ye. 
With night and clouds and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful : the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knell 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where, of ye, tempests ! is the goal 1 
Are ye like those within the human breast 1 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ] 
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1 1 The mom is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if Earth contained no tomb, — - 
And glowing into day : we may resiune 
The march of our existence ; and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman, may iind room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. 

LORD Byron: 1788-1824. 



ETMir TO MOITT BLAITO. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, sovereign Blanc ! 
The Arve and Arveiron^ at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form, 
Eisest from forth thy silent sea of pines. 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it. 
As with a wedge ! But, when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity. 
dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 
Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 
'I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought. 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy ; 
Till the dilating soul — enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty vision passing — there. 
As in her natural form, swell'd vast to Heaven ! ^^ 

1 Besides the Rivers Arv^ and Arveiron, which have their sources in the foot of Mont 
Blanc, five conspicuous torrents rush down its sides ; and. within a few i)aces of the Gla- 
ciers, th« Geotiana Migor grows in immense numbers, with its *' flowers of loveliest blue," 
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Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ; not alone these swelling teais, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy. Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
0, struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink ; 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ; wake, 0, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth 1 
Who fill'd thy countenance with rosy light ] 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad I 
Who caird you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns calFd you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life. 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam 1 . 
And who commanded, (and the silence came,) 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Te ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! — 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full Moon 1 Who bade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows 1 Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet 1 — 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 
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Ye living flowers that skirt th* eternal frost ; 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ; 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ; 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ; 
Ye signs and wonders of the element, — 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise 1 

Thou too, hoar Mount, with thy sky-pointing peaks. 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast, — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bow*d low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me, — rise, 0, ever rise. 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth 1 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising Sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

s. T. Coleridgb: 1779-1014. 



A HYMK TO DTTELLEOTUAL BEAUTY. 

1 The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us ; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower : 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening ; 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread ; 
Like memory of music fled ; 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 
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Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, where art thou gone 1 
Why dost thou pass away, and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate 1 
Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o*er yon mountain river ; 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown ; 
Why fear and dream and death and -birth 
Cast on the daylight of this Earth 
Such gloom ; why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope. 

No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given : 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven 
Eemain the records of their vain endeavour ; 
Frail spells, whose utter'd charm might not avail to sever, 

From all we hear and all we see. 

Doubt, chance, and mutability. 
Thy light alone, like mist o'er mountains driven, 

Or music by the night-wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument. 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life's unquiet dream. 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds, depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 
Man were immortal and omnipotent, 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies 

That wax and wane in lovers' eyes ; 
Thou, that to human thought art nourishment, 

Like darkness to a dying flame. 

Depart not as thy shadow came ! 

Depart not, lest the grave should be, 

Like life and fear, a dark reality. 



I 
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5 While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 

Through many a listening chamber, cave, and ruin. 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed : 

I was not heard, I saw them not : 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming. 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me ; 
I shrieked, and clasp'd my hands in ecstasy ! 

6 I vow*d that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine : have I not kept the vow 1 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave : they have in vision'd bowers 

Of studious zeal or love's delight 

Outwatch'd with me the envious night : 
They know that never joy illumed my brow, 

Unlink'd with hope that thou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery ; 

That thou, awful Loveliness ! 
Wouldst give whatever these words cannot express. 

7 The day becomes more solemn and serene 

When noon is past : there is a harmony 
In Autumn, and a lustre in its sky. 
Which through the Summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been ! 
Thus let thy power, which, like the truth 
Of Nature, on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm, — to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee ; 
Whom, Spirit fair ! thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 

PER(?Y BYSSHE SHELLEY : 1798 -jBm. 
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JOHHSOIT'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 

I AM very much the hiographer's humhle admirer. His uncom- 
moii share of good sense, and his forcible expression, secure to him 
tliat tribute from all his readers. He has a penetrating insight into 
character, and a happy talent of correcting the popular opinion, 
upon all occasions where it is erroneous; and this he does with 
the boldness of a man who will think for himself, but, at the same 
time, with a justness of sentiment that convinces us he does not 
differ from others through affectation, but because he has a sounder 
judgment. This remark, however, has his narrative for its object, 
rather than his critical performance. In the latter, I do not think 
him always just, when he departs from the general opinion. 

He finds no beauties in Milton's Lycidas, His treatment of 
Milton is unmerciful to the last degree. A pensioner is not likely 
to spare a republican ; and the Doctor, in order, I suppose, to con- 
vince hi8 royal patron of the sincerity of his monarchical principles, 
has belaboured that great poet's character with the most industrious 
cruelty. As a man, he has hardly left him the shadow of one good 
quality. Churlishness in his private life, and a rancorous hatred 
of every thing royal in his public, are the two colours with which 
he has smeared all the canvas. If he had any virtues, they are 
not to be found in the Doctor's picture of him ; and it is well for 
Milton, that some sourness in his temper is the only vice with 
which his memory has been charged : it is evident enough that 
if his biographer could have discovered more, he would not have 
spared him. As a poet, he has treated him with severity enough, 
and has plucked one or two of the most beautiful feathers out of 
his Muse's wing, and trampled them under his great foot. He has 
passed sentence of condemnation upon Lyddas, and has taken occa- 
sion, from that charming poem, to expose to ridicule (what is 
indeed ridiculous enough) the childish prattlement of pastoral 
compositions, as if Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them 
all. The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of the num- 
bers, the classical spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for 
nothing. 

I am convinced, by the way, that he has no ear for poetical 
numbers, or that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony 
of Milton's. Was there ever any thing so delightful as the music 
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of the Paradise Lost ? It is like that of a fine organ ; has the 
fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness and 
elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and never 
equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doctor has little or 
nothing to say upon this copious theme, but talks something ahout 
the unfitness of the English language for blank-verse, and how apt 
it is, in the mouth of some readers, to degenerate into declamation. 
! I could thresh his old jacket, till I made his pension jingle 
in his pocket. 

He pours contempt upon Prior, to such a degree, that, trere he 
really as mideserving of notice as he represents him, he ought no 
longer to be numbered among the poets. These, indeed, are the 
two capital instances in which he has offended me. There are 
others less important, which I have not room to enumerate, and 
in which I am less confident that he is wrong. What suggested 
to him the thought that the Alma was written in imitation of 
ffudibras, I cannot conceive. In former years, they were both 
favourites of mine, and I often read them ; but never saw in them 
the least resemblance to each other; nor do I now, except that 
they are composed in verse of the same measure. 

After all, it is a melancholy observation, which it is impossible 
not to make, after having run through this series of poetical lives, 
that, where there were such shining talents, there should be so 
little virtue. These luminaries of our country seem to have been 
kindled into a brighter blaze than others, only that their spots 
might be more noticed! So much can Nature do for our intel- 
lectual part, and so little for our moral. What vanity, what petu- 
lance in Pope ! How painfully sensible of censure, and yet how 
restless in provocation! To what mean artifices could Addison 
stoop, in hopes of injuring the reputation of his friend ! Savage, 
how sordidly vicious ! and the more condemned for the pains that 
are taken to palliate his vices. Offensive as they appear through 
a veil, how would they disgust without one ! What a sycophant 
to the public taste was Dryden ! sinning against his feelings, lewd 
in his writings, though chaste in his conversation. I know not ' 
but one might search these eight volumes with a candle, as the 
Prophet says, to find a man, and not find one, unless, perhaps, 
Arbuthnot were he. 

William cowpbr: 1731 -z8o». 
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OHAEAOTEE OP ALFEED THE OEEAT. 

The merit of this Prince, both in private and public life, may 
-with advantage be set in opposition to that of any monarch op 
citizen which the annals of any age or any nation can present to 
us. He seems indeed to be the model of that perfect character 
-which, under the denomination of a sage or wise man, philosophers 
liave been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagi- 
nation than in hopes of ever seeing it really existing: so happily 
■were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; 
80 powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding its proper 
boundaries. He knew how to reconcile the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance with 
the easiest flexibility; the most severe justice with the gentlest 
lenity ; the greatest vigour in commanding with the most perfect 
aflability of deportment ; the highest capacity and inclination for 
rcience with the most shining talents for action. 

His civil and his military virtues are almost equally the objects 
di our admiration ; excepting only that the former, being more rare 
among princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly to challenge 
our applause. Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a produc- 
tion of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him every bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging, and open countenance. 
Fortune alone, by throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived 
him of historians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we 
wish to see him delineated in more lively colours, and with more 
particular strokes, that we may at least perceive some of those 
small specks and blemishes from which, as a man, it is impossible 
he could be entirely exempt. 

Such success attended his legislation, that every thing bore sud- 
denly a new face in England : robberies and iniquities of all kinds 
were repressed by the punishment or reformation of the criminals : 
and so exact was the general police, that Alfred, it is said, hung 
up, by way of bravado, golden bracelets near the highways ; and 
no man dared touch them. Yet, amidst these rigours of justice, 
this great prince preserved the most sacred regard to the liberty 
of his people ; and it is a memorable sentiment preserved in his 
will, that it was just the English should for ever remain as free as 
their own thoughts. 
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As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable in every 
age, though not in every individual, the care of Alfred for the 
encouragement of learning among his subjects was another useful 
branch of his legislation, and tended to reclaim the English firom 
their former dissolute and ferocious manners: but the ELing was 
guided in this pursuit^ less by political views than by his natural 
bent and propensity towards letters. When he came to the throne, 
he found the nation sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, 
proceeding from the continued disorders in the government, and 
from the ravages of the Danes : the monasteries were destroyed, 
the monks butchered or dispersed, their libraries burnt ; and thus 
the only seats of erudition in those ages were totally subverted. 
Alfred himself complains, that on his accession he knew not one 
person, south of the Thames, who could so much as interpret the 
Latin service ; and very few in the northern parts, who had reached 
even that pitch of erudition. 

But this prince invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Europe; he established schools everywhere for the 
instruction of his people ; he founded, at least repaired, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges, revenues, 
and immunities ; he enjoined by law all freeholders, possessed of 
two hides of land or more, to send their children to school for their 
instruction ; he gave preferment both in Church and State to such 
only as had made some proficiency in knowledge : and by all these 
expedients he had the satisfaction, before his death, to see a great 
change in the face of his affairs. 

But the most effectual expedient, employed by Alfred for the 
encouragement of learning, was his own example, and the constant 
assiduity with which, notwithstanding the multiplicity and urgency 
of his affairs, he employed himself in the pursuits of knowledge. 
He usually divided his time into three equal portions: one was 
employed in sleep, and the refection of his body by diet and exer- 
cise; another in the dispatch of business; a third in study and 
devotion : and, that he might more exactly measure the houi^s, he 
made use of burning tapers of equal length, which he fixed in 
lanterns, — an expedient suited to that rude age, when the geom- 
etry of dialling, and the mechanism of clocks and watches were 
unknown. And by such a regular distribution of his time, though 
he often laboured under great bodily infirmities, this martial hero. 
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-wlio fought in person fifty-six battles by sea and land, was able, 
during a life of no extraordinary length, to acquire more knowl- 
edge, and even to compose more books, than most studious men, 
though blessed with the greatest leisure and application, have, 
in more fortunate ages, made the object of their uninterrupted 
industry. 

Meanwhile this prince was not negligent in encouraging the 
vulgar and mechanical arts, which have a more sensible, though 
not closer, connection with the interests of society. He invited, 
from all quarters, industrious foreigners to repeople his country, 
which had been desolated by the ravages of the Danes. He intro- 
duced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds ; and no inventor 
or improver of any ingenious art did he suffer to go unrewarded. 
He prompted men of activity to betake themselves to navigation, 
to push commerce into the most remote countries, and to acquire 
riches by propagating industry among their fellow-citissens. He set 
apart a seventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a 
number of workmen, whom he constantly employed in rebuilding 
the ruined cities, castles, palaces, and monasteries. Even the 
elegancies of life were brought to him from the Mediterranean and 
the Indies ; and his subjects, by seeing those productions of the 
peaceful arts, were taught to respect the virtues of justice and 
industry, from which alone they could arise. Both living and 
dead, Alfred was regarded by foreigners, no less than by his own 
subjects, as the greatest prince, after Charlemagne, that had ap- 
peared in Europe during several ages, and as one of the wisest and 
best that had ever adorned the annals of any nation. 

DAVID Hume: 17XZ-Z77& 

Behold a pupil of the monkish gown, 

The pious Alfred, King to Justice dear I 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear ; 

Mirror of Princes 1 Indigent Renown 

Might range the starry ether for a crown 

Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 

Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth cheer, 

And awes like night with mercy-temper*d frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 

1^0 moment steals ; pain narrows not his cares. 
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Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 
Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem ; 
And Christian India, through her wide-spread clime. 
In sacred converse gifts with Al&ed shares. 

WORDSWORTH. 



THE PISHEEMAIT'S PUITEEAL. 

The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his pace, which had 
been retarded by these various discussions, and the rencontre which 
had closed them, and soon arrived before the half-dozen cottages at 
Mussel-crag. They had now, in addition to their usual squalid and 
uncomfortable appearance, the melancholy attributes of the hoase 
of mourning. The boats were all drawn up on the beach ; and, 
though the day was fine, and the season favourable, the chant, 
which is used by the fishers when at sea, was silent, as well as the 
prattle of the children, and the shrill song of the mother, as she 
sits mending her nets by the door. A few of the neighbours, some 
in their antique and well-saved suits of black, others in their ordi- 
nary clothes, but all bearing an expression of mournful sympathy 
with distress so sudden and unexpected, stood gathered around the 
door of Mucklebackit's cottage, waiting till " the body was lifted." 
As the Laird of Monkbams approached, they made way for him to 
enter, doffing their hats and bonnets as he passed, with an air of 
melancholy courtesy, and he returned their salutes in the same 
manner. 

In the inside of the cottage was a scene, which our Wilkie alone 
could have painted, with that exquisite feeling of nature that 
characterizes his enchanting productions. 

The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden bedstead 
which the young fisher had occupied while alive. At a little dis- 
tance stood the father, whose rugged weather-beaten countenance, 
shaded by his grizzled hair, had faced many a stormy night and 
night-like day. He was apparently revolving his loss in his mind 
with that strong feeling of painful grief, peculiar to harsh and 
rough characters, which almost breaks forth into hatred against the 
world, and all that remain in it, after the beloved object is with- 
drawn. The old man had made the most desperate efforts to save 
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f his son, and had only been withheld by main force from renew- 
r ing them at a moment, when, without the possibility of assisting 
I the sufferer, he must himself have perished. All this apparently 
' was boiling in his recollection. His glance was directed sidelong 
I towards the cofl&n, as to an object on which he could not steadfastly 
look, and yet from which he could not withdraw his eyes. His 
answers to the necessary questions, which were occasionally put to 
him, were brief, harsh, and almost fierce. His family had not yet 
dared to address to him a word, either of sympathy or consolation. 
His masculine wife, virago as she was, and absolute mistress of the 
family, as she justly boasted herself, on all ordinary occasions, was, 
by this great loss, terrified into silence and submission, and com- 
pelled to hide from her husband's observation the bursts of her 
female sorrow. As he had rejected food ever since the disaster had 
happened, not daring herself to approach him, she had that morning, 
with affectionate artifice, employed the youngest and favourite child 
to present her husband with some nourishment. His first action 
was to put it from him with an angry violence, that frightened the 
child ; his next, to snatch up the boy and devour him with kisses. 
" Ye *U be a bra* fallow, an ye be spared, Patie, — but ye '11 never 
— never can be — what he was to me ! — He has sailed the coble 
wi* me since he was ten years auld, and there wasna the like o* him 
drew a net betwixt this and Buchanness. — They say folks maun 
submit, — I will try." 

And he had been silent from that moment until compelled to 
answer the necessary questions we have already noticed. Such was 
the disconsolate state of the father. 

In another corrier of the cottage, her face covered by her apron, 
which was flung^ over it, sat the mother ; the nature of her grief 
sufficiently indicated, by the wringing of her hands, and the con- 
vulsive agitation of the bosom which the covering could not conceal. 
Two of her gossips, officiously whispering into her ear the common- 
place topic of resignation under irremediable misfortune, seemed as 
if they were endeavouring to stun the grief which they could not 
console. 

The sorrow of the children was mingled with wonder at the 

preparations they beheld around them, and at the unusual display 

, of wheaten bread and wine, which the poorest peasant, or fisher, 

' offers to the guests on these mournful occasions ; and thus their 

15 
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grief for their brother's death was ahnost abready lost in admiration i 
of the splendour of his funeral. 

But l^e figure of the old grandmother was the most remarkable 
of the sorrowing group. Seated on her accustomed chair, with her 
usual air of apathy, aud want of interest in what surrounded her, 
she seemed every now and then mechanically to resume the moidon 
of twirling her spindle ; then to look towards her bosom for the 
distaff, although both had been laid aside. She would then cast 
her eyes about as if surprised at missing the usual implements of 
her industry, and appear struck by the black colour of the gown in 
which they had dressed her, and embarrassed by the number of 
persons by whom she was surrounded. Then, finally, she would 
raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix her eyes upon the bed 
which contained the coffin of her grandson, as if she had at once, 
and for the first time, acquired sense to comprehend her inexpres- 
sible calamity. These alternate feelings of embarrassment, wonder, 
and grief, seemed to succeed each other more than once upon her 
torpid features. But she spoke not a word, — neither had she shed 
a tear, — nor did one of the fiamily understand, either from look or 
expression, to what extent she comprehended the uncommon bustle 
around her. Thus she sat among the funeral assembly like a con- 
necting link between the surviving mourners and the dead corpse 
which they bewailed, — a being in whom the light of existence was 
already obscured by the encroaching shadows of death. 

To return from a digression which can only serve to introduce 
the honest clergyman more particularly to our readers : Mr. Blatter- 
gowl had no sooner entered the hut, and received the mute and 
melancholy salutations of the company whom it contained, than he 
edged himself towards the unfortunate father, and seemed to en- 
deavour to slide in a few words of condolence or of consolation. But 
the old man was incapable as yet of receiving either ; he nodded, 
however, gruffly, and shook the clergyman's hand in acknowledg- 
ment of his good intentions, but was either unable or unwilling to 
make any verbal reply. 

The minister next passed to the mother, moving along the floor 
as slowly, silently, and gradually, as if he had been afraid that the 
ground would, like unsafe ice, break beneath his feet, or that the 
first echo of a footstep was to dissolve some magic spell, and plunge 
the hut, with all its inmates, into a subterranean abyss. The tenour 
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of ^what he had said to the poor woman could only be judged 
by lier answers, as, half-stifled by sobs iU-repressed, and by the 
covering which she still kept over her countenance, stie faintly 
ansAvered at each pause in his speech, " Yes, sir, yes ! — Ye 're very 
gade, — ye 're very gude 1 — Ufae doubt, nae doubt ! — It 's our duty 
to submit ! — But, dear ! my poor Steenie ! the pride o' my very 
heart, that was sae handsome and comely, and a help to his family, 
and a comfort to us a', and a pleasure to a' that lookit on him ! — 
my bairn I my bairn ! my bairn ! what for is thou lying there ! — 
and, eh ! what for am I left to greet for ye ! " 

There was no contending with this burst of sorrow and natural 
affection. Oldbuck had repeated recourse to his snuff-box to conceal 
the tears which, despite his shrewd and caustic temper, were apt 
to start on such occasions. The female assistants whimpered, the 
men held their bonnets to their faces, and spoke apart with each 
other. The clergyman, meantime, addressed his ghostly consolation 
to the aged grandmother. At first she listened, or seemed to listen, 
to what he said, with the apathy of her usual unconsciousness. 
But as, in pressing this theme, he approached so near to her ear, 
that the sense of his words became distintly intelligible to her, 
though unheard by those who stood more distant, her countenance 
at once assumed that stem and expressive cast which characterized 
her intervals of intelligence. She drew up her head and body, 
shook her head in a manner that showed at least impatience, if not 
scorn of his counsel, and waved her hand slightly, but with a 
gesture so expressive, as to indicate to all who witnessed it a 
marked and disdainful rejection of the ghostly consolation proffered 
to her. The minister stepped back as if repulsed, and, by lifting 
gently and dropping his hand, seemed to show at once wonder, 
sorrow, and compassion for her dreadful state of mind. The rest 
of the company sympathized, and a stifled whisper went through 
them, indicating how much her desperate and determined manner 
impressed them with awe and even horror. 

The Same Conoluded. 

The coffin, covered with a pall, and supported upon handspikes 
by the nearest relatives, now only waited the father to support the 
head, as is customary. Two or three of these privileged persons 
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spoke to him, but he only ans'vrered by shaking his hand and liis 
head in token of refusal. With better intention than judgment, 
the friends, who considered this as an act of duty on the part of 
the living, and of decency towards the deceased, would have pro- 
ceeded to enforce their request, had not Oldbuck interfered bet'ween 
the distressed father and his well-meaning tormentors, and informed 
them, that he himself, as landlord and master to the deceased, 
" would carry his head to the grave." In spite of the sorrowful 
occasion, the hearts of the relatives swelled within them at so 
marked a distinction on the part of the laird; and old Alison 
Breck, who was present among other fish-women, swore almost aloud, 
" His honour Monkbarns should never want sax warp of oysters in 
the season, (of which fish he was understood to be fond,) if she 
should gang to sea and dredge for them hersell, in the foulest wind 
that ever blew." And such is the temper of the Scottish common 
people, that, by this instance of compliance with their customs, and 
respect for their persons, Mr. Oldbuck gained more popularity than 
by all the sums which he had yearly distributed in the parish for 
purposes of private or general charity. 

The sad procession now moved slowly forward, preceded by the 
beadles, or saulies, with their batons, — miserable looking old men, 
tottering as if on the edge of that grave to which they were mar- 
shalling another, and clad, according to Scottish guise, with thread- 
bare black coats, and hunting-caps decorated with rusty crape. 
Monkbarns Avould probably have remonstrated against this super- 
fluous expense, had he been consulted ; but, in doing so, he would 
have given more offence than he gained popularity by condescend- 
ing to perform the office of chief mourner. Of this he was quite 
aware, and wisely withheld rebuke, where rebuke and advice would 
have been equally unavailing. In truth, the Scottish peasantry are 
still infected with that rage for funeral ceremonial which once dis- 
tinguished the grandees of the kingdom so much, that a sumptuary 
law was made by the Parliament of Scotland for the purpose of 
restraining it ; and I have known many in the lowest stations, who 
have denied themselves not merely the comforts, but almost the 
necessaries of life, in order to save such a sum of money as might 
enable their surviving friends to bury them like Christians, as they 
termed it; npr could their faithful executors be prevailed upon, 
though equally necessitous, to turn to the use and maintenance of 
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the living, the money vainly wasted upon the interment of the 
dead. 

The procession to the churchyard, at ahout half-a-mile*s distance, 
Mv^as made with the mournful solemnity usual on these occasions, the 
body was consigned to its parent earth, and, when the labour of 
the grave-diggere had filled up the trench, and covered it with fi'esh 
sod, Mr. Oldbuck, taking his hat off, saluted the assistants, who 
had stood by in melancholy silence, and with that adieu dispersed 
the mourners. 

The coffin had been borne from the place where it rested. The 
mourners, in regular gradation, according to their rank or their 
relationship to the deceased, had filed from the cottage, while the 
younger male children were led along to totter after the bier of 
their brother, and to view with wonder a ceremonial which they 
could hardly comprehend. The female gossips next rose to depart, 
and, with consideration for the situation of the parents, carried 
along with them the girls of the family, to give the unhappy pair 
time and opportunity to open their hearts to each other, and soften 
their grief by communicating it. But their kind intention was 
without effect. The last of them had darkened the entrance of the 
cottage, as she went out, and drawn the door softly behind her, 
when the father, first ascertaining by a hasty glance that no stranger 
remained, started up, clasped his hands wildly above his head, ut- 
tered a cry of the despair which he had hitherto repressed, and, in 
all the impotent impatience of grief, half rushed, half staggered for- 
ward to the bed on which the coffin had been deposited, threw 
hiniself down upon it, and, smothering, as it were, his head among 
the bed-clothes, gave vent to the full passion of his sorrow. It 
was in vain that the wretched mother, terrified by the vehemence 
of her husband's affliction, — affliction still more fearful as agi- 
tating a man of hardened manners and a robust frame, — sup- 
pressed her own sobs and tears, and, pulling him by the skirts 
of his coat, implored him to rise and remember that, though one 
was removed, he had still a wife and children to comfort and 
support. The appeal came at too early a period of his anguish, 
and was totally unattended to; he continued to remain prostrate, 
indicating, by sobs so bitter and violent that they shook the bed 
and partition against which it rested, by clenched hands which 
grasped the bed-clothes, and by the vehement and convulsive mo- 
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tion of his legs, how deep and how terrible was the agony of a 
father's sorrow. 

" 0, what a day is this ! what a day is this ! " said the poor 
mother, her womanish affliction already exhausted by sobs and 
tears, and now almost lost in terror for the state in which she be- 
held her husband, — " 0, what an hour is this ! and naebody to 
help a poor lone woman, — O, gudemither, could ye but speak a 
word to him ! — wad ye but bid him be comforted ! " 

To her astonishment, and even to the increase of her fear, her 
husband's mother heard and answered the appeal. She rose and 
walked across the floor without support, and without much apparent 
feebleness, and standing by the bed on which her son had extended 
himself, she said, " Eise up, my son, and sorrow not for him that 
is beyond sin and sorrow and temptation. Sorrow is for those that 
remain in this vale of sorrow and darkness : I, wha dinna sorrow, 
and wha canna sorrow for ony ane, hae maist need that ye should 
a' sorrow for me." 

The voice of his mother, not heard for years as taking part in the 
active duties of life, or offering advice or consolation, produced its 
effect upon her son. He assumed a sitting posture on the side of 
the bed^ and his appearance, attitude, and gestures changed from 
those of angry despair to deep grief and dejection. The grand- 
mother retired to her nook, the mother mechanically took in her 
hand her tattered Bible, and seemed to read, though her eyes were 
drowned with tears. 

SIR Walter scott: zTTx-iSja 



BELABIUS MB HIS FOSTEB-SOKS. 

Scene, — A Mountainous Country, with a Cave. 

Enter Belarius, Quiderius, and Arviraqus. 

• 

BeL A goodly day not to keep house, with such 

Whose roof 's as low as ours ! Stoop, boys : this gate 
Instructs you how t' adore the Heavens, and bows you 
To morning's holy office : the gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high, that giants may jet* through, 

* Strutt walk proudly. 
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And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Grood morrow to the Sun. — Hail, thou fair heaven I 

We house i* the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 
€rui. Hail, heaven ! 

^rv. Hail, heaven I 

BeL jS'ow for our mountain sport ; up io yond hill. 

Your legs are young ; 1 11 tread these flats. Consider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow. 

That it is place which lessens and sets ofif ; 

And you may then revolve what tales I *ve told you 

Of Courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : 

That service is not service, so being done. 

But being so allowed :* to apprehend thus, 

Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 

The sharded* beetle in a safer hold 

Than is the full-wing'd eagle. 0, this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check, 

Eicher than doing nothing for a bribe. 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk : 

Such gain the cap of him that makes 'em fine, 

Yet keep his book uncrossed :* no life to ours. 
Gui. Out of your proof you speak : we, poor unfledged. 

Have never wing'd from view o' the nest, nor know not 

What air *s from home. Haply this life is best. 

If quiet life be best ; sweeter to you 

That have a sharper known ; well corresponding 

"With your stiff age : but unto us it is 

A cell of ignorance ; travelling a-bed ; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 

To stride a limit.' 
Jrv. What should we speak of 

When we are old as you 1 when we shall hear 

The rain and wind beat dark December, how 

* Here, as often, allow'd is esteenud oc approved. 

* Sharded is scaXy-wingai. 

» To cross the hook is still a common phrase for wiping out an entry of debt — '* No life to 
ouw " is no life compared to ours. 

* To stride a limit is to overpass his bound. 
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In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away] We Ve seen nothing; 
y^e 're beastly ; subtle as the fox for prey ; 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat : 
Our valour is to chase what flies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prisoned bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. 

JBel. How you speak ! 

Did you but know the city's usuries, 
And felt them knowingly : the art o' the Court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear 's as bad as falling : the toil o* the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
I' the name of fame and honour ; which dies i' the search, 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times 
Doth ill deserve'' by doing well ; what 's worse. 
Must curtsy at the censure. boys, this story 
The world may read in me : my body 's mark'd 
With Roman swords ; and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Cymbeline loved me ; 
And, when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off : then was I as a tree 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit ; but in one night 
A storm or robbery, call it what you will. 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. 
And left me bare to weather. 

Gui, Uncertain favour ! 

Bel. My fault being nothing, as I 've told you oft. 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevailed 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Eomans : so, 
Followed my banishment ; and, this twenty years, 
This rock and these demesnes have been my world ; 
Where I have lived at honest freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to Heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. But, up to th' mountains ! 

f In the sense of being trecUed as ^deserving ill. 
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This is not hunters' language ; he that strikes 

The venison first shall be the lord o' the feast ; 

To him the other two shall minister ; 

And we will fear no poison, which attends 

In place of greater state. I '11 meet you in the valleys. — 

[Exeunt Gdiderius and Arviragus. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 
These boys know little they are sons to th* King ; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think they 're mine : and, though trained up thus meanly, 
I' the cave wherein they bow their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them. 
In simple and low things, to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, — 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The King his father call'd Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I 've done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story : say, Thiis mine enemy fell, 
And thus I set my foot on *« necic; even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek ; he sweats. 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 
Once Arviragus, in as like a figure 
Strikes life into my speech, and shows much more 
His own conceiving. — Hark, the game is roused ! — 
Cymbeline ! Heaven and my conscience knows 
Thou didst unjustly banish me : whereon. 
At three and two years old, I stole these babes ; 
Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 
Thou reft'st me of my lands. — Euriphile, 
Thou wast their nurse ; they took thee for their mother. 
And every day do honour to thy grave : — 
Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 
They take for natural Mher. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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THE FUHEBAL OF IMOGEH. 

Scene, — Bejwt the Cave. 
Enter Belarius and Arviragus. 

Bel, No company 's abroad. 

Arv, None in the world : you did mistake him, sure. 

Bel. I cannot tell : long is it since I saw him, 

But time hath nothing blurr'd those lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice. 
And burst of speaking, were as his : I 'm absolute 
'T was very Cloten. 

Arv. In this place we left them : 

I wish my brother make good time with him, 
You say he is so fell. 

Bel. Being scarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors ; for the act of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear. But, see, thy brother I 

Enter GuiDERros, mth Cloten's head. 

Qui. This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse ; 
There was no money in 't : not Hercules 
Could have knocked out his brains, for he had none : 
Yet, I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head as I do his. 

Bel. What hast thou done 1 

Gut. I 'm perfect what,' — cut off one Cloten*s head. 
Son to the Queen, after his own report ; 
Who caird me traitor, mountaineer ; and swore, 
With his own single hand he 'd take us in,* 
Displace our heads where — thank the gods ! — they grow, 
And set them on Lud's-town. 

Bel. We *re all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to lose 
But that he swore to take, — our lives ? The law 
Protects not us *. then why should we be tender 

• ** I know perfectly well what I have done." 

* Tfik%-in for wnqwr or muhdui^ 
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To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us, 

Play judge and executioner all himself, 

For we do fear the law ? What company 

Discover you abroad ] 
Bel, No single soul 

Can we set eye on ; but in all safe reason 

He must have some attendants. Though his humour 

"Was nothing but mutation, — ay, and that 

From one bad thing to worse ; not frenzy, not 

Absolute madness could so far have raved. 

To bring him here alone : although, perhaps. 

It may be h<jard at Court that such as we 

Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 

May make si^me stronger head ; the which he hearing — 

As it is like iim — might break out, and swear 

He 'd fetch us in ; yet is 't not probable 

He 'd come ftlone, either he so undertaking. 

Or they so s^^ering : then on good ground we fear, 

If we do fea'T this body hath a tail 

More perilous than the head. 
Jrv, Let ordinance 

Come as the gods foresay it : howsoever. 

My brother hath done well. 
Bel, I had no mind 

To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's sickness 

Did make my way long forth. ^ 
9u%, With his own sword, 

Which he did wave against my throat, I Ve ta'en 

His head from him : I *11 throw 't into the creek 

Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea, 

And tell the fishes he 's the Queen's son, Cloten : 

That 's aU I reck. [Exit, 

£eL I fear *t will be revenged : 

Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done 't ! though valour 

Becomes thee well enough. 
uirv. Would I had done 't, 

. So the revenge alone pursued me ! — Polydore, 

I love tbee brotherly, but envy much 

1 Made my vnUk forth from the cave tedious. 
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Thou hast robb*d me of this deed : I would revenges, 
That possible strength might meet,^ would seek us through, 
And put us to our answer. 

Bd. Well, 't is done : 

We *11 hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there 's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock ; 
You and Fidele play the cooks : I '11 stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Ai-v, Poor sick Fidele ! 

1 11 willingly to him : to gain his colour 
I 'd let a parish of such Clotens' blood,* 
And praise myself for charity. \ExU. 

Bel. thou goddess, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon'st 
In these two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet. 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind. 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stoop to th' vale. *T is wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd ; honour untaught ; 
Civility not seen from other ; valour. 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow*d. Yet still it *s strange 
What Cloten's being here to us portends, 
Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter Guiderius. 

Gjii, Where 's my brother 1 

I have sent Cloten's clotpoU down the stream, 
In embassy to his mother : his body's hostage 
For his return. [Solemn music, 

Bel. My ingenious instrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? Hark I 

* Such pursuit of vengeance as fell within the possibility of resistance. 
8 " To restore the colour into his cheeks, I would let out the blood of a whole pari^ot 
such fellows as Cloten. 
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G\ii. Is he at home 1 

^el. He went hence even now. 

Gui. What does he mean % since death of my dearest mother 

It did not speak before. All solemn things 

Should answer solemn accidents. The matter 1 

Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys,* 

Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad % 
Re-enter Arviragus, hearing Imogen, as dead, in his arms, 

Bd. Look, here he comes, 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms 

Of what we blame him for. 
Arv. The bird is dead 

That we have, made so much on. I had rather 

Have skipped from sixteen years of age to sixty, 

T' have tum'd my leaping-time into a crutch. 

Than have seen this. 
GuL sweetest, fairest lily ! 

My brother wears thee not th' one half so well 

As when thou grew'st thyself. 
Bd, melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom, find 

Thy ooze, or show what coast thy sluggish crare * 

Might easiliest harbour in % — Thou blessed thing ! 

Jove knows what man thou raightst have made ; but, ah, 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy ! — 

How found you him ] 
Arv. Stark,® as you see : 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 

Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at ; his right cheek 

Eeposing on a cushion. 
GuL Where] * 

Arv, 0' the floor ; 

His arms thus leagued : I thought he slept ; and put 

My clouted brogues' from off my feet, whose rudeness 

Answered my steps too loud. 

* Toys are irifits^ wWms, or /ancies. 

» A crarty variously spelt autr, crayer, craye, is a small ship. 

' Stark is kindred in sense with stiff and cold. 

f " Clouted brogues " are coarse wooden shoes, strengtheaed with clou^ or ^oft-nails. 
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GuL Why, he but sleeps : 

If he be gone, he *]1 make his grave a bed ; 

With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 

And worms will not come'^o him. 
drv. With fairest flowers, 

Whilst Summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I *11 sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 

The flower that 's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 

The azure harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, who, not to slander, 

Out-sweetenM not thy breath : the ruddock would, 

With charitable bill, — bill, sore shaming 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument ! — bring thee all this ; • 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-guard thy corse. 
Gui. Pr'ythee, have done ; 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 

Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 

And not protract with admiration what 

Is now due debt. To th' grave ! 
Arv, Say, where shall *s lay him 1 

Gui, By good Euriphile, our mother. 
Arv, Be it so : 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 

Have got the mannish crack, sing him to th' ground. 

As once our mother ; use like note and words. 

Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 
Gui. Cadwal, 

I cannot sing : 1 11 weep, and word it with thee ; 
#^ #f or notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 

' 'SW^ priests and fanes that lie. 
Arv. We *11 speak it, then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; for Cloten 

Is quite forgot. He was a queen's sou, boys : 

And, though he came our enemy, remember 

He was paid for that : though mean and mighty rotting 

Together have one dust, yet reverence — 

* The old writers are fond of alluding to the tender reverences here ascribed to the ml« 
'- reast , 
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That angel of the world — doth make distinction 

Of place 'tween high and low. Our foe was princely ; 

And though you took his life as being our foe, 

Yet bury him as a prince. 
ChiL Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites' body is as good as Ajax', 

When neither are alive. 
Arv, If you *11 go fetch him. 

We '11 say our song the whilst. — Brother, begin. 

\Exit Belarius. 
Gui, Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to th' East ; 

My father hath a reason for *t. 
Arv, *T is true. 

Gvi, Come on, then, and remove him. 
Arv, So. — Begin. 

SONG. 

ffwt. Fear no more the heat o' the Sun, 

Nor the furious Winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Arv, Fear no more the frown o* the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and cdme to dust. 

Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flash, ^, 

Arv. Nor th' all-dreaded thunder-stone ; • ^^ 

GuL Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Ai*v, Thou hast finish'd joy and moan : 
Both. All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee,^ and come to dust. 

• Th.under-fAo'm was a common word for fA«n(fer-6oZ/. 

1 To '• consign to thee " is to " seal the same contract vMh thee " ; that is, add their 
names to thine upon the register ef death. 
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Gui, No exerciser* harm thee 1 
Arv, Nor uo witchcraft charm thee I 
Gui. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv, Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Both, Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave ! 
Be-enter Belarius, wiih the body of Cloten. 

Gui. We 've done our obsequies. Come, lay him down. 

Bd. Here 's a few flowers ; but, 'bout midnight, more : 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o* the night 
Are sti-ewings fitt'st for graves. — Upon Earth's face 
You were as flowers, now withered ; even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. — 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 
The ground that gave them first has them again : 
Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 



SHAKESPEARB. 



BELABinS AITD THE FSIITOES. 

In the two Princes the Poet again shows his preference of the 
innate to the acquired ; if indeed one may venture to affirm what 
is due to nature, and what to art, in a place where have fallen the 
instructions of the veteran sage and hero whom they call father. 
From the lips of old Belarius they have drunk in the lore of wis- 
dom and virtue : all their nobler aptitudes have been fed and nour- 
ished alike by the stories of his life and by the influences of their 
mountain-home. What they hear from him makes them desire to 
be li^e him when they are old ; and this desire prompts them to go 
where he has been, see what he has seen, and do as he has done. 
So that all his arguments for keeping them withdrawn from the 
world are refuted by his own character; they cannot rest away 
from the scenes where such treasures grow. He t«lls them, 

The gates of monarchs 
Are arcli*d so high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the Sun: 

• Exorciser anciently signified a person who could raise spirit*. 
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he 'ivunis them that this life 



Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silki 



he assures them that for twenty years 

Here he has lived at honest freedom; paid 
More pious debts to Heaven than in all 
The fore-end of his time: 

still they cannot but believe that the seed, which has ripened up 
into a wisdom so august and tender and sweet, was sown in him, 
as indeed it was, before he came there. The wealth of experience 
in him and the wealth of nature in them are both equally beautiful 
in their way, both equally becoming in their place; and if they 
have been to him the best of materials to work upon, he has also 
been to them the best of workmen. And yet the old man, glorious 
in his humility, imputes to their royal blood the high and heroic 
thoughts which his own great and childlike spirit has breathed into 
them. 

The Poet had no occasion to discriminate these young gentlemen 
very sharply, still on close inspection we can see that they are by 
no means duplicates. The elder, Guiderius, is the stronger and 
manlier spirit of the two ; Arviragus the more gentle and tender. 
Accordingly the former, when Cloten tries to frighten him with 
his empty bravado, answers. 

Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise ; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

So too in his sportive daring of consequences, after he has cut off 

the poor thing's head : 

I *U throw *t into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea, 
And tell the fishes he 's the Queen's son, Cloten: 
That *s all I reck. 

On the other hand, Arviragus, in his grief at the seeming death 
of Imogen, loses himself in the pathetic legend of the Children 
dying in the wood,. and the robins covering them with moss and 
flowers, till his brother chides him for "playing in wench-like 
words with that which is so serious." 

But they both reflect with equal clearness the image of their 
teaching. Except themselves, truth, piety, gentleness, heroism, 

16 
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are the onlj inmates of their rocky dwelling. Love and reveiencep 
the principles of whatsoever is greatest and best in human chaz^ 
acter, have sprung up in their breasts in healthy^ happy proportion, 
and indissolubly wedded themselves to the simple and majestic 
forms of Nature around them. And how inexpressibly tender and 
sweet the pathos that mingles in their solemnities round the tomb 
of their gentle visitor, supposed to be dead ! But, indeed, of these 
forest-scenes it is impossible to speak with any sort of justice. And 
we cannot tell whether the " holy witchcraft " of these scenes is 
owing more to the heroic veteran, the two princely boys, or the 
'' fair youth " that has strayed amongst them, 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament 

It is hardly too much to say, that whatever is most beautiful else- 
where in the Poet is imaged here in happier beauty. And when 
the youthful dwellers in the mountain and the rock, awed and 
melted by the occasion, weep and warble over the grave of that 
" blessed thing " that seems to have dropped down from Heaven 
merely to win their love and vanish, one would think the scene 
must, as Schlegel says, ''give to the most deadened imagination 
a new life for poetry." 



SHAEESFEABE'S POETBT. 

Shakespeare al<me, when the object requires it, is always keen 
and worldly and practical; and yet, without changing his hand 
or stopping his course, scatters around him, as he goes, all sounds 
and shapes of sweetness, and conjures up landscapes of immortal 
fragrance and freshness, and peoples them with Spuits of glorious 
aspect and attractive grace. He is a thousand times more full of 
fancy and imagery and splendour than those who, in pursuit of such 
enchantments, have shrunk back from the delineation of character 
or passion, and declined the discussion of human duties and cares. 

More full of wisdom and ridicule and sagacity than all the mor- 
alists and satirists that ever existed, he is also more wild, airy, and 
inventive, and more pathetic and fantastic, than all the poets of 
all regions and ages of the world. And he has all those elements 
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SO happily mixed up in him, and bears his high faculties so tem- 
perately, that the most severe reader cannot complain of him for 
-want of strength or of reason, nor the most sensitive for defect 
of ornament or ingenuity. Every thing in him is in unmeasured 
al)undance and unequalled perfection; but every thing is so bal- 
anced and kept in subordination, as not to jostle or disturb or take 
the place of another. 

The most exquisite poetical conceptions, images, and descriptions 
are given with such brevity, and introduced with such skill, as 
merely to adorn, without loading, the sense they accompany. Al- 
though his sails are purple and perfumed, and his prow of beaten 
gold, they waft him on his voyage, not less, but more rapidly and 
directly than if they had been composed of baser materials. All 
his excellences, like those of Nature herself, are thrown out to- 
gether; and, instead of interfering with, support and recommend 
each other. His flowers are not tied up in garlands, nor his fruits 
crushed into baskets; but spring living from the soil, in all the 
dew and freshness of youth ; while the graceful foliage in which 
they lurk, and the ample branches, the rough and vigorous stem, 
and the wide-spreading roots on which they depend, are present 
along with them, and share, in their places, the equal care of their 
creator. 

FRANCIS Jeffrey: 1773- m^hP' 



THE YOUTH OF BIOHAED HOOKEB, 

It is observed that at his being a school-boy he was an early 
questionist, quietly inquisitive. This, being mixed with a remark- 
able modesty and a sweet serene quietness of nature, and with them 
a quick apprehension of many perplexed parts of learning imposed 
upon him as a scholar, made his master and others believe him to 
have an inward blessed divine light, and therefore to consider him 
a little wonder. 

This meekness and conjuncture of knowledge with modesty in 
his conversation, being observed by his schoolmaster, caused him 
to persuade his parents to continue him at school, till he could And 
out some means to- ease them of a part of their care and charge; 
assuring them that their son was so enriched with the blessings of 
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nature and grace, that God seemed to single him out as a special in^ 
strument of His glory. And the good man told them, also, that lie 
would double his diligence in instructing him, and would neither 
expect nor receive any other reward than the content of so hopeful 
and happy an employment. 

This was not unwelcome news, and especially to his mother, to 
whom he was a dutiful and dear child ; and all the parties were so 
pleased with this proposal, that it was resolved so it should be. 
And in the mean time his parents and master laid a foundation for 
his future happiness, by instilling into his soul the seeds of pietj. 
These were so seasonably planted, and so continually watered with 
the daily dews of God's blessed Spirit, that his infant virtues grew 
into such holy habits as did make him grow daily into more and 
more favour both with God and man. 

This good schoolmaster was very solicitous with John Hooker, 
uncle to our Eichard, to take his nephew into his care, and to 
maintain him one year in the university; assuring him that his 
charge would not continue long, for the lad's learning and manners 
were both so remarkable, that they must of necessity be taken 
notice of ; and that doubtless Grod would provide him some second 
patron that would free him and his parents from their future care 
and charge. 

These reasons, with the affectionate rhetoric of his good master, 
procured from his uncle a faithful promise, that he would take him 
into his care and charge before the expiration of the year following; 
which was performed by him, and with the assistance of the learned 
Mr. John Jewell. 

This John Jewell was made Bishop of Salisbury; and John 
Hooker made him a visit, and besought him for charity's sake to 
look favourably upon a poor nephew of his, whom Nature had fitted 
for a scholar ; but the estate of his parents was so narrow, that they 
were unable to give him the advantage of learning ; and that the 
Bishop would therefore become his patron, and prevent him from 
being a tradesman ; for he was a boy of remarkable hopes. The 
Bishop appointed the boy and his schoolmaster should attend him 
about Easter next following at that place ; which was done accord- 
ingly- 

And then, after some questions and observations of the boy's 
learning and gravity and behaviour, the Bishop gave his schod- 
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master a reward, and took order for an annual pension for the boy's 
parents ; promising, also, to take him into his care for a future pre- 
ferment ; which he performed : for, about the fifteenth year of his 
age, he was by the Bishop appointed to remove to Oxford, and 
there to attend Dr. Cole, then president of Corpus-Christi Col- 
lege; and Dr. Cole provided for him both a tutor and a clerk's 
place in that college. In this condition he continued unto the 
eighteenth year of his age; still increasing in learning and pru- 
dence, and so much in humility and piety, that he seemed to be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and even, like St. John Baptist, to be 
sanctified from his birth. 

About this time of his age he fell into a dangerous sickness which 
lasted two months ; all which time his mother, having notice of it, 
did in her hourly prayers as earnestly beg his life of God, as Mo- 
nica, the mother of St. Augustine, did, that he might become a true 
Christian ; and their prayers were both so heard as to be granted. 
Which Mr. Hooker would often mention with much joy, and as 
often pray that he might never live to occasion any sorrow to so 
good a mother. 

As soon as he was perfectly recovered from his sickness, he took 
a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother, 
being accompanied with a countryman and companion of his own 
College, and both on foot ; which was then either more in fashion, 
or want of money or their humility made it so. But on foot they 
went, and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to see the good 
Bishop, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine with him 
at his own table ; which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy and 
gratitude when he saw his mother and friends. And at tlie Bishop's 
parting with him, the Bishop gave him good counsel, and his bene- 
diction, but forgot to give him money; which when the Bishop 
had considered, he sent a servant in all haste to call Eichard back 
to him ; and at Richard's return the Bishop said to him, " Richard, 
I sent for you back to lend you a horse which hath carried me 
many a mile, and, I thank God, with much ease " ; and presently 
delivered into his hand a walking-staff, with which he professed 
he had travelled through many parts of Germany. And he said, 
" Richard, I do not give, but lend you my horse : be sure you be 
honest, and bring my horse back to me at your return this way to 
Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats, to bear your charges 
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to Exeter ; and here is ten groats more, which I charge yon to de- 
liver to your mother, and tell her, I send her a Bishop's benediction 
with it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. And if you 
bring my horse back to me, I will give you ten groats moie, to 
carry you on foot to the college : and so God bless you, good 
Richard.'' 

ISAAC WALTON : ZS93-X5B|3- 

Methines that I could trip o'er heaviest soil, 
Light as a buoyant bark from wave to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that Jewell gave 
To youthful Hooker, in familiar style 
The gift exalting, and with playful smile : 
For, thus equipp'd, and bearing on his head 
The donor's farewell blessing, can he dread 
Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil ? 
More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet. 
The freight of holy feeling which we meet. 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest 

Wordsworth. 



FAITH, HOPE, AKD OHAEITT. 

Concerning Faith, the principal object whereof is that eternal 
Verity which hath discovered the treasures of. hidden wisdom in 
Christ ; concerning Hope, the highest object whereof is that ever- 
lasting Goodness which in Christ doth quicken the dead; con- 
cerning Charity, the final object whereof is that incomprehensible 
Beauty which shineth in the countenance of Christ the Son of the 
living God ; — concerning these virtues, the first of which, begin- 
ning here with a weak apprehension of things not seen, endeth with 
the intuitive vision of God in the world to come ; the second, 
beginning here with a trembling expectation of things far removed 
and as yet but only heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition 
of that which no tongue can express ; the third, beginning hexe 
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Tntb a weak inclination of heart towards Him unto whom we are 
not able to approach, endeth with endless union, the mystery 
whereof is higher than the reach of the thoughts of men; — con- 
cerning that Faith, Hope, and Charity, without which there can be 
no salvation, was there ever any mention made saving only in that 
law which God himself hath from Heaven revealed 1 There is not 
in the world a syllable muttered with certain truth concerning any 
of these three, more than hath been supematurally received from 
the mouth of the eternal God. 

Laws, therefore, concerning these things are supernatural, both 
in respect of the manner of delivering them, which is Divine ; and 
also in regard of the things delivered, which are such as have 
not in Nature any cause from which they flow, but were by the 
voluntary appointment of God ordained besides the course of Nature, 
to rectify Nature's obliquity withal. 

RICHARD HOOKBR: 1553-lteOi 



PEAYEE. 

Between the throne of God in Heaven and His Church upon 
Earth here militant, if it be so that Angels have their contin- 
ual intercourse, where should we find the same more verified 
than in these two ghostly exercises, the one doctrine* and the other 
prayer ] For what is the assembling of the Church to learn, but 
the receiving of Angels descended from above 1 What to pray, 
but the sending of Angels upward 1 His heavenly inspirations and 
our holy desires are as so many Angels of intercourse and commerce 
between God and us. As teaching bringeth us to know that God 
is our supreme truth ; so prayer testifieth that we acknowledge Him 
our sovereign good. 

Besides, sith * on God as the Most High all inferior causes in the 
world are dependent ; and the higher any cause is, the more it 
coveteth to impart virtue unto things beneath it; how should 
any kind of service we do or can do find greater acceptance than 

s Doctrine is here used in its proper Latin sense of instnustion, and means the act of teach' 
ingot of learning. 
* Sith and rUhenee were much used in Hooker's time, but have both given way to 
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prayer, which showeth our concurrence with Him in desiring that 
wherewith His very nature doth most delight ? 

On others what more easily, and yet what more fruitfully he- 
stowed than our prayers ? If we give counsel, they are the simpler 
only that need it ; if alms, the poorer only are relieved ; hut by 
prayer we do good to all. And whereas every other duty besides 
is but to show itself as time and opportunity require, for this all 
times are convenient. When we are not able to do any other thing 
for men's behoof, when through maliciousness or unkindness they 
vouchsafe not to accept any other good at our hands, prayer is that 
which we always have in our power to bestow, and they never in 
theirs to refuse. 

The knowledge is small which we have on Earth concerning 
things that are done in Heaven. Notwithstanding, thus much we 
know even of Saints in Heaven, that they pray. And therefore, 
prayer being a work common to the Church as well triumphant as 
militant, a work common unto men with Angels, what should we 
think, but that so much of our lives is celestial and divine as we 
spend in the exercise of prayer 'i 

RICHARD HOOKBR. 



BELIGIOir AITD JUSTIOE. 

It is no peculiar conceit, but a matter of sound consequence, that 
all duties are by so much the better performed, by how much the 
men are more religious from whose abilities, the same proceed. For, 
if the course of politic affairs cannot in any good sort go forward 
without fit instruments, and that which fitteth them be their virtues, 
let Polity acknowledge itself indebted to Religion ; godliness being 
the chiefest top and wellspring of all true virtues, even as God 
is of all good things. 

So natural is the union of Eeligion with Justice, that we may 
boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. For how should 
they be unfeignedly just, whom religion doth not cause to be such ; 
or they religious, which are not found such by the proof of their 
just actions 1 If they which employ their labour and travail about 
the public administration of justice follow it only as a trade, with 
unquenchable and unconscionable thirst of gain, being not in heart 
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peisiiaded that justice is God's own work, and themselves His 
agents in this business, the sentence of right God's own verdict, 
and themselves His priests to deliver it ; formahties of justice do 
but serve to smother right, and that which was necessarily ordained 
for the common good is, through shameful abuse, made the cause 
of common misery. 

Richard Hooker. 



HOW WISDOM TEAOHES. 

Whereas they allege that "Wisdom doth teach men " every good 
way " ; and have thereupon inferred that no way is good in any 
kind of action, unless wisdom do by Scripture lead unto it ; see 
they not plainly how they restrain the manifold ways which wis- 
dom hath, to teach men by, unto the one only way of teaching, 
which is by Scripture? The bounds of wisdom are large, and 
within them much is contained. Wisdom was Adam's instructor 
in Paradise ; wisdom endued the fathers who lived before the Law 
with the knowledge of holy things; by the wisdom of the law 
iSf God David attained to excel others in understanding ; and Solo- 
mon likewise to excel David by the selfsame wisdom of God teach- 
ing him in many things besides the law. The ways of well-doing 
are in number even as many as are the kinds of voluntary actions ; 
so that whatsoever we do in this world, and may do it ill, we show 
ourselves therein by well-doing to be wise. 

Now, if wisdom did teach men by Scripture not only all the 
ways that are right and good in some certain kind, but did simply, 
without any manner of exception, restraint, or distinction, teach 
every way of doing well; there is no art but Scripture should 
teach it, because every art doth teach the way how to do something 
or other well. To teach men, therefore, wisdom professeth, and 
to teach them every good way ; but not every good way by one 
way of teaching. Whatsoever either men on Earth or the Angels 
of Heaven do know, it is as a drop of that unemptiable fountain 
of wisdom; which wisdom hath diversly imparted her treasures 
unto the world. As her ways are of sundry kinds, so her manner 
of teaching is not merely one and the same. Some things she 
openeth by the sacred books of Scripture; some things by the 
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glorious works of Nature : with some things she inspireth tbexa 
from above by spiritual influence ; in some things she leadeth and 
traineth them only by worldly experience and practice. We may 
not so in any one special kind a^ire her, that we disgrace her in 
any other ; but let all her ways be according unto their place and 
degree adored.* 

Richard Hooker. 



HO HAH TO BE DESPISED. 

We owe not the same measure of esteem to all. We may, and 
we ought to take notice of the difierent outward quality or inward 
graces and gifts of men ; nor is it a fault to perceive the shallow- 
ness and weakness of men with whom we converse, and to esteem 
more highly those on whom God hath conferred more of such things 
as are truly worthy of esteem. But unto the meanest we do owe 
some measure of esteem. 

First, we are not to entertain despising, disdainful thoughts of 
any, how worthless and mean soever. As the admiring of men, 
the very best, is a foolish excess on the one hand, so the total con- 
temning of any, the very poorest, is against this rule on the other ; 
for that " contemning of vile persons," the Psalmist speaks of and 
commends, is the dislike and hatred of their sin, which is their 
vileness. 

Secondly, we are to observe and respect the smallest good that 
is in any. Although a Christian be never so base in his outward 
condition, in body or in mind, of very mean intellectuals and natu- 
ral endowments, yet they who know the worth of spiritual things 
will esteem the grace of God that is in him, in the midst of all 
those disadvantages, as a pearl in a rough shell. Grace carries still 
its own worth, though under a deformed body and ragged garments ; 
yea, though they have but a small measure of that neither, — the 
very lowest degree of grace : as men say the least shavings of gold 
are worth the keeping. 

The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece of 

* It may seem rather strange that this flne passage should have been written. Bat in 
the author's time there were a good many people whose minds got badly swamped in a sort 
of Bibliolatry, and who, conceiving it a sin to draw from any spring but the Bible, of coutm 
failed to make a right use of that. For the purpose of the Bible is to supplement the teach- 
ings of Nature and Reason, not to supersede them. 
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papCT in their way, but took it up; for possibly, said they, the 
xiame of God may be on it. Though there was a little superstition 
in this, yet truly there is nothing but good religion in it, if we 
apply it to men. Trample not on any ; there may be some work 
of grace there that thou knowest not of. The name of God may 
be written upon that soul thou treadest on ; it may be a soul that 
Christ thought so much of, as to give His precious blood for it ; 
therefore despise it not. Much more I say, if thou canst perceive 
any uppearance that it is such a one, oughtest thou to esteem it. 

Wheresoever thou findest the least trait of Christ's image, if 
thou lovest Him, thou wilt honour it : or if there be nothing of 
this to be found in him thou lookest on, yet observe what common 
gift of any kind God hath bestowed on him, judgment, or memory* 
or faculty in his callmg, or any such thing ; for these in their degree 
aie to be esteemed, and the person for them. And, as there is no 
man so complete as to have the advantage in every thing, so there 
is no man so low and imworthy but he hath something wherein 
he is preferable even to those that in other respects are much more 
excellent. 

Or imagine thou canst find nothing else in some men, yet honour 
thy own nature ; esteem humanity in them, especially since human- 
ity is exalted in Christ ; account of the individual as a man. And 
along with this esteem goes that general good-will and affection 
due to men : whereas there are many who do not only outwardly 
express, but inwardly bear more regard to some dog or horse that 
they love, than to poor distressed men ; and, in so doing, do reflect 
dishonour upon themselves and upon mankind. 

ARCHBISHOP LBXCHTON: z6ll-xti84. 



THE BUIITED OOTTAGE. 

Thus did he speak : " I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see : we die, my friend ; 
JNor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 
The poets^ in their elegies and songs 
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Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 

And senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 

In these their invocations, with a voice 

Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion. Sympathies there are 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 

That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 

And eyed its waters till we seem'd to feel 

One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 

In mortal stillness ; and they minister*d 

To human comfort. Stooping down to drink, 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 

Green with the moss of years, and subject only 

To the soft handling of the elements : 

There let it lie, — how foolish are such thoughts ! 

Forgive them. Never, never did my steps 

Approach this door but she who dwelt within 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. 0, Sir ! the good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath bless'd poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 

"When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 

From that forsaken spring ; and no one came 

But he was welcome : no one went away 

But that it seem'd she loved him. She is dead, 

The light extinguished of her lonely hut. 

The hut itself abandoned to decay. 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave. 

" I speak," continued he, " of one whose stock 
Of virtues bloom'd beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a woman of a steady mind. 
Tender and deep in her excess of love ; 
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Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 

Of her own thoughts : by some especial care 

Her temper had been framed, as if to make 

A being who by adding love to peace 

Might live on Earth a life of happiness. 

Her wedded partner lack'd not on his side 

The humble worth that satisfied her heart ; 

Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 

Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 

That he was often seated at his loom, 

In Summer, ere the mower was -abroad 

Among the dewy grass, — in early Spring, 

Ere the last star had vanished. They who pass'd, 

At evening, from behind the garden fence 

Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply. 

After his daily work, until the light 

Had fail'd, and every leaf and flower were lost 

In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 

In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 

Was their best hope, next to the God in Heaven. 

Not twenty years ago, — but you I think 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, — there came 
Two blighting seasons, when the fields were left 
With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the. plague of war : 
This happy land was stricken to the heart ! '^ 
A wanderer then among the cottages, 
I, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season : many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the poor did many cease to be. 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile, abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calamitous years 
With cheerful hope, until the seqond Autumn, 
When her life's helpmate on a sick-bed lay, 
Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He linger'd long ; and, when his strength returned, 
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He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 
Was all consumed. A second infSEint now 
Was added to the trouhles of a time 
Laden, for them and all of their degree, 
With care and sorrow : shoals of artisans. 
From ill-requited labour turn'd adrift, 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children ; happier far 
Could they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedge-rows, or the kite 
That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks! 

A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had fill'd with plenty, and possessed in peace. 
This lonely cottage. At the door he stood. 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks ; 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty, 
He mingled, where he might, the various tasks 
Of Summer, Autumn, Winter, and of Spring. 
But this endured not ; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was ; 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he droop'd. 
And he would leave his work, and to the town 
Would turn without an errand his slack steps ; 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
He toss*d them with a false unnatural joy : 
And *t was a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. * Every smile,* 
Said Mai^ret to me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.' " 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
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And, looking up to those enormous elms, 

He said, " 'T is now the hour of deepest noon. 

At this still season of repose and peace, 

This hour when all things which are not at rest 

Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 

With tuneful hum is filling all the air ; 

Why should a tear be on an old man's cheek 1 

Why should we thus, with an untoward mind. 

And in the weakness of humanity, 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 

To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears ; 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 

The calm of Nature with our restless thoughts?" 

William Wordsworth: 1770 -sS^a^ 



THE POWEB OF OHABITY. 

In all reason and equity, if I would have another my friend, I 
most be a friend to him; if I pretend to charity from all men, 
I must render it to all in the same kind and measure. Hence is 
the law of charity well expressed in those terms, "of doing to 
others whatever we would have them do to us"; whereby the 
palpable equity of this practice is demonstrated. 

Let us consider that charity is a right noble and worthy thing ; 
greatly perfective of our nature ; much dignifying and beautifying 
our soul. It rendereth a man truly great, enlarging his mind unto 
a vast circumference, and to a capacity near infinite ; so that by it 
a general care doth reach all things, by an universal affection doth 
embrace and grasp the world. By it our reason obtaineth a field 
or scope of employment worthy of it, not confined to the slender 
interests of one person or place, but extending to the concerns of 
all men. 

Charity is the imitation and copy of that immense Love which 
is the fountain of all being and all good ; which made all things, 
which preserveth the world, which sustaineth every creature : 
nothing advanceth us so near to a resemblance of Him who is 
essential love and goodness ; who freely and purely, without any 
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regard to His own advantage or capacity of finding any beneficial 
return, doth bear and express the highest good-will, with a liberal 
hand pouring down showers of bounty and mercy on all His crea- 
tures ; who daily putteth up with numberless indignities and inju- 
ries, upholding and maintaining those who offend and provoke 
Him. 

Charity rendereth us as Angels, or peers to those glorious and 
blessed creatures who, without receiving or expecting any requital 
from us, do heartily desire and delight in our good, are ready to 
promote it, do willingly serve and labour for it. Nothing is more 
amiable, more admirable, more venerable, even in the common eye 
and opinion of men : it hath a beauty and a majesty apt to ravish 
every heart ; even a spark of it in generosity of dealing brecdeth 
admiration ; a glimpse of it in formal courtesy of behaviour pro- 
cureth much esteem, being deemed to accomplish and adorn a man : 
how lovely, therefore, and truly gallant is an entire, sincere, con- 
stant, and uniform practice thereof, issuing from pure good-will and 
afiection ! 

Love, indeed, or goodness — for true love is nothing else but 
goodness exerting itself in direction towards objects capable of its 
influence — is the only amiable and honourable thing. Power and 
wit may be admired by some, or ha?e some fond idolaters ; but, 
being severed from goodness, or abstracted from their subserviency 
to it, they cannot obtain real love, they deserv^e not any esteem. 
For the worst, the most unhappy, the most odious and contemptible 
of beings do partake of them in a high measure : the Prince of 
Darkness hath more power, and reigneth with absolute sovereignty 
over more subjects by many, than the great Turk ; yet with all his 
power and all his wit he is most wretched, most detestable, most 
despicable : and "such in proportion is every one who partaketh in 
his dispositions of malice and uncharitableness. 

If we have not charity towards men, we shall have enmity with 
them ; and upon that do wait troops of mischief : we shall enjoy 
nothing quietly or safely, we shall do nothing without opposition 
and contention; no conversation, no commerce will be pleasant: 
clamour, obloquy, tumult, and trouble will surround us ; we shall 
live in perpetual danger, the enmity of the meanest and weakest 
creature being formidable. 

But all such mischiefs charity i^vill prevent or remove ; dftn^Tning 
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up the fouutains or extirpating the roots of them. For who will 
Ixate a person that apparently loveth him ? who can be so barbarous 
OT base as to hurt that man whom he findeth ever ready to do him 
good ] what brute, what devil, can find in his heart to be a foe to 
him who ia a sure friend to all 1 

As charity restraineth us from doing any wrong, or yielding any 
offence to others in thought, in word, in deed ; from hatching any 
mischievous designs against ouf^ncighbour ; from using any harsh, 
virulent, biting language; from any rugged, discourteous, disobli- 
ging behaviour; from any wrongful, rigorous, severe dealing towards 
him; so it consequently will defend us from the like treatment, 
i'or scarce any man is so malicious as, without any provocation, to 
do mischief : no man is so incorrigibly savage as to pers^t in com- 
mitting outrage upon perfect innocence, joined with patience, with 
meekness, with courtesy. Charity will melt the hardest heart, and 
• charm the fiercest spirit ; it will bind the most violent hand, it will 
stOl the most obstreperous tongue : it is the best guard that can be 
of our safety from assaults, of our interest from damage, of our 
reputation from slander, detraction, reproach. 

ISAAC BARROW : 1630 ' 1O77. 



DIVnfE PBOVIDHJOE DST HUMAN AET. 

Man is proud of art and skill more than of all things else. Vir- 
tue and piety are indeed greater and nobler, but they make men 
humble, not proud ; and even they are indebted to the arts of civil- 
izpd life for the basis of intelligence, knowledge, culture, and refine- 
ment, on which alone they can be built up in their full strength 
and beauty, and by means of which alone they can have their due 
manifestation and influence. 

But what man has done for himself and for his earthly home, — 
the wastes he has reclaimed ; the cities he has built ; the grandeur 
and beauty he has embodied in architecture, enshrined in marble, 
portrayed on canvas ; the enslaving to his uses of the giant and 
wayward forces of Nature ; the overcoming of obstacles that once 
seemed insurmountable ; the sovereign command which he exercises 
in the entire realm of material forces and agencies ; — these are the 
burden of his self-praise : and especially we are never weary of 
17 
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admiring the vast mechanical and artisidcal progress of the last and 
present generation. 

Meanwhile the perpetual voice of the Bible is, " All power be- 
longeth unto God." He is, as the Scriptures represent Him, the 
sole Contriver, Artificer, Builder, — the author of all the vast, 
graceful, curious, and complicated forms that grow under the hands 
of man; and the achievements of our race are, equally with the 
Sun in his glorj^ and the stars on their circuits, and the changing 
seasons, " but the varied God." 

Let me first remind you that art in man does nothing except 
what God either does or provides for in Nature. Man only followB 
out indications that are a Divine directory for his procedure. He 
creates nothing ; he only finds and uses what God has made. He 
does not confer properties; he only discovers and applies them. 
We talk of raw material ; but there is none. If there were, it 
would for ever remain so. What we call by that name has in it all 
that is ever made out of it. 

Our paving and building stones lie, in the quarry, in parallel 
strata, and with crystals so grouped and separated as to iovite the 
very cleavage they receive ; and the blocks in which they are laid or 
heaved correspond in their surfaces with the natural ^divisions of 
the mother-rock. The veins and fibres of our forest-trees guide, 
rather than yield to, the axe, the lathe, the plane ; and they might 
have been essentially the same substance, and yet so gnarled and 
knotted as to defy the accumulated science of centuries. Our silk 
we could not wind or use, had it not been first reeled on the cocoon 
with a delicacy far surpassing our finest handwork. We make no 
dyes, but dip our raiment in brilliant and enduring hues, beautiful 
as the rainbow or the sunset clouds, which God has treasured up 
for us in barks and roots and insects. 

The telegraph is no work of ours, nor yet an invention of our 
time. The agent which it employs has been from creation's dawn 
the medium of all communication between mind and matter, biain 
and muscle, brain and brain. We have only arrested for a specific 
purpose a force which throbs from zone to zone, leaps from sky to 
earth, darts from earth to ocean, courses in the sap of the growing 
tree, runs along the nervous tissue of the living man ; and can be 
commanded for the speaking wires simply because it is and works 
everywhere. 
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Permit me to carry out this view somewhat in detail with refer- 
ence to water, the most essential of all mechanical agents, with 
vhich art does literally nothing of which God has not given the 
model or the hint. 

How numerous beyond all computation are the artistical contriv- 
ances of which water is the means or the object ! Not only is it 
the destined home of the ship, — that noblest master-work of 
human genius, that most expressive type of man as the conqueror 
and lord of Nature; but without water how utterly impossible 
would it be to bring together materials for the ship, or for any 
other costly and complex structure ! Without its difusion in quan- 
tities and qualities adequate not only to sustain life, but to supply 
the thousand-fold greater demands of art, where were the triumphs 
of that monarch of our century, the steam-king 1 

Now mark how perfect, as regards human industry, is the Divine 
distribution of water ; gathered into oceans for the world's highway; 
indenting the shore in bays and creeks, without whose shelter nav- 
igation would be impossible, and the ship a mere splendid concep- 
tion ; radiating in rivers, which alone could develop the resources 
and furnish the materials that freight our commerce; branching 
into streams and rivulets to irrigate the meadows, to twine among 
the valleys, and to laugh by the poor man's door ; now falling over 
precipices, and acquiring force to propel the wheels of those mighty 
Babels that weave the wealth of nations ; now swollen by vernal 
thaws and rains, and bearing forests &om their birth-place to the 
builder's axe. 

Mark next the beautiful simplicity of the Divine mechanism by 
which the distribution is made. There is unceasing waste, and yet 
unceasing fulness ; the ocean replenishing the fountain, the foun- 
tain speeding with trembling haste to bear its tribute to the ocean ; 
the river pouring its current into the great sea, and anon those self- 
same waters, through cloud, torrent, brook, and streamlet, seeking 
the river again. The circulation of the waters is like that of the 
blood in the human body ; — the ocean, the vast heart ; the rivers, 
the veins that carry home its tide ; the clouds, the arteries that 
distribute it anew; the brooks and fountains corresponding to 
the capillary vessels that bear the rose-tint to the cheek of youth 
and beauty. 

Mark, now, the relation of human art to this vast system of cir- 
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dilation. The raft, in which form alone could lumber be delivered 
at its appropriate depots without labour and cost that would make 
a well-built house a luxury attainable by none but the very rich, 
simply avails itself of the ocean's feeding season and of its chamiels 
of supply, commits itseK to their swollen bosom, forces itself upon 
them as the companion of their inevitable journey. The water- 
wheel, which multiplies and cheapens to an inconceivable degree 
the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, merely plants itself in 
the descending path of the stream or river, and revolves because its 
axis is so secured that it cannot be floated down. The aqueduct, 
which gushes as a fountain of health in the great city, bears the 
same relation to the course of the stream which feeds it, that is 
borne by the air-line turnpike to the serpentine road that leads by 
every farm-house ; and depends for its flow on the gradual declivity 
by which the ocean-born clouds descend from their mountain-exile 
to their native home. Lastly, the steam-engine, the most versatile 
of all the works of man, — now bearing on its fire-wings migrating 
multitudes and costly merchandise across the waste of waters, now 
twisting a gossamer thread or mending a web, — is but the intensi- 
fying (though in miniature) and harnessing to the industrial yoke 
of the very process by which the vapour 'exhaled from the ocean 
waters the hills and makes the desert glad. 

ANDREW P. PEABODY : z8xz- 



ALOIBIADES AND SOOBATES. 

Alcibiades inherited one of the largest fortunes in Athens ; and 
it was no doubt husbanded, during his minority, with the same 
economy which Pericles exercised in his own domestic affairsL 
To the advantages of birth and fortune, Nature added some still 
rarer endowments, — a person which in every stage of his life was 
even at Athens remarked with admiration for its extraordinary 
comeliness, a mind of singular versatility, a spirit which, like that 
of the people itself, shrank from no enterprise, and bent before no 
obstacle. Even in his childish sports and exercises he attracted 
notice by the signs which he gave of an inflexible enei^ of pur- 
pose. It was remembered that he once laid himself down before 
the wheels of a waggon which was passing through a narrow street, 
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to prevent it fix)m interrapting his boyish game. His petulance did 
not even spare his masters ; and his authority decided the taste of 
his young companions. The love of pleasure was always strong in 
him, but never predominant : even in his earlier years it seems to 
have been subordinate to the desire of notoriety and applause, 
which gradually ripened into a more manly ambition. But this 
vanity was coupled with an overweening pride, which displayed 
itself in a contemptuous disregard for the rights and feelings of 
others, and often broke through all the restraints both of justice 
and prudence. 

At the age — not later than eighteen — when the Athenian laws 
permitted him to take possession of his inheritance, Alcibiades 
found himself his own master, with an ample fortune at his com- 
mand, in the city which, beyond every other in Greece, abounded 
in fuel for his passions, and opened the widest field for his ambi- 
tion. Such a person in such a place could not feil to be soon 
surrounded by a large circle of admiring companions, of needy 
parasites, and aspiring adventurers, drawn to him by various mo- 
tives, but all conspiring to deceive and corrupt him by their flattery 
and their counsels. 

It was also the time •when the controversies which had long been 
carried on in the ancient schools of philosophy had been succeeded 
by an interval of general lassitude, despondence, and indifference to 
philosophical truth, which afforded room for a new class of pre- 
tenders to wisdom, who, in e sense which they first attached to the 
word, were caged Sophists. They professed a science, superior to 
all the elder forms of philosophy, which it balanced against each 
other with the perfect impartiality of universal scepticism, and an 
art which treated them all as instruments, useless indeed for the 
discovery of truth, but equally capable of exhibiting a fallacious 
appearance of it. They offered their instructions to all who, pos- 
sessing a sufficient capacity, regarded the pursuit of fame, wealth, 
and power as the great business of life ; and undertook to furnish 
them with the means of acquiring, by the simple force of words, 
that ascendency over the minds of men which is readily yielded to 
superior wisdom and virtue. As, according to their view, there 
was no real difference between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, the proper learning of a statesman consisted in the arts of 
argiiment and persuasion by which he might sway the opinions 
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of others on every subject at his pleasure ; and these were the aria 
which they practised and taught. The Athenian youth eagedy 
crowded round the most eminent masters of the new school. 

The growing boldness and influence of the Sophists roused the 
opposition of Socrates, the founder of the Attic philosophy. Vic- 
torious in dispute, he was seldom able to counteract the allurements 
which they held out to the indolence and presumption of their 
disciples. Alcibiades was one of the young men whom he endeav- 
oured to save from their snares ; and this contest was one of the 
utmost moment for the destiny of Athens and of Greece. Socrates 
saw in him many elements of a noble character, which might be 
easily perverted; abilities which might greatly serve or fatally 
injure his country ; a strength of will capable of the most arduous 
enterprises, and the more dangerous if it took a wrong direction ; 
an ardent love of glory, which needed to be purified and enhght- 
ened : and he endeavoured to win all these advantages for truth, 
virtue, and the public good. 

It was one of the best tokens of a generous nature in Alcibiades, 
that he could strongly relish the conversation of Socrates, and 
deeply admire his exalted character, notwithstanding his repulsive 
exterior, and the wide difference of statioQ and habits by which 
they were parted. They not only lived for a time in a very inti- 
mate intercourse at Athens, but were thrown together in situations 
which tended to strengthen the hold that the sage had taken on 
the affection of his young friend. They served together under 
Phormio at Potidaea, and in one of the engagements which took 
place during the siege Alcibiades, severely wounded, was rescued 
from the enemy by Socrates. The crown and panoply, the reward 
of valour, appear to have been due to Socrates ; but, through the 
partiality which under all political institutions is conmionly shown 
for birth and wealth, they were awarded to the young Eupatrid, 
though he proclaimed the superior merit of his preserver, who on 
the other hand attested the prowess of Alcibiades. They were 
again comrades at the battle of Delium ; and Alcibiades, who was 
mounted, had an opportunity of protecting his friend from their 
pursuers. 

But this intimacy produced no lasting fruits. It was the imme- 
diate object of Socrates to moderate the confidence and self-com- 
placency of Alcibiades, to raise his standard of excellence, to open 
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his eyes to his own defects, and to convince him that he needed a 
long course of inward discipline, before he could engage safely and 
usefully in the conduct of public afl&iirs. But Alcibiades was im- 
patient to enter on the brilliant career which lay before him : the 
maik toward which his wise monitor directed his aims, though he 
felt it to be the most truly glorious, was not only distant and hard 
to reach, but would probably have diverted him from the darling 
objects of his ambitious hopes. He feared to grow old at the feet 
of Socrates, charmed into a fine vision of ideal greatness, while the 
substance of power, honours, and pleasure slipped from his grasp. 
He forced himself away from the siren philosophy, which would 
have beguiled him into the thraldom of reason and conscience, that 
he might listen to the plainer counsels of those who exhorted him 
to seize the good which lay within his reach ; to give his desires 
their widest range ; to cultivate the arts by which they might be 
most surely and easily gratified ; and to place unbounded confidence 
in his own genius and energy. 

Before he entirely withdrew from the society of Socrates, he had 
probably begun to prize it chiefly for the sake of that dialectic 
subtilty which Socrates possessed in an unequalled degree, and 
which was an instrument of the highest value for his own purposes. 
His estrangement from his teacher's train of thinking and feeling 
manifested itself not so much in the objects of his ambition, as in 
the methods by which he pursued them. It became more and 
more evident that he had lost, not only all true loftiness of aim, 
but all the sincerity and openness of an upright soul; and the 
quality which in the end stamped his character was the singular 
flexibility with which he adapted himself to tastes and habits most 
foreign to his own, and assumed the exterior of those whose good- 
will he desired to gain. 

CONNOP THIRLWALL : 1797 - 1874. 



TO ALTHEA FEOM PEISOlf. 

1 When love with unconfinM wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 
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When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter'd to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

2 When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses crown'd, 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 

3 When, linnet-like, confined, I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be. 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty. 

4 Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 



Richard Lovelace : i6x8-s6s1 



FOE Air AUTUMK FESTIVAL. 

: The Persian's flowery gifts, the shrine 
Of fruitful Ceres, charm no more ; 
The woven wreaths of oak and pine 
Are dust along the Isthmian shore. 
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2 But beauty hath its homage still, 
And Nature holds us still in debt ; 
And woman's grace and household skill, 
And manhood's toil, are honoured yet. 

3 And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours. 
The early and the latter rain ; 

4 To see our Father's hand once more 
Eeverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of Autumn, fiU'd and running o'er 
With fruit and flower and golden com ! 

5 Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O'er richer stores than gems or gold ; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is Nature's bloodless triumph told. 

6 Out common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth, among her gamer'd sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things. 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves, 

7 favours every year made new ! 

gifts with rain and sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due. 
The fulness shames our discontent. 

8 We shut our eyes, and flowers bloom on ; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill f 

We choose the shadow, but the Sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 

9 God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 
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10 Who muimuis at his lot to-day ) 
Who scorns his native fruit and bloom 'i 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 
Beside the bounteous board of home 1 

1 1 Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom's arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold ; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A chme with Northern ices cold. 

12 And let these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours^. 
The early and the latter rain ! 

John G. WhittibR: z 



THE TWO AHGEL8. 

1 Two Angels, one of life and one of Death, 
Passed o'er our village as the morning broke ; 
The dawn was on their faces, and, beni^th. 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 

2 Their attitude and aspect were the same. 
Alike their features and their robes of white. ; 

But one was crown'd with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 

3 I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 
" Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy belovM are at rest ! " 

4 And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake's shock. 
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5 I recognized the nameless agony, 

The terror and the tremor and the pain, 

That oft before had filled or haunted me, 

And now return'd with threefold strength again. 

6 The door I open'd to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God's voice ; 
And, knowing whatsoe'er He sent was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

7 Then, with a smile that filled the house with light, 
" My errand is not Death, but Life," he said ; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestisd embassy he sped. 

8 *T was at thy door, friend ! and not at mine. 
The Angel with the amaranthine wreath. 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

9 Then fell upon that house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly, from that hush'd and darkened room, 
Two Angels issued, where but one went in. 

10 All is of G}od ! If He but wave His hand. 
The mists collect, the >ain falls thick and loud. 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo ! He looks back from the departing cloud. 

1 1 Angels of Life and Death alike are His ; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door ? 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow : 1807 - 
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THE EVEUIUG WIUD. 

1 Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cooFst the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow : 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now. 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray. 
And swelling the white saiL I welcome thee 

To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 

2 Nor I alone : a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretch'd beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! — 

3 Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest. 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wild old wood from his majestic rest, 

Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast : 

Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass. 

And where th* o'ershadowing branches sweep the grass. * 

4 The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep : 
And they who stand about the sick man's bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep. 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

5 Go, — but the circle of eternal change. 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
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"With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more : 
Sweet odours of the sea-air, sweet and strange. 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy munnur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 

William cullbn Bryant: 1794- 



BITBIAL OF SIB JOHN HOOBE. 

1 Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2 We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3 No useless coffin inclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
"With his martial cloak around him. 

4 Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5 We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed 
And* smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o*er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

6 Lightly they *11 talk of the spirit that 's gone. 
And o*er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he *11 reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 
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7 But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock tolled the hour for retking ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

8 Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory.* 

Charles Wolfe : 1791 - xaas 



B080U-8IH. 

Lord, with what care hast Thou begirt us round ! 
Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, — 
Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow, dogging sin ; 
Afflictions sorted ; anguish of all sizes ; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ; 
Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand ; ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears : 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 

George Herbert: 1593-1632. 



TO A UIGHTIN aALE. 

Sweet bird, that sing^st away the early hours 

Of Winters past or coming, void of care. 

Well pleased with delights which present are, — 

• Sii- John Moore, a very brave, capable, and amiable general, fell, while gallantly ani- 
mating his men to a charge, in the battle of Corunna, Jan. 16, 180d. The British army, though 
they had decidedly repulsed the attacks of the French under Marshals Soolt and N«y« 
could hardly hope to retain the place, as this was without fortifications, and the French 
had large reinforcements within call. In the hurry of embarkation, there was not time for 
the customary rites and honours of burial Wolfe's poem has probably conferred more (kme 
on Sir John than any history of his deeds would have done. 
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Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers ; 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers, 
Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare. 
And what dear gifts on thee He did not spare, 
A stain to human sense in sin that lours. 
What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs — 
Attired in sweetness — sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget Earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongs. 
And lift a reverent eye and thought to Heaven 1 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to Angels' lays. 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND: 1585-1^ 



A visioir OF AffonafT athehs. 

Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount. 

Westward, much nearer by south-west, behold, 

Where on th' iEgean shore a city stands. 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, — 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess. 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick- warbled notes the Summer long : 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream. Within the walls then view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his, who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world ; ' 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 

^ Aristotle was the chief preceptor of Alexander the Great, and the founder of one of the 
Greek schools of philosophy. —In the next line, Stoa, literally signifying jxyrch, gave the 
nune of Stoics to another of those famous schools. Zeno, the founder of it, delivered his 
instructions in the Porch. 
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Of hannony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 

.^olian charms and Dorian* lyric odes ; 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung. 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd. 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own. 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human life ; 

High actions and high passions best describing. 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 

Shook th' arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne. 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low-roof 'd house 

Of Socrates : see there his tenement. 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 

Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 

Mellifluous streams, that watered aU the schools 

Of Academics, new and old. 



EHOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

1 Who loves not knowledge 1 Who shall rail 
Against her beauty ] May she mix 

With men and prosper ! Who shall fix 
Her pillara ? Let her work prevail ! 

2 But on her forehead sits a fire : 
She sets her forward countenance, 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 

• Dorian ^ or Doric, was applied to one of the ancient musical keys or modes. Its char- 
acter was severe and solid, inspiring a sort of awfUI joy, and adapted bot)) to religious uses 
and to the stern calls of war. 
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3 Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain, 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the biain 

4 Of demons 1 fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 

5 A higher hand must make her mild. 
If all be not in vain ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child : 

6 For she is earthly of the mind. 
But Wisdom heavenly of the souL 
friend ! who camest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 

7 I would the great world grew like thee. 
Who grewest not alone in power 

And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 

ALFRED Tennyson : xfxo- 



FAMILT BELIQUE8. 

The place which abounds most with mementos of past times is 
the picture gallery; and there is something strangely pleasing, 
though melancholy, in considering the long rows of portraits which 
compose the greater part of the collection. They furnish a kind of 
narrative of the lives of the family worthies, which I am enabled 
to read with the assistance of the venerable housekeeper, who is the 
feniily chronicler, prompted occasionally by Master Simon. There 
is the progress of a fine lady, for instance, through a variety of por- 
traits. One represents her as a little girl, with a long waist and 
hoop, holding a kitten in her arms, and ogling the spectator out 
of the comers of her eyes, as if she could not turn her head. 
18 
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In another we find her in the freshness of youthful beauty, when 
she was a celebrated belle, and so hard-hearted as to cause several 
unfortunate gentlemen to run desperate and write bad poetry. 
In another she is depicted as a stately dame, in the maturity of 
her charms, next to the portrait of her husband, a gallant colonel 
in full-bottomed wig and gold-laced hat, who was killed abroad: 
and, finally, her monument is in the church, the spire of which 
may be seen from the window, where her effigy is carved in marble, 
and represents her as a venerable dame of seventy-six. 

There is one group that particularly interested me. It consisted 
of four sisters of nearly the same age, who flourished about a cen- 
tury since, and, if I may judge from their portraits, were extremely 
beautiful I can imagine what a scene of gayety and romance this 
old mansion must have been, when they were in the hey-day of 
their charms ; when they passed like beautiful visions through its 
haUs, or stepped daintily to music in the revels and dances of the 
cedar gallery ; or printed, with delicate feet, the velvet verdure of 
these lawns. 

When I look at these faint records of gallantry and tenderness ; 
when I contemplate the fading portraits of these beautiful girls, and 
think that they have long since bloomed, reigned, grown old, died, 
and passed away, and with them all their graces, their triumphs, 
their rivalries, their admirers ; the whole empire of love and pleas- 
ure in which they ruled, — " all dead, all buried, all forgotten," 7- 
I find a cloud of melancholy stealing over the present gayeties 
around me. 

I was gazing, in a musing mood, this very morning, at the por- 
trait of the lady whose husband was killed abroad, when the fair 
Julia entered the gallery, leaning on the arm of the captain. The 
Sun shone through the row of windows on her as she passed along, 
and she seemed to beam out each time into brightness, and relapse 
again into shade, until the door at the bottom of the gallery finally 
closed after her. I felt a sadness of heart at the idea, that this was 
an emblem of her lot : a few more years of sunshine and shade, 
and all this life and loveliness and enjoyment will have ceased ; 
and nothing be left to commemorate this beautiful being but one 
more perishable portrait ; to awaken, perhaps, the trite speculations 
of some future loiterer, like myself, when I also and my scribblings 
shall have lived through our brief existence, and been forgotten. 

Washington Irving: 1783-18;}. 
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KAN 19 THE IMAGE OF GOD. 
The Mind. 

The ttnderstandisg was then sublime, clear, and aspiring, and, as 
it were, the souFs upper region, lofty and serene, free from the va- 
pours and disturbances of the inferior affections. It was the lead- 
ing, controlling faculty ; all the passions wore the colours of reason ; 
it did not so much persuade, as command ; it was not consul, but 
dictator. Discourse was then almost as quick as intuition ; it was 
nimble in proposing, firm in concluding ; it could sooner determine 
than now it can dispute. Like the Sun, it had both light and 
agility ; it knew no rest, but in motion ; no quiet, but in activity. 
It did not so properly apprehend as irradiate the object ; not so 
much find as make thiugs intelligible. It did arbitrate uppn the 
several reports of sense, and all the varieties of imagination ; not, 
like a drowsy judge, only hearing, but also directing their verdict. 
In sum, it was vegete, quick, and lively ; open as the day, untainted 
as the morning, full of the innocence and sprightliness of youth ; it 
gave the soul a bright and a full view into all things ; and was not 
only a window, but itself the prospect. There is as much differ- 
ence between the clear representations of the understanding then, 
and the obscure discoveries that it makes now, as there is between 
the prospect of a casement and of a key-hole. 

Adam came into the world a philosopher, which appeared by his 
writing the nature of things upon their names : he could view 
essences in themselves, and read forms without the comment of 
their respective properties ; he could see consequents yet dormant 
in their principles, and effects yet unborn, and in the womb of 
their causes : his understanding coidd almost pierce into future con- 
tingents ; his conjectures improving even to prophecy or the certain- 
ties of prediction. Could any difficulty have been proposed, the 
resolution would have been as early as the proposal ; it could not have 
had time to settle into doubt. Study was not then a duty, night- 
watchings were needless ; the light of reason wanted not the assist- 
ance of a candle. This is the doom of fallen man, to labour in the 
fire, to seek truth in pro/undo, to exhaust his time and impair his 
health, and perhaps to spin out his days, and himself, into one piti- 
ful, controverted conclusion. There was then no poring, no strug- 
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gling with memory, no straining for invention : his faculties were 
quick and expedite ; they answered without knocking, they were 
ready upon the first summons, there was freedom and firmness in 
all their operations. 

We may collect the excellency of the understanding then, hj the 
glorious remainders of it now, and guess at the stateliness of the 
huilding hy the magnificence of its ruins. All those arts, rarities, 
and inventions, which vulgar minds gaze at, the ingenious pursue, 
and all admire, are hut the relics of an intellect defaced with sin 
and time. We admire i), now only as antiquaries do a piece of 
old coin, for the stamp it once hore, and not for those vanishing 
lineaments and disappearing draughts that remain upon it at present. 
And certainly that must needs have heen very glorious, the decays 
of which are so admirable. He that is comely when old and de- 
crepid surely was very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle 
was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments 
of Paradise. 



The Wm. 

Doubtless the will of man in the state of innocence had an 
entire freedom, a perfect equipendency and indifference to either 
part of the contradiction, to stand, or not to stand ; to accept, or not 
accept the temptation. I will grant the will of man now to be as 
much a slave as any one will have it, and be only free to sin ; that 
is, instead of a liberty, to have only a licentiousness ; yet certainly 
this is not nature, but chance. We were not bom crooked ; we 
learnt these windings and turnings of the serpent : and therefore it 
cannot but be a blasphemous piece of ingratitude to ascribe them 
to God, and to make the plague of our nature the condition of our 
creation. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions of right 
reason ; it met the dictates of a clarified understanding half way. 
And the active informations of the intellect, filling the passive re- 
ception of the will, like form closing with matter, grew actuate 
into a third and distinct perfection of practice : the understanding 
and will never disagreed ; for the proposals of the one never 
thwarted the inclinations of the other. 

Yet neither did the will servilely attend upon the understanding, 
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but as a &yourite does upon his prince, where the service is privi- 
lege and preferment ; or, as Solomon's servants waited upon him, 
it admired its wisdom, and heard its prudent dictates and counsels, 
both the direction and the reward of its obedience. It is indeed 
tbe nature of this faculty to follow a superior guide, to be drawn 
by the intellect : but then it was drawn as a triumphant chariot, 
-which at the same time both follows and triumphs ; while it obeyed 
this, it commanded the other faculties. It was subordinate, not 
enslaved to the understanding ; not as a servant to a master, but 
as a queen to her king, who both acknowledges a subjection and 
yet retains a majesty. 

The Passions. 

First, for the grand leading affection of all, which is Love. 
This is the great instrument and engine of Nature, the bond and 
cement of society, the spring and spirit of the Universe. Love is 
such an affection as cannot so properly be said to be in the soul, as 
the soul to be in that. It is the whole man rapt up into one de- 
sire ; all the powers, the vigour, and faculties of the soul abridged 
into one inclination. And it is of that active, restless nature, that 
it must of necessity exert itseK; and, like the fire, to which it is so 
often compared, it is not a free agent, to choose whether it will heat 
or no, but it sti^eams forth by natural results and unavoidable ema- 
nations. So that it will fasten upon any inferior, unsuitable object, 
rather than none at all. The soul may sooner leave off to subsist 
than to love ; and, like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing 
to embrace. Now this affection, in the state of innocence, was 
happily pitched upon its right object ; it flamed up in direct fervours 
of devotion to God, and in collateral emanations of charity to its 
neighbour. It was a vestal and a virgin fire, and differed as much 
from that which usually passes by this name now-a-days as the vital 
heat from the burning of a fever. 

Then for the contrary passion of Hatred. This, we know, is the 
passion of defiance, and there is a kind of aversation and hostility 
included in its very essence and being. But then (if there could 
have been any hatred in the world when there was scarce any thing 
odious) it would have acted within the compass of its proper object. 
like sdoes, bitter indeed, but wholesome. There would have been 
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no rancour, no hatred of our brother : an innocent nature coold 
hate nothing that was innocent. And^ if we may bring Anger 
under this head, as being, according to some, a transient hatred, or 
at least very like it, — this also, as unruly as it is now, yet then it 
vented itself by the measures of reason. There was no such thing 
as the transports of malice, or the violences of revenge. Anger 
then was like the sword of justice, keen, but innocent and right- 
eous : it did not act like fury, then call itself zeaL It always 
espoused God's honour, and never kindled upon any thing bat in 
order to a sacrifice. 

In the next place, for the lightsome passion of Joy : it was not 
that which now often usurps this name; that trivial, vanishing, super- 
ficial thing that only gilds the apprehension, and plays upon the 
surface of the soul. It was not the mere crackling of thorns, or 
sudden blaze of the spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy or a 
pleased appetite. Joy was a masculine and a severe thing; the 
recreation of the judgment, the jubilee of reason. It was the result 
of a real good, suitably applied. It commenced upon the solidities 
of truth and the substance of fruition. It did not run out in voice 
or indecent eruptions, but filled the soul, as God does the Universe, 
silently and without noise. It was refreshing, but composed, like 
the pleasantness of youth tempered with the gravity of age, or the 
mirth of a festival managed with the silence of contemplation. 

And, on the other side, for Sorrow: had any loss or disaster 
made but room for grief, it would have moved according to the 
severe allowances of prudence and the proportions of the provoca- 
tion. It would not have sallied out into complaint or loudness, 
nor spread itself upon the face, and writ sad stories upon the fore- 
head. No wringing of hands, knocking the breast, or wishing one's 
self unborn ; aU which are but the ceremonies of sorrow, the pomp 
and ostentation of an effeminate grief; which speak not so much 
the greatness of the misery as the smallness of the mind. Tears 
may spoil the eyes, but not wash away the affliction. Sighs may 
exhaust the man, but not eject the burden. Sorrow then would 
have been as silent as thought, as severe as philosophy. 

Then, again, for Hope. Though indeed the fulness and affluence 
of man's enjoyments in the state of innocence might seem to leave 
no place for hope, in respect of any further addition, but only of 
the prorogation and future continuance of what he already pos- 
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yet doubtless God, who made no faculty but also provided 
it with a proper object upon which it might exercise and lay out 
itself, even in its greatest innocence, did then exercise man's hopes 
^with the expectations of a better Paradise, or a more intimate 
admission to Himself. For it is not imaginable that Adam could 
fix upon such poor, thin enjoyments as riches, pleasure, and the 
gayeties of an animal life. Hope, indeed, was always the anchor of 
the soul, yet certainly it was not to catch or fasten upon such mud. 
And, lastly, for the affection of Fear. It was then the instru- 
ment of caution, not of anxiety ; a guard, and not a torment to the 
breajst that had it. It is now indeed an unhappiness, the disease 
of the soul : it ffies from a shadow, and makes more dangers than 
it avoids ; it weakens the judgment, and betrays the succours of 
reason : so hard is it to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the 
mark with a shaking hand. Then it fixed upon Him who is only to 
be feared, God ; and yet with a filial fear, which at the same time 
both fears and loves. It was awe without amazement, dread with- 
out distraction. There was then a beauty even in this very pale- 
ness. It was the colour of devotion, giving a lustre to reverence, 
and a gloss to humility. 

Thus did the passions then act without any of their present jars, 
combats, or repugnances ; all moving with the beauty of uniformity, 
* and the stillness of composure. 

Now from this so exact and regular composure of the faculties, 
all moving in their due place, each striking in its proper time, there 
arose, by natural consequence, the crowning perfection of all, a good 
Conscience. For, as in the body when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the inferior, smaller vessels 
act orderly and duly, there arises a sweet enjoyment upon the 
whole, which we call health; so in the soul, when the supreme 
faculties of the will and understanding move regularly, the inferior 
passions and affections following, there arises a serenity and com- 
placency upon the whole soul infinitely beyond the greatest bodily 
pleasures, the highest quintessence and elixir of worldly delights. 
There is in this case a kind of fragrancy and spiritual perfume upon 
the conscience, much like what Isaac spoke of his son's garments, 
" That the scent of them was like the smell of a field which the 
Lord had blessed." Such a freshness and flavour is there upon 
the soul when daily watered with the actions of a virtuous life. 
Whatsoever is pure is also pleasant. 
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The Body. 

Hayiko thus surveyed the image of God in the soul of man, we 
ore not to omit now those characters of majesty that God imprinted 
upon the body. He drew some traces of His image upon this also, 
as much as a spiritual substance could be pictured upon a corporeal 
Adam had a beautiful body as well as an immortal souL The 
whole compound was like a well-built temple, stately without, and 
sacred within. The elements were at perfect union and agreement 
in his body ; and their contrary qualities served not for the dissolu- 
tion of the compound, but the variety of the composure. 

Galen, who had no more divinity than what his physic taught 
him, barely upon the consideration of this so exact frame of the 
body, challenges any one, upon an hundred years' study, to find how 
any the least fibre, or most minute particle, might be more com- 
modiously placed, either for the advantage of use or. comeliness ; 
his stature erect, and tending upwards to his centre ; his counte- 
nance majestic and comely, with the lustre of a native beauty, that 
scorned the poor assistance of art, or the attempts of imitation ; his 
body of so much quickness and agility, that it did not only contain, 
but also represent the soul : for we might well suppose that, where 
God did deposit so rich a jewel. He would suitably adorn the case. 
It was a fit workhouse for sprightly, vivid faculties to exercise and 
exert themselves in. A fit tabernacle for an immortal soul, not 
only to dwell in, but to contemplate upon ; where it might see the 
world without travel; it being a lesser scheme of the creation. 
Nature contracted, a little cosmography, or map of the Universe. 
Neither was the body then subject to distempers, to die by piece- 
meal, and languish under coughs, catarrhs, or consumptions. Adam 
knew no disease, so long as temperance from the forbidden fruit 
secured him. Nature was his physician ; and innocence and absti- 
nence would have kept him healthful to immortality. 

ROBERT SOUTH: x6si~X7X6, 
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ODE TO DUTY. 

1 Stern Daughter of the Voice of God I 
Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 

2 There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
0, if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power, around them cast I 

3 Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be. 
When love is an unerring light. 
And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 

4 I, loving freedom, and untried ; 
]No sport of every random gust. 
Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust : 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

5 Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
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I supplicate for thy control ; 
But in the quietness of thought : 
Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance-desiies ; 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

6 Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most^cient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 

7 To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
0, let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live !• 
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TO A KIGHTIlf&ALE. 

1 My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 

» This ode is " all compact " of the finest gold. No higher strain of moral inspiration has 
been breathed on Earth since the days of the Apostles. The Rev. Stopford A, Brooke, in 
his Lectures on Theology in the English Poets, speaks of the author as follows : " It was in 
deep belief in God and Immortality, and in a Saviour ftom sin, that he passed his quiet 
days, and found peace far from the strifes of men. It was in the calm —alike removed from 
stormy passion and from the disturbing lusts of the world —which this faith gave him, that 
he wrought out and lived the high morality which he has given to us in his Ode to Duty, in 
the fine strain of TJie Happy Warrior, and in many noble passages in The Excursiim. It was 
in this faith that he quietly reposed in his domestic life, and by it enhanced all the fiiithfol 
affection for wife and sister, children and brother, that nowhere in English poetry bums 
with a lovelier or a purer light, " 
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T is not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-wingM Dryad ^ of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of Summer in full-throated ease. 

2 I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs ; 
But, in embalmM darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 

And mid-May's eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

3 Darkling^ I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death ; 
Call'd him soft names in many a muskl rhyme. 
To take into the air my quiet breath : 
Now more than ever it seems rich to die. 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 

In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain, — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

4 Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

> The Dryads were the classical nymphs of the forest, or of the trees, and were believed 
to die together with the trees which had been their abode. Like all the other nymphs, they 
were female divinities of a lower rank, and never appeared along with the great Olympian 
ffnbi and goddesses. 

* Darkling is in the dark. Often used so by Shakespeare and the old poets generally. 
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She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Chann'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

6 Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole selfl 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving ell- 
Adieu, adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fedes 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill-side ; and now 't is buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
•* Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : — do I wake, or sleep 1 

JOHN Keats : 1795- lasz. 



PEOPLE FOEOES AST) FETJITS OF THE &OSPEL. 

The Apostles appealed to men's hearts, and, according to their * 
hearts, so they answered them. They appealed to their secret be- 
lief in a superintending Providence, to their hopes and fears thence 
resulting; and they professed to reveal to them the nature, per- 
sonality, attributes, will, and works of Him "whom they igno- 
rantly worshipped." They expostulated with the better sort, on 
the ground of their instinctive longings and dim visions of some- 
thing greater than the world. They awed and overcame the way- 
ward, by the secret influence of what remained of Heaven within 
them, and the involuntary homage paid by such to any more com- 
plete realizing of it in others. They asked the more generous- 
minded whether it was not worth the while to risk something on 
the chance of augmenting and perfecting those precious elements 
of good which their hearts still held; and they could not hide, 
what they cared not to " glory in," their own disinterested suffer- 
ings, their high deeds, and their sanctity of life. They won over 
the affectionate and gentle by the beauty of holiness, and the em- 
bodied mercies of Christ as seen in their ministrations and ordi- 
nances. 
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Thus they spread their nets for disciples, and caught thousands 
at a cast : thus they roused and inflamed their hearers into enthu- 
siasm, till " the Kingdom of Heaven suffered violence, and the vio- 
lent took it by force." Those who had the seed of God within 
tliem would find day by day, as love increased, increasing expe- 
rience that what they had ventured boldly amid conflicting evi- 
dence, of sight against sight, and reason against reason, with some 
things for it, and many things against it, they had ventured well. 
The examples of meekness, cheerfulness, contentment, silent endur- 
ance, private self-denial, fortitude, brotherly love, perseverance in 
'well-doing, which would from time to time meet them in their new 
kingdom; the sublimity and harmony of the Church's doctrine; 
the touching and subduing beauty of her services and appoint- 
ments ; their consciousness of her virtue, divinely imparted, upon 
themselves, in subduing, purifying, changing them ; the bountiful- 
ness of her alms-giving ; her power, weak as she was and despised, 
over the statesmen and philosophers of the world ; her consistent 
and steady aggression upon it, moving forward in spite of it on aU 
sides at once, like the wheels in the Prophet's vision ; the unanimity 
and intimacy existing between her widely-separated branches ; the 
* mutual sympathy and correspondence of men of hostile nations 
and foreign languages ; the simplicity of her ascetics, the gravity 
of her Bishops, the awful glory shed round her Martyrs ; — these 
and the like persuasives acted on them day by day, turning the 
whisper of their hearts into an habitual conviction, and establishing 
in the reason what had been begun in the will. And thus has the 
Church been upheld ever since by an appeal to the People, — to 
the necessities of human nature, the anxieties of conscience, and 
the instincts of purity ; forcing upon Kings a sufferance or protec- 
tion which they would fain dispense with, and upon Philosophy 
a grudging submission and a reserved and limited recognition. 

Such was the triumph of Faith, spreading like a leaven through 
the thoughts, words, and works of men, till the whole was leav- 
ened. It did not affect the substance of religion ; it left unaltered 
both its external developments and its internal character; but it 
gave strength and direction to its lineaments. The sacrifice of 
prayer and praise, and the service of an obedient heart and life, 
remained as essential as before ; but it has infused a principle of 
growth. It has converted grovelling essays into high aspirings. 
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partial glimpses into calm contemplation, ni^aid payments into 
generous self-devotion. It enjoined the law of love for retaliatioa ; 
it put pain above enjoyment ; it honoured poverty before affluence, 
the communioH of Saints before the civil power, the next world 
before this. It made the Christian independent of all things, ex- 
cept Christ; and provided for a deeper humility, while it over- 
flowed in peace and joy. 

John Hbnry Newman: x8ox- 



THE OHABAOTEB OF OIOEBO. 

In reviewing the uneven tenour of Cicero's career, Livy concludes 
with the stem comment, '' He bore none of his calamities as a man 
should, except his death." These are grave words. In the mouth 
of one who had cast his scrutinizing glance over the characters and 
exploits of all the heroes of the great Republic, and had learnt by 
the training of his life-long studies to discriminate moral qualities 
and estimate desert, they constitute the most important judgment 
on the conduct of Cicero that antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

Few indeed among the Romans ever betrayed a want of resolution ' 
in the face of impending death. But it was in the endurance of 
calamity rather than in the defiance of danger that the courage of 
Cicero was deficient. The orator, whose genius lay in the arts 
of peace and persuasion, exliibited on more than one occasion a 
martial spirit worthy of other habits and a ruder training. In the 
contest with Catilina he displayed all the moral confidence of a 
veteran general : in the struggle with Antonius he threw himself 
without reserve into a position where there was no alternative but 
to conquer or to perish. In the earlier conflict he still had his 
fame to acquire, his proud ascendency to establish ; and the love of 
praise and glory inspired him with the audacity which makes and 
justifies its own success. But in the later he courted danger for 
the sake of retaining the fame he so dearly prized. 

He had once saved his country, and he could not endure that it 
should be said he had ever deserted it. He loved his country ; but 
it was for his own honour, which he could preserve, rather than for 
his country's freedom, which he despaired of, that he returned to 
his post when escape was still possible. He might have remained 
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gilent, but he opened the floodgates of his eloquence. When indeed 
he had once launched himself on the torrent he lost all 8elf-<x)m- 
mand ; he could neither retrace nor moderate his career ; he saw 
the rocks before him, but he dashed himself headlong against them. 

But another grave authority has given us the judgment of antiq- 
uity, that Cicero's defect was the want of steadfastness. His cour- 
age had no dignity because it lacked consistency. All men and 
all parties agreed that he could not be relied upon to lead, to co- 
operate, or to follow. In all the great enterprises of his party, he 
was left behind, except that which the nobles undertook against 
Catilina, in which they rather thrust him before them than engaged 
with him on terms of mutual support. 

Of all the characters of antiquity Cicero is undoubtedly that with 
which we are most intimately acquainted ; for he alone has left to 
us the record of his thoughts and actions, for more than half his 
public career, in a voluminous mass of familiar as well as political 
correspondence. No public character probably could pass unscathed 
through the fiery ordeal to which he has thus subjected himself. 
Cicero, it must be avowed, is convicted from his own mouth of 
vanity, inconstancy, sordidness, jealousy, malice, selfishness, and 
timidity. But on the other hand no character, public or private, 
could thus bare its workings to our view without laying a stronger 
claim to our sympathy, and extorting from us a more kindly con- 
fflderation, than we can give to the mere shell of the human being 
with which ordinary history brings us in contact. Cicero gains 
more than he loses by the confessions he pours into our ear. We 
read in his letters what we should vainly search for in the meagre 
pages of Sallust and Appian, in the captious criticism of Dion, and 
even in the pleasant anecdotes of his friendly biographer Plutarch, 
his amiableness, his refined urbanity, his admiration for excellence, 
his thirst for fame, his love of truth, equity, and reason. 

Much indeed of the patriotism, the honesty, the moral courage 
he exhibited was really no other than the refined ambition of attain- 
ing the respect of his contemporaries, and bequeathing a name to 
posterity. He might not act from a sense of duty, like Cato, but 
his motives, personal and selfish as they in some sense were, coin- 
cided with what a more enlightened conscience would have felt to 
be duty. Thus his proconsulate is perhaps the purest and most 
honourable passage in his life. His strict and rare probity amidst 
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the temptations of office arrests our attention and extorts our praise : 
yet assuredly Cicero had no nice sense of ^honour, and was controlled 
by no delicacy of sentiment, where public opinion was silent, or a 
transaction strictly private. 

Fortunately his instinct taught him to see in the constitution of 
the Republic the fairest field for the display of his peculiar talents : 
the orator and the pleader could not fail to love the arena on 
which the greatest triumphs of his genius had been or were yet, as he 
hoped, to be acquired. And Cicero indeed was not less ambitious 
than Caesar or Pompeius, Antonius or Octavius. To the pursuit of 
fame he sacrificed many interests and friendships. He was not less 
jealous of a rival in his chosen career than any of the leaders of 
party and candidates for popular favour. He could not endure 
competition for the throne of eloquence and the sceptre of persua- 
sion. It was on this account perhaps that he sought his associates 
among the young, from whose rivalry he had nothing to fear, rather 
than from his own contemporaries, the candidates for the same prize 
of public admiration which he aimed at securing for himself. 

From his pages there flows an incessant stream of abuse of all the 
great masters of political power in his time ; of Caesar and Pompeius, 
of Crassus and Antonius ; not to mention his coarse vituperation of 
Piso and Gabinius, and his uneasy sneers at the impracticable Cato. 
We may note the different tone which his disparagement assumes 
towards these men respectively. He speaks of Caesar with awe, of 
Pompeius with mortification, with dislike of Crassus, with bitter 
malice of Antonius. Caesar, even when he most deeply reprobates 
him, he personally loves ; the cold distrust of Pompeius vexes his 
self-esteem ; between him and Crassus there subsists a natural an- 
tipathy of temperament ; but Antonius, the hate of his old age, 
becomes to him the incarnation of all the evil his long and bitter 
experience of mankind has discovered in the human heart. While 
we suspect Cicero of injustice towards the great men of his day, 
we are bound also to specify the gross dishonesty with which he 
magnifies his own merits where they are trivial, and embellishes 
them where they are really important. 

But, while Cicero stands justly charged with many grave infirm- 
ities of temper and defects of principle ; while we remark with a 
sigh the vanity, the inconstancy, and the ingratitude he so often 
manifested; while we lament his ignoble subserviences and his 
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ferocious resentments; the high standard by which we claim to 
judge him is in itself the fullest acknowledgment of his tran- 
scendent merits. For undoubtedly, had he not placed himself on 
a higher moral level than the statesmen and sages of his day, we 
should pass over many of his weaknesses in silence, and allow his 
pretensions to our esteem to pass almost unchallenged. 

But we demand a nearer approach to the perfection of human 
wisdom and virtue in one who sought to approve himself the 
greatest of their teachers. Nor need we scruple to admit that the 
judgment of the ancients on Cicero was for the most part unfSavoui^ 
able. The moralists of antiquity required in their heroes virtues 
with which we can more readily dispense ; and they too had less 
sympathy with many qualities which a purer religion and a wider 
experience have taught us to love and admire. Nor were they 
capable, from their position, of estimating the slow and silent effects 
upon human happiness of the lessons which Cicero enforced. 

After all the severe judgments we are compelled to pass on his 
conduct, we must acknowledge that there remains a residue of what 
was amiable in his character and noble in his teaching beyond all 
ancient example. Cicero lived and died in faith. He has made 
converts to the belief in virtue, and had disciples in the wisdom 
of love. There have been dark periods in the history of man, when 
the feeble ray of religious instruction paled before the torch of his 
generous philanthropy. The praise which the great critic pro- 
nounced upon his excellence in oratory may be justly extended to 
the qualities of his heart ; and even in our enlightened days it may 
be held no mean advance in virtue to venerate the master of Eoman 
philosophy. 

CHARLES MBRIVALB: 1808-187$. 



USE AST) WOETH OF OOWLED&E. 

Men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, some- 
times upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes 
to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; sometimes for 
ornament and reputation ; and sometimes to enable them to victory 
of wit and contradiction ; and most times for lucre and profession ; 
and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason, 
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to the benefit and use of men : as if there were sought in knowledge 
a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a terrace 
for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a 
fair prospect ; or a tower of State, for a proud mind to raise itself 
upon ; or a fort or commanding ground, for strife and contention ; 
or a shop, for profit or sale ; and not a rich storehouse for the glory 
of the Creator and the relief of man's estate. 

Neither is that other merit of learning, in repressing the incon- 
veniences which grow from man to man, much inferior to the former, 
of relieving the necessities which arise from nature ; which merit 
was lively set forth by the ancients in that feigned relation of 
Orpheus' theatre, where all beasts' and birds assembled ; and, for- 
getting their several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of 
quarrel, stood all sociably together listening unto the airs and 
accords of the harp ; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was 
drowned by some louder noise, but every beast returned to his own 
nature : wherein is aptly described the nature and condition of men, 
who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires, of profit, of lust, of 
revenge ; which as long as they give ear to precepts, to laws, to 
religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion of books, 
of sermons, of harangues, so long is society and peace maintained ; 
but if these instruments be silent, or if sedition and tumult make 
them not audible, all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion. 

Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning, 
it far surpasseth all other in Nature. For, shall the pleasures of 
the affections so exceed the pleasure of the sense, as much as the 
obtaining of desire or victory exceedeth a song or a dinner ? and 
must not of consequence the pleasures of the intellect or under- 
standing exceed the pleasures of the affections 1 We see in all 
other pleasures there is satiety, and, after they be used, their verdure 
departeth ; which showeth well they be but deceits of pleasure, 
and not pleasures ; and that it was the novelty which pleased, and 
not the quality. And therefore we see that voluptuous men turn 
Mars, and ambitious princes turn melancholy. But of knowledge 
there is no satiety, but satisfaction and appetite are perpetually 
interchangeable ; and therefore it appeareth to be good in itself 
simply, without fallacy or accident. 

Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments, that by learning man ex- 
celleth man in that wherein man excelleth beasts ; that by learning 
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man ascendetli to the heavens and their motions, where in body he 
cannot come; and the like; let us conclude with the dignity and 
excellency of knowledge and learning in that whereunto man's 
nature doth most aspire, which is immortality or continuance : for 
to this tendeth generation, and raising of Houses and families ; to 
this tend buildings, foundations, and monuments ; to this tendeth 
the desire of memory, fame, and celebration; and in effect the 
strength of all other human desires. 

We see then how far the monuments of wit and learning are 
more durable than the monuments of power or of the hands. For 
have not the verses of Homer continued twenty-five hundred years, 
or more, without the loss of a syllable or letter ; during which time 
infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed and 
demolished 1 It is not possible to have the true pictures or statues 
of Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, no, nor of the kings or great personages 
of much later years ; for the originals cannot last, and the copies 
cannot but lose of the life and truth. 

But the images of men's wits and knowledges remain in books, 
exempted from the wrong of time and capable of perpetual renovs^- 
tion. Neither are they fitly to be called images, because they 
generate still, and cast their seeds in the minds of others, provoking 
and causing infinite actions and opinions in succeeding ages. So 
that, if the invention of the ship was thought so noble, which 
carrieth riches and commodities from place to place, and conso- 
ciateth the most remote regions in participation of their fruits, how 
much more are letters to be magnified, which as ships pass through 
the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to participate of the 
wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the other ! 

FRANCIS bacon: 1561 -x6a6. 



AN EVElfIlf& EEVEET. 

The summer day is closed, — the Sun is set : 
Well they have done their office, those bright hours. 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In the red West. The green blade of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the Sun ; 
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Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown 
And withered ; seeds have fall'n upon the soil, 
From bursting cells, and in their graves await 
Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 
Have fiird the air awhile with humming wings, 
That now are still for ever ; painted moths 
Have wandered the blue sky, and died again ; 
The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison shell, or shoved them from the nest 
Plumed for their earliest £dght. In bright alcoves, 
In woodland cottages with barky walls. 
In noisome cells of the tumultuous town. 
Mothers have clasped with joy the new-bom babe. 
Graves by the lonely forest, by the shore 
Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 
Of the throng'd city, have been hoUow'd out. 
And fiird, and closed. This day hath parted friends 
That ne'er before were parted ; it hath knit 
New friendships ; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith, and trust her peace to him who long 
Had woo'd ; and it hath heard, from lips which late 
"Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word. 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 
Farewell to the sweet sunshine ! One glad day 
Is added now to Childhood's merry days. 
And one calm day to those of quiet Age. 
Still the fleet hours run on ; and, as I lean, 
Amid the thickening darkness lamps are lit 
By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light. 
And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 

thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or FHght of Time, — for ye are one ! — 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night's shadow and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me 1 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
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Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 

The courses of the stars ; the very hour 

He knows when they shall darken or grow bright ; 

Yet doth th' eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 

Come unforewam'd. Who next, of those I loye, 

Shall pass fi-om life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 

From virtue 1 Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 

With friends, or shame and general scorn of men, 

Which who can bear 1 or the fierce rack of pain, — 

Lie they within my path 1 Or shall the years 

Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the stilly twilight .of my age 1 

Or do the portals of another life 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 

Impend around me ? ! beyond that bourne, 

In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that dread threshold, with what fairer forms 

Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 

Its workings 1 Gently, — so have good men taught, — 

Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 

Into the new; th'* eternal flow of things. 

Like a bright river of the fields of Heaven, 

ShaU journey onward in perpetual peace. 

William Cullbn Bryant : 1794 - 



A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Hebe rests a Mother. But from her I turn 

And from her grave. Behold — upon that ridge 

That, stretching boldly from the mountain side, 

Carries into the centre of the vale 

Its rocks and woods — ^'the cottage where she dwelt ; 

And where yet dwells her feithful partner, left 

(Full eight years past) the solitary prop 

Of many helpless children. I begin 

With words that might be prelude to a tale 

Of sorrow and dejection ; but I feel 

No sadness, when I think of what mine eyes 
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See daily in that happy family. 

Bright garland form they for the pensive brow 

Of their undrooping father's widowhood, 

Those six fair daughters, budding yet, — not one, 

Not ojie of all the band, a full-blown flower. 

Depiest, and desolate of soul, as once 

That father was, and flll'd with anxious fear, 

Now, by experience taught, he stands assured 

That God, who takes away, yet takes not half 

Of what He seems to take ; or gives it back, 

Not to our prayer, but fer beyond our prayer ; 

He gives it, — the boon produce of a soil 

Which our endeavours have refused to till, 

And hope hath never water'd. The abode 

Whose grateful owner can attest these truths. 

Even were the object nearer to our sight. 

Would seem in no distinction to surpass 

The rudest habitations. Ye might think 

That it had sprung self-raised from earth, or grown 

Out of the living rock, to be adorn'd 

By Nature only ; but, if thither led. 

Ye would discover, then, a studious work 

Of many fancies prompting many hands. 

Brought from the woods the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch, and seems, in that trim place, 
A plant no longer wild ; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soon 
Eoof-high ; the wild pink crowns the garden-wall ; 
And with the flowers are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, rough scatterings of the hills. 
These ornaments, that fade not with the year, 
A hardy girl continues to provide ; 
Who, mounting fearlessly the rocky heights. 
Her father's prompt attendant, does for him 
All that a boy could do, but with delight 
More keen and prouder daring ; yet hath she, 
Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 
For her own flowers and favourite herbs, a space, 
By sacred charter, holden for her use. 
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These, and whatever else the garden bears 

Of fruit or flower, permission ask'd or not, 

I freely gather ', and my leisure draws 

A not unfrequent pastime from the hum 

Of bees around their range of shelter'd hives 

Busy in that enclosure ; while the rill 

That sparkling thrids the rocks attunes his voice 

To the pure course of human life which there 

Flows on in solitude. But when the gloom 

Of night is' falling round my steps, then most 

This dwelling charms me ; often I stop short, 

(Who could refrain ]) and feed by stealth my sight 

With prospect of the company within. 

Laid open through the blazing window : there 

I see the eldest daughter at her wheel 

Spinning amain as if to overtake 

The never-halting time ; or, in her turn, 

Teaching some novice of the sisterhood 

That skill in this or other household work 

Which, from her father's honoured hand, herself, 

While she was yet a little one, had leam'd. 

Mild man ! he is not gay, but they are gay ; 

And the whole house seems fill'd with gayety. 

Thrice happy, then, the mother may be deem*d, 

The wife, from whose consolatory grave 

I tum'd, that ye in mind might witness where. 

And how, her spirit yet survives on Earth I 

Wordsworth. 



WIKTEE IK HEW EK&LAirD. 

There is snow in yonder cold gray sky of the morning, and 
through the partially frosted window-panes I love to watch the 
gradual beginning of the storm. A few feathery flakes are scattered 
widely through the air, and hover downward with uncertain flight, 
now almost alighting on the earth, now whirled again aloft into 
remote regions of the atmosphere. These are not the big flakes, 
heavy with moisture, which melt as they touch the ground, and are 
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portentous of a soaking rain. It is to be, in good earnest, a wintry 
stonn. The two or three people visible on the sidewalks have an 
aspect of endurance, a blue-nosed, fro^j fortitude, which is evi- 
dently assumed in anticipation of a comfortless and blustering day. 
By nightfall, or at least before the Sun sheds another glimmering 
smile upon us, the street and our little garden will be heaped with 
mountain snow-drifts. • 

The soil, already frozen for weeks past, is prepared to sustain 
whatever burden may be laid upon it ; and, to a northern eye, the 
landscape will lose its mels^ncholy bleakness and acquire a beauty 
of its own, when mother Earth, like her children, shall have put on 
the fleecy garb of her Winter's wear. The cloud-spirits are slowly 
weaving her white mantle. As yet, indeed, there is barely a rime- 
like hoar-frost over the l|p)wn surface of the street ; the withered 
green of the grass-plat is still discernible; and the slated roofe of 
the houses do but begin to look gray, instead of black. All the 
snow that has yet fallen within the circumference of my view, were 
it heaped up together, would hardly equal the hillock of a grave. 
Thus gradually, by silent and Stealthy influence, are great changes 
wrought. These little snow-particles, which the storm-spirit flings 
by handfuls through the air, will bury the great Earth under their 
accumulated mass, nor permit her to behold her sister sky again for 
dreary months. We likewise shall lose sight of our mother's famil- 
iar visage, and must content ourselves with looking heavenward the 
oftener. 

Now, leaving the storm to do its appointed office, let us sit down, 
pen in hand, by our fireside. — Gloomy as it may seem, there is an 
influence productive of cheerfulness and favourable to imaginative 
thought, in the atmosphere of a siowy day. The native of a south- 
ern clime may woo the Muse beneath the heavy shade o(f the sum- 
mer foliage, reclining on banks f f turf, while the sound l^f singing 
birds and warbling rivulets chiies in with the music ot .)na soul. 
In our brief Summer, I do not think, but only exist in tBe vague 
enjoyment of a^dream. My hour of inspiration — if that hour ever 
comes — is when the green log hisses upon the hearth, and the 
bright flame, brighter for the gloom of the chamber, rustles high 
up the chimney, and the coals drop tinkling down among the grow- 
ing heaps of ashes. When the casement rattles in the gust, and 
the snow-flakes or the sleety rain-drops pelt hard against the win- 
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dow-panes, then I spread qut my sheet of paper, with the certainty 
that thoughts and fancies* will gleam forth upon it, like stars at 
twilight, or like violets in May, -J^perhaps to fiuie as soon. How- 
ever transitory they glow, they at least shine amid the darksome 
shadow which the clouds of the outward sky fling through the 
room. Blessed, therefore, jHid reverently welcomed hy me, her 
•tru^bom son, be New England's Winter, which makes us, one and 
all,^he nurslings of the storm, and sings a familiar lullaby even in 
the wildest shriek of the December blast. Now look we forth again, 
and see how much of his task the storm-spirit has done. 

Slow and sure! He has the day, perchance the week, before 
him, and may take his own time to accomplish Nature's burial in 
snow. A smooth mantle is scarcely thrown over the withered grass- 
plat, and the dry stalks of annuals still thrust themselves through 
the white surface in all parts of the garden. The leafless rose- 
bushes stand shivering, in a shallow snow-driffc, looking — poor 
things ! — as disconsolate as if they possessed a human conscious- 
ness of the dreary scene. This is a sad time for the shrubs that do 
not perish with the Summer : they neither live nor die ; what they 
retain of life seems but the chilling sense of death. Very sad are 
the flower-shrubs in mid-Winter I The roofs of the houses are now ^' 

all white, save where the eddying wind has kept them bare at the "^ ^ 

bleak corner^ To discern the real intensity of the storm, we must 
fix upon some distant object, — as yonder spire, — and observe how ^ 

the riotous gust fights with the descending snow throughout the -*** 

intervening space. Sometimes the entire prospect is obscure ; then 
again we have a distinct but transient glimpse of the tall steeplq, A<^ 
like a giant's ghost ; and now the dense wreaths sweep between, as 2j^ 
if demons were flinging snow-drifts at each other in mid-air. ,1*^' 

Look next into the street, where we have an amusing parallel to . 
the combat of those ^fancied demons in the upper regions. It is a . ^ 
snow-battle of school-boys. What a pretty satire on war and mili- ^ 

tary glory might be written, in the formi of a chili's story, by de- 
scribing the snow-ball fights ^ two rival school^ ,the alternifc 
defeats and victories of each, md the final triumph of one party, 
or perhaps of neither ! What pitched battles, worthy to be chanted 
in Homeric strains ! What storming of fortresses, built all of mas- 
sive snow-blocks ! What feats of individual prowess, and embodied 
onsets of martial enthusiasm ! And, when some well-contested and \ 
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decisive victory had put a period to the war, both armies should 
unite to build a lofty monument of snow upon the battle-field, and 
crown it with the victor's statue, hewn of the same frozen marble. 
In a few days or weeks thereafter, the passer-by would observe a 
shapeless mound upon the level common; and, unmindful of the 
famous victory, would ask, " How came it there ] Who reared it ? 
And what means itl" The shattered pedestal of many a battle- 
monument has provoked these questions, when none could 
answer. 

Turn we again to the fireside, and sit musing there, lending our 
ears to the wind, till perhaps it shall seem like an articulate voice, 
and dictate wild and airy matter for the pen. Would it might in- 
spire me to sketch out the personification of a New England Win- 
ter ! And that idea, if I can seize the snow-wreathed figures that 
flit before my fancy, shall be the theme of the next page. How 
does Winter herald his approach ? By the shrieking blast of latter 
Autumn, which is Nature's cry of lauuentation, as the destroyer 
rushes among the shivering groves where she has lingered, and 
scattered the sere leaves upon the tempest. When that cry is 
heard, the people wrap themselves in cloaks, and shake their heads 
disconsolately, saying, " Winter is at hand ! " Then the axe of the 
wood-cutter echoes sharp and diligently in the forest ; then the coal- 
merchants rejoice, because each shriek of Nature in hw agony adds 
something to the price of coal per ton ; then the peat-smoke spreads 
its aromatic fragrance through the atmosphere. A few days more, 
and at even-tide the children look out of the window, and dimly 
perceive the flaunting of a snowy mantle in the air. It is stem 
Winter's vesture. They crowd around the hearth, and ding to 
their mother's gown, or press between their father's knees, afirighted 
by the hollow roaring voice that bellows adown the wide flue of 
the chimney. It is the voice of Winter ; and, when parents and 
children hear it, they shudder and exclaim, "Winter is come! 
Cold Winter has begun his reign already!" 

Now, throughout New England, each hearth becomes an altar, 
sending up the smoke of a continued sacrifice to the immitigable 
deity who tyrannizes over forest, country-side, and town. Wrapt 
in his white mantle, his staff a huge icicle, his beard and hair a 
wind-tossed snow-drift, he travels over the land, in the midst of the 
northern blast ; and woe to the homeless wanderer whom he finds 
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upon his path ! There he lies stark and stiff, a hmoan shape of ice, 
on the spot where Winter overtook him. On strides the tyrant 
oyer the rushing rivers and broad lakes, which turn to rock beneath 
his footsteps. His dreary empire is established ; all around stretches 
the desolation of the Pole. Yet not ungrateful be his New England 
children, — (for Winter is our sire, though a stem and rough one,) 
— not ungrateful even for the severities which have nourished our 
unyielding strength of character. And let us thank him, too, for 
the sleigh-rides, cheered by the music of merry bells ; for the crack- 
ling and rustling hearth, when the ruddy fire-light gleams on hardy 
manhood and the blooming cheek of woman ; for all the home en- 
joyments, and the kindred virtues, which flourish in a frozen soil. 
Not that we grieve, when, after some seven months of storm and 
bitter frost. Spring, in the guise of a flower-crowned virgin, is seen 
driving away the hoary despot, pelting him with violets by the 
handful, and strewing green grass on the path behind him. Often, 
ere he will give up his empire, old Winter rushes fiercely back, and 
hurls a snow-drift at the shrinking form of Spring ; yet, step by 
step, he is compelled to retreat northward, and spends the summer 
months within the Arctic circle. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: 1804 -x8S4- 



THE DEATH OP HOPEB.* 

I PASSED two entire months in Germany, and like the people. 
On my way I saw Waterloo, an ugly table for an ugly game. At 
Innspruck I entered the church in which Andreas Hofer is buried. 
He lies under a plain slab, on the left, near the door. I admired 
the magnificent tomb of bronze, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real and imaginary. They did not fight, tens against thousands ; 
they did not fight for wives and children, but for lands and plun- 
der : therefore they are heroes ! My admiration for these works 

« Hofer was, by birth, no higher than a yeoman or peasant Under his leading, the Tyro- 
lese, a simple, pious, loyal, and i>atriotic people, gathered, men, women, and children, to 
resist the invading French and Bavarians ; and so stout and skilful was their defence, that 
Napoleon had to send army after army against them. The gentle and heroic Hofer was at 
last betrayed, capturedi and brought to a court-martial ; and Napoleon, on learning that 
the court would not convict him, sent a peremptory order for him to be put to death within 
twenty-four hours. A most mean and execrable murder I The order was executed Febru- 
ary 20, 1810, Hofer being forty-three years old. 
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of art was soon satisfied, which perhaps it would not have been 
in any other place. 

Snow, mixed with rain, was falling, and was blown by the wind 
upon the tomb of Hofer. I thought how often he had taken 
advantage of such weather for his attacks against the enemies of his 
country, and I seemed to hear his whistle in the wind. At the 
little village of Landro, (I feel a whimsical satisfaction in the like- 
ness of the name to mine,) the innkeeper was the friend of this 
truly great man, — the greatest man that Europe has produced in 
our days, excepting his true compeer, Kosciusko. Andreas Hofer 
gave him the chain and crucifix he wore three days before his 
death. You may imagine this man's enthusiasm, who, because I 
had said that Hofer was greater than king or emperor, and had 
made him a present of small value, as the companion and fiiend 
of that harmless and irreproachable hero, took this precious relic 
from his neck and offered it to me. 

By the order of Bonaparte, the companions of Hofer, eighty in 
number, were chained, thumbscrewed, and taken out of prison in 
couples, to see him shot. He had about him one thousand florins, 
in paper currency, which he delivered to his confessor, requesting 
him to divide it impartially among his unfortunate countrymen. 
The confessor, an Italian who spoke German, kept it, and never 
gave relief from it to any of them, most of whom were sufiering, 
not only from privation of wholesome air, to which, among other 
privations, they never had been accustomed, but also from scan- 
tiness of nourishment and clothing. Even in Mantua, where, as 
in the rest of Italy, sympathy is both weak and silent, the lowest 
of the people were indignant at the sight of so brave a defender of 
his country, led into the public square to expiate a crime unheard 
of for many centuries in their nation. 

When they saw him walk forth, with unaltered countenance and 
firm step before them ; when, stopping on the ground which was 
about to receive his blood, they heard him with unfaltering voice 
commend his soul and his country to the Creator ; and, as if still 
under his own roof, (a custom with him after the evening prayer,) 
implore a blessing for his boys and his little daughter, and for the 
mother who had reared them up carefully and tenderly thus far 
through the perils of childhood ; finally, when in a lower tone, 
but earnestly and emphatically, he besought pardon from the Fount 
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of Mercy for her brother, his betrayer, many smote their breasts 
aloud; many, thinking that sorrow was shameful, lowered their 
heads and wept ; many, knowing that it was dangerous, yet wept 
too. 

The people remained upon the spot an unusual time ; and the 
French, fearing some commotion, pretended to have received an 
order from Bonaparte for the mitigation of the sentence, and pub- 
licly announced it. Among his many fedsehoods, any one of which 
would have excluded him for ever firom the society of men of 
honour, this is perhaps the basest ; as indeed of all his atrocities 
the death of Hofer, which he had ordered long before and appointed 
the time and circumstances, is, of all his actions, that which the 
brave and virtuous will reprobate the most severely. He was urged 
by no necessity, he was prompted by no policy : his impatience of 
courage in an enemy, his hatred of patriotism and integrity in all, 
of which he had no idea himself, and saw no image in those about 
him, outstripped his blind passion for fame, and left him nothing 
but power and celebrity. 

The name of Andreas Hofer will be honoured by posterity far 
above any of the present age, and together with the most glorious 
of the last, Washington and Kosciusko. For it rests on the same 
foundation, and indeed on a higher basis. In virtue and wisdom 
their co-equal, he vanquished on several occasions a force greatly 
superior to his own in numbers and in discipline, by the courage 
and confidence he inspired, and by his brotherly care and anxiety 
for those who were fighting at his side. 

Differently, far diflferently, ought we to estimate the squanderers 
of human blood and the scorners of human tears. We also may 
boast of our great men in a cause as great; for without it they 
could not be so. We may look back upon our Blake ; whom the 
prodigies of a Nelson do not eclipse, nor would he have wished 
(such was his generosity) to obscure it. Blake was among the 
founders of freedom ; Nelson was the vanquisher of its destroyers ; 
Washington was both ; Kosciusko was neither ; neither was Hofer. 
But the aim of all three was alike ; and in the armoury of God are 
suspended the arms the two last of them bore ; suspended for suc- 
cess more signal and for vengeance more complete. 

Walter s. Landor: 2775 - 1864. 
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EBSTBAnrTS Oir EXEOTFUVE POWEE. 

Mr. President, the contest, for ages, has been to rescue Liberty 
from the grasp of executive power. Whoever has engaged in her 
sacred cause, from the days of the downfall of those great aristoc- 
racies which had stood between the king and the people to the 
time of our independence, has struggled for the accomplishment of 
that single object. On the long list of the champions of human 
freedom, there is not one name dimmed by the reproach of advo- 
cating the extension of executive authority : on the contrary, the 
uniform and steady purpose of all such champions has been to 
limit and restrain it. To this end, the spirit of liberty, growing 
more and more enlightened, and more and more vigorous from age 
to age, has been battering, for centuries, against the solid butments 
of the feudal system. To this end, all that could be gained from 
the imprudence, snatched from the weakness, or wrung from the 
necessities of crowned heads, has been carefully gathered up, secured, 
and hoarded, as the rich treasures, the very jewels of liberty. To 
this end, popular and representative right has kept up its warfare 
against prerogative, with various success; sometimes writing the 
history of a whole age in blood ; sometimes witnessing the martyr- 
dom of Sidneys and Russells ; often baffled and repulsed, but still 
gaining, on the whole, and holding what it gained with a grasp 
which nothing but the complete extinction of its own being could 
compel it to relinquish. 

At length the great conquest over executive power, in the lead- 
ing western States of Europe, has been accomplished. The feudal 
system, like other stupendous fabrics of past ages, is known only 
by the rubbish which it has left behind it. Crowned heads have 
been compelled to submit to the restraints of law, and the people, 
with that intelligence and that spirit which make their voice re- 
sistless, have been able to say to prerogative, " Thus fer shalt thou 
come, and no further." I need hardly say. Sir, that into the fiiU 
enjoyment of all which Europe has reached only through such slow 
and painful steps we sprang at once, by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and by the establishment of free representative govern- 
ments ; governments borrowing more or less from the models of 
other free States, but strengthened, Secured, improved in their 
symmetry, and deepened in their foundation, by those great men 
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of our own country whose names will be as familiar to future times 
as if they were written on the arch of the sky. 

Through all this history of the contest for liberty, executive 
power has been regarded as a lion which must be caged. So far 
from being the object of enlightened popular trust, so far from 
being considered the natural protector of popular right, it has been 
dreaded, uniformly, always dreaded, as the great source of its dan- 
ger. 

And now. Sir, who is he, so ignorant of the history of liberty, 
at home and abroad ; who is he, yet dwelling, in his contempla- 
tions, among the principles and dogmas of the Middle Ages ; who 
is he, from whose bosom all original infusion of American spirit 
has become so entirely evaporated and exhaled, as that he shall 
put into the mouth of the President of the United States the 
doctrine, that the defence of liberty naturally results to executive 
power, and is its peculiar duty? Who is he that, generous and 
confiding towards power where it is most dangerous, and jealous 
only of those who can restrain it ; who is he that, reversing the 
order of the State, and upheaving the base, would poise the pyra- 
mid of the political system upon its apex 1 Who is he that, over- 
looking with contempt the guardianship of the representatives of 
the people, and with equal contempt the higher guardianship of the 
people themselves; — who is he that declares to us, through the 
President's lips, that the security for freedom rests in executive 
authority? WTio is he that belies the blood and libels the fame 
of his own ancestors, by declaring that they^ with solemnity of 
form and force of manner, have invoked the executive power to 
come to the protection of liberty 1 Who is he that thus charges 
them with the insanity, or the recklessness, of putting the lamb 
beneath the lion's paw 1 

No, Sir, — no. Sir ! Our security is in our watchfulness of exec- 
utive power. It was the constitution of this department which 
was infinitely the most difficult part in the great work of creating 
our present government. To give to the executive department such 
power as should make it useful, and yet not such as should render 
it dangerous ; to make it efficient, independent, and strong, and yet 
to prevent it from sweeping away every thing by its union of mili- 
tary and civil authority, by the influence of patronage, and office, 
and flavour ; — this, indeed, was difficult. They who had the work 
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to do saw the difficulty, and we see it ; and if we would maintain 
OUT system, we shall act wisely to that end, by preserving every 
restraint and every guard which the Constitution has provided. 
And when we, and those who come after us, have done all that we 
can do, and all that they can do, it will be well for us and for them, 
if some popular executive, by the power of patronage and party, 
and the power, too, of that very popularity, shall not hereaft<»r 
prove an overmatch for all other branches of the government. 

DANIEL WEBSTER: tSl}*. 



THE SPIBIT or LIBEETT. 

We have been taught to regard a representative of the people as 
a sentinel on the watch-tower of liberty. Is he to be blind, though 
visible danger approaches? Is he to be dea^ though sounds of 
peril fin the air ? Is he to be dumb, while a thousand duties impel 
him to raise the cry of alarm] Is he not, rather, to catch the 
lowest whisper which breathes intention or purpose of encroachment 
on the public liberties, and to give his voice breath and utterance at 
the first appearance of danger 1 Is not his eye to traverse the whole 
horizon with the keen and eager vision of an unhooded hawk, de- 
tecting, through all disguises, every enemy advancing, in any form, 
towards the citadel which he guards 1 

Sir, this watchfulness for public liberty ; this duty of foraseeing 
danger and proclaiming it; this promptitude and boldness in re- 
sisting attacks on the Constitution from- any quarter ; this defence 
of established landmarks ; this fearless resistance of whatever would 
transcend or remove them, — all belong to the representative char- 
acter, are interwoven with its very nature. If deprived of them, 
an active, intelligent, faithful agent of the people will be converted 
into an unresisting and passive instrument of power. A repre- 
sentative body, which gives up these rights and duties, gives itself 
up. It is a representative body no longer. It has broken the tie 
between itself and its constituents, and henceforth is fit only to be 
regarded as an inert, self-sacrificed mass, &om which all appropriate 
principle of vitality has departed for ever. 

The spirit of liberty is indeed a bold and fearless spirit ; but it 
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is also a sharp-sighted spirit ; it is a cautious, sagacious, discrimi* 
nating, far-seeing intelligence ; it is jealous of encroachment, jealous 
of power, jealous of man. It demands checks ; it seeks for guards ; 
it insists on securities ; it intrenches itself behind strong defences, 
and fortifies itself with all possible care against the assaults of 
ambition and passion. It does not trust the amiable weaknesses 
of human nature, and therefore it will not permit power to over^ 
step its prescribed limits, though benevolence, good intent, and 
patriotic purpose come along with it. Neither does it satisfy itself 
with flashy and temporary resistance to illegal authority. Far 
otherwise. It seeks for duration and permanence. It looks before 
and after ; and, building on the experience of ages which are past, 
it labours diligently for the benefit of ages to come. This is the 
nature of constitutional liberty ; and this is our liberty, if we will 
rightly understand and preserve it. 

Daniel Wbbster: 1834. 



STAKDIKG BT THE UKIOIT. 

And now, Mr. President, to return at last to the principal and 
important question before us. What are we to do 1 How are we 
to bring this emergent and pressing question to an issue and an 
endl Here have we been seven and a half months, disputing 
about points which, in my judgment, are of no practical importance 
to one or the other part of the country. Are we to dwell for ever 
upon a single topic, a single idea 1 Are we to forget all the purposes 
for which governments are instituted, and continue everlastingly to 
dispute about that which is of no essential consequence ? I think, 
Sir, the country calls upon us loudly and imperatively to settle this 
question. I think that the whole world is looking to see whether 
this great popular government can get through such a crisis. We 
are the observed of all observers. We have stood through many 
trials. Can we stand through this, which takes so much the char- 
acter of a sectional controversy 1 

There is no inquiring man in aU Europe who does not ask him- 
self that question every day, when he reads the intelligence of the 
morning. Can this country, with one set of interests at the South, 

20 
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and another set of interests at the North, and these interests sap- 
posed, but fidsely supposed, to be at variance, — can this people see, 
what is so evident to all the world besides, that the Union is their 
main hope and greatest benefit, and that their interests in eveiy 
part are entirely compatible] Can they see, and will they feel, 
that their prosperity, their respectability among the nations of the 
Earth, and their happiness at home depend upon the maintenance 
of their Union and their Constitution 1 

I agree that local divisions are apt to warp the understandings 
of men, and to excite a belligerent feeling between section and 
section. It is natural, in times of irritation, for one part of the 
country to say, " If you do that, I will do this," and so get up 
a feeling of hostility and defiance. Then comes belligerent legisla- 
tion, and then an appeal to arms. The question is, whether we 
have the true patriotism, the Americanism, ^ necessary to cany us 
through such a trial. 

For myself, I propose, Sir, to abide by the principles and the 
purposes which I have avowed. I shall stand by the Union, and 
by all who stand by it. I shall do justice to the whole country, 
according to the best of my ability, in all I say, and act for the 
good of the whole country in all I do. I mean to stand upon tHe 
Constitution. I need no other platform. I shall know but one 
country. The ends I aim at shall be my country's, my God's, and 
Truth's. I was bom an American ; I will live an American ; I 
shall die an American ; and I intend to perform the duties incum- 
bent upon me in that character to the end of my career. I mean to 
do this with absolute disregard of personal consequences. What 
are personal consequences ) What is the individual man, with all 
the good or evil that may betide him, in comparison with the good 
or evil which may befall a great country in a crisis like this, and 
in the midst of great transactions which concern that country's fate) 
Let the consequences be what they may, I am careless. Ko man 
can suffer too much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer oi 
if he flEvIl in defence of the liberties and Constitution of his country. 

DANIEL WfiBSTBR: i^ 
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The several amptions of Arabs, Tartars, and Persians into India 
were, for the greater part, ferocious, bloody, and wasteful in the 
extreme ; our entrance into the dominion of that country was, as 
generally, with small comparative effusion of blood. But the dif- 
ference in favour of the first cohquerors is this : The Asiatic con- 
querors very soon abated of their ferocity, because they made the 
conquered country their own. They rose or fell with the rise or 
fall of the territory they lived in. Fathers there deposited the 
hopes of their posterity ; and children there beheld the monuments 
of their fathers. Here their lot was finally cast; and it is the 
natural wish of all, that their lot should not be cast in a bad land. 
Poverty, st-erility, and desolation are not a recreating prospect to 
the eye of man ; and there are very few who can bear to grow old 
among the curses of a whole people. 

If their passion or their avarice drove the Tartar lords to acts of 
rapacity or tyranny, there was time enough, even in the short life 
of man, to bring round the ill effects of an abuse of power upon 
the power itself. If hoards were made by violence and tyranny, 
they were still domestic hoards; and domestic profusion, or the 
rapine of a more powerful and prodigal hand, restored them to the 
people. With many disorders, and with few political checks upon 
power, Nature had still fair play ; the sources of acquisition were 
not dried up ; and therefore the trade, the manufactures, and the 
commerce of the country flourished. Even avarice and usury itself 
operated both for the preservation and the employment of national 
wealth. 

But imder the English government all this order is reversed. 
The Tartar invasion was mischievous ; but it is our protection that 
destroys India. It was their enmity, but it is our friendship. 
Our conquest there, after twenty years, is as crude as it was the 
fi;st day. The natives scarcely know what it is to see the gray 
head of an Englishman. Young men (boys almost) govern there, 
without society and without sympathy with the natives. They 
have no more social habits with the people than if they still resided 
in England ; nor, indeed, any species of intercourse but that which 
is necessary to making a sudden fortune, with a view to a remote 
settlement. Animated with all the avarice of age and all the 
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impetuosity of youth, they roll in one after another, wave after 
wave ; and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives but an 
endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and pas- 
sage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is con- 
tinually wasting. 

Every rupee of profit made by an EngHshman is lost for ever 
to India. With us are no retributoiy superstitions, by which a 
foundation of charity compensates, through ages, to the poor, for 
the rapine and injustice of a day. With us no pride erects stately 
monuments which repair the mischiefs that pride had produced, 
and which adorn a country out of its own spoils. England has 
erected no churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools ; England 
has built no bridges, made no high-roads, cut no navigations, dag 
out no reservoirs. Every other conqueror of every other description 
has left some monument, either of State or beneficence, behind him. 
Were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would remain, 
to tell that it had been possessed during the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by any thing better than the ourang-outang or the tiger. 

There is nothing in the boys we send to India worse than in the 
boys whom we are whipping at school, or that we see trailing a 
pike or bending over a desk at home. But, as Englishr youth in 
India drink the intoxicating draught of authority and dominion 
before their heads are able to bear it, and as they are full-grown in 
fortune long before they are ripe in principle, neither nature nor 
reason have any opportunity to exert themselves for remedy of the 
excesses of their premature power. The consequences of their con- 
duct, which in good minds (and many of theirs are probably such) 
might produce penitence or amendment, are unable to pursue the 
rapidity of their flight. Their prey is lodged in England ; and the cries 
of India are given to seas and winds to be blown about, in every 
breaking-up of the monsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean. 

In India all the vices operate by which sudden fortune is ac- 
quired ; in England are often displayed, by the same persons, the 
vurtues which dispense hereditary wealth. Arrived in England, the 
destroyers of the nobility and gentry of a whole kingdom will find 
the best company in this nation, at a board of elegance and hospi- 
tality. Here the manufacturer and husbandman will bless the just 
and punctual hand that in India has torn the cloth from the loom, 
OT wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from the peasant of 
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Eengal, or wrung from him the very opium in which he forgot his 
oppressions and his oppressor. They marry into your families; 
they enter into your senate ; they ease your estates hy loans ; they 
raise their value by demand ; they cherish and protect your rela- 
tions which lie heavy on your patronage : and there is scarcely a 
house in the kingdom that does not ^el some concern and interest 
that makes all reform of our Eastern government appear officious 
and disgusting ; and, on the whole, a most discouraging attempt. 

In such an attempt you hurt those who are able to return kindness, 
or to resent injury. If you succeed, you save those who cannot so 
much as give you thanks. All these things show the difficulty of 
the work we have on hand ; but they show its necessity too. Our 
Indian government is in its best state a grievance. It is necessary 
that the correctives should be uncommonly vigorous ; and the work 
of men, sanguine, warm, and even impassioned in the cause. But 
it is an arduous thing to plead against abuses of a power which 
originates from your own country, and affects those whom we are 
used to consider as strangers. 

I shall certainly endeavour to modulate myself to this temper ; 
though I am sensible that a cold style of describing actions, which 
appear to me in a very affecting light, is equally contrary to the 
justice due to the people, and to all genuine human feelings about 
them. I ask pardon of truth and nature for this compliance. It 
has been said (and, with regard to one of them, with truth) that 
Tacitus and Machiavel, by their cold way of relating enormous 
crimes, have in some sort appeared not to disapprove them ; that 
they seem a sort of professors of the art of tyranny ; and that they 
corrupt the minds of their readers, by not expressing the detesta- 
tion and horror that naturally belong to horrible and detestable 
proceedings. 

But we are in general, Sir, so little acquainted with Indian details ; 
the instruments of oppression under which the people suffer are so 
hard to be understood ; and even the very names of the sufferers are 
so uncouth and strange to our ears, that it is very difficult for our 
sympathy to fix upon these objects. All these circumstances are 
not, I confess, very favourable to the idea of our attempting to 
govern India at all. But there we are ; there we are placed by the 
Sovereign Disposer ; and we must do the best we can in our situa- 
tion. The situation of man is the preceptor of his duty. 

EDMUND BURKB: 1783. 
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SYMPATHIES WITH JUSTICE. 

If it should still be asked why we show sufficient acnmony to 
excite a suspicion of being in any manner influenced by malice or 
a desire of revenge, to this, my Lords, we answer, " Because we 
would be thought to know owr duty, and would have all the world 
know how resolutely we are determined to perfonn it." The Com- 
mons of Great Britain are not disposed to quarrel with the Divine 
wisdom and goodness, which has moulded up revenge into the 
frame and constitution of man. He that has made us what we aie, 
has made us at once resentful and reasonable. Instinct tells a man 
that he ought to revenge an injury ; reason tells him that he ought 
not to be a judge in his own cause. From that moment revenge 
passes from the private to the public hand; but in being trans- 
ferred it is far from being extinguished. My Lords, it is transferred 
as a sacred trust, to be exercised for the injured, in measure and 
proportion, by persons who, feeling as he feels, are in a temper to 
reason better than he can reason. Eevenge is taken out of the 
hands of the original injured proprietor, lest it should be carried 
beyond the bounds of moderation and justice. 

But, my Lords, it is in its transfer exposed to a danger of an 
opposite description. The delegate of vengeance may not feel the 
wrong sufficiently ; he may be cold and languid in the performance 
of his sacred duty. It is for these reasons that- good men are 
taught to tremble even at the first emotions of anger and resent- 
ment for their own particular wrongs; but they are likewise taught, 
if they are well taught, to give the loosest possible rein to their 
resentment and' indignation, whenever their parents, their friends, 
their country, or their brethren of the common family of mankind 
are injured. Those who have not such feelings, under such ci^ 
cumstances, are base and degenerate. These, my Lords, are the 
sentiments of the Commons of Great Britain. 
. Lord Bacon has very well said that " revenge is a kind of wild 
justice." It is so; and without this wild, austere stock there 
would be no justice in the world. But when, by the skilful hand 
of morality and wise jurisprudence, a foreign scion, but of the very 
same species, is grafted upon it, its harsh quality becomes changed ; 
it submits to culture, and, laying aside its savage nature, it bears 
fruits and flowers, sweet to the world, and not ungrateful even to 
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Heaven itself, to which it elevates its exalted head The fruit 
of this wild stock Is revenge regulated, but not extinguished, — 
levenge transferred from the suffering party to the communion and 
sympathy of mankind. This is the revenge by which we are actu- 
ated, and which we should be sorry if the false, idle, girlish, novel- 
like morality of the world should extinguish in the breast of us 
who have a great public duty to perform. 

This sympathetic revenge, which is condemned by clamorous 
imbecility, is so fear from being a vice, that it is the greatest of all 
possible virtues, — a virtue which the uncorrupted judgment of 
mankind has in all ages exalted to the rank of heroism. To give 
up all the repose and pleasures of life, to pass sleepless nights and 
laborious days, and, what is ten times more irksome to an ingenu- 
ous mind, to offer one's seK to calumny and all its herd of hissing 
tongues and poisoned fangs, in order to free the world from fraudu- 
lent prevaricators, from cruel oppressors, from robbers and tyrants, 
has, I say, the test of heroic virtue, and well deserves such a 
distinction. ~~^~ 

The Commons, despairing to attain the heights of this virtue, 
never lose sight of it for a moment. For seventeen years they 
have, almost without intermission, pursued, by every sort of in- 
quiry, by legislative and by judicial remedy, the cure of this Indian 
malady worse ten thousand times than the leprosy which our fore- 
fathers brought from the East. Could they have done this, if they 
had not been actuated by some strong, some vehement, some 
perennial passion, which, burning like vestal fire, chaste and eter- 
nal, never suffers generous sympathy to grow cold in maintaining 
the rights of the injured, or in denouncing the crimes of the 
oppressor 1 

My Lords, the Managers for the Commons have been actuated 
by this passion : they feel its influence at this moment ; and, so far 
from softening either their measures or their tone, they do here, 
in the presence of their Creator, of this House, and of the world, 
make this solemn declaration, and nuncupate this deliberate vow : 
That they will ever glow with the most determined and inextin- 
guishable animosity against tyranny, oppression, and peculation in 
all, but more particularly as practised by this man in India ; that 
they never will relent, but will pursue and prosecute him and it, 
till they see corrupt pride prostrate under the feet of justice. 

Edmund Burke : 1794. 
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TEE TBIAL OF WABSEK HASTHTOS. 

There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more go^ 
geous with jewellery and cloth-of-gold, more attractive to grown-up 
children, than that which was then exhibited at Westminster ; but 
perhaps there never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a 
highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the near and to the distant, to 
the present and to the past, were collected on one spot, and in one 
hour. Every step in the proceedings carried the mind either back- 
ward, through many troubled centuries, to the days when the foun- 
dations of our Constitution were laid ; or far away, over boundless 
seas and deserts, to dusky nations Hving under strange stars, wo^ 
shipping strange gods, and writing strange characters from right to 
left. The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according to forms 
handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman 
accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Be- 
nares, and over the ladies of the princely House of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of 
William Eufus, the hall which had resounded with acclamations at 
the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the hall where 
the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a 
victorious party inflamed with just resentment, the hall where 
Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military nor 
civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. 
The streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ennine, were marshalled by the heralds under Garter King-at-arms. 
The judges in their vestments of state attended to give advice on 
points of law. The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. 

The long galleries were crowded by an audience such as has rarely 
excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered 
together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous 
empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the repre- 
sentatives of every science and of every art. There were seated 
round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the House of 
Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Common- 
wealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other coun- 
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try in the world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her 
majestic heauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the 
imitations of the stage. There the historian of the Eoman Empire 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of SipUy against 
Yerres, and when, before a Senate which still retained some show 
of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. 

There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured Eeynolds &om that 
easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble ma- 
trons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and 
profound mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudi- 
tion, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with 
injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still precious, massive, 
and splendid. There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to 
whom the heir of the throne had in secret plighted his faith. There 
too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint 
Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art 
has rescued from the common decay. There were the members of 
that brilliant society which quoted, criticized, and exchanged rep- 
artees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. And 
there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of Fox him- 
self, had carried the Westminster election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the 
bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not unworthy of 
that great presence. He had ruled an extensive and populous coun- 
try, had made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up 
and pulled down princes. And in his high place he had so borne 
himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved him, and that 
hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 
looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small 
and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it 
indicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-posses- 
sion and self-respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pen- 
sive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and 
worn, but serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the 
picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Me:iu aequa in arduis ; * 

* A mind, or soul, calm in difficulties or adversities. 
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such was the aspect with which the gieat proconsul presented him- 
self to his judges. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice 
as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, space had 
been fitted up with green benches, and tables for the Commons. 
The managers, with Burke at their head, appeared in full dress. 
The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark that even Fox, gen- 
erally so regardless of his appearance, had paid to the iUustrious 
tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had 
refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and his 
commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that 
great muster of various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted 
Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor ; and his friends were 
left without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and his urbanity. 

But, in spite of the absence of these two distinguished members 
of the Lower House, the box in which the managers stood contained 
an array of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together since 
the great age of Athenian eloquence. There were Fox and Sheri- 
dan, the English Demosthenes and the English Hyperides. There 
was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, 
but in amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagination 
superior to every orator, ancient or modern. There, with eyes ^eve^ 
entially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age, 
his form developed by every manly exercise, his face beaming with 
intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled 
Windham. 

Nor, though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who distinguished 
themselves in life are still contending for prizes and fellowships at 
college, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in Parliament. 
No advantage of fortune or connection was wanting that could set 
off to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished honour. 
At twenty-three he had been thought worthy to be ranked with the 
veteran statesmen who appeared as the delegates of the British Com- 
mons, at the bar of the British nobility. All who stood at that 
bar, save him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, accusers. To the 
generation which is now in the vigour of life, he is the sole repre- 
sentative of a great age which has passed away. But those who, 
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within the last ten years, have listened with delight, till the morn- 
ing Sun shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty 
and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some 
estimate of the powers of a race of men among whom he was not 
the foremost. 

Thomas B. Macaulay : x8oo - 1859. 



DEATH OP UELSOlf. 

It had been part of Nelson's prayer, that the British fleet might 
be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he expected. 
Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing 
upon the Redoubtabley supposing that she had struck, because her 
great guns were silent; for, as she carried no flag, there was no 
means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which he 
had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball fired from 
her mizzen-top, which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was 
not more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he 
was standing, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, about a 
quarter after one, just in the heat of action. He fell upon his face, 
on the spot which was covered with his poor secretary's blood. 
Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw three 
men raising him up. **They have done for me at last, Hardy," 
said he. " I hope not," cried Hardy. " Yes ! " he replied ; " my 
back-bone is shot through." 

Yet even now, not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he 
observed, as they were carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller 
ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet replaced, and or- 
dered that new ones should be rove immediately; then, that he 
might not be seen by the crew, he took out his handkerchief, and 
covered his face and his stars., Had he but concealed these badges 
of honour from the enemy, England, perhaps, would not have had 
cause to receive with sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. 
The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men; over 
whose bodies he was with some diffictilty conveyed, and laid upon 
a pallet in the midshipmen's berth. It was soon perceived, upon 
examination, that the wound was mortal. This, however, was con- 
cealed from all except Capt. Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical 
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attendants. He himself, being certain, from the sensation in his 
back, and the gush of blood he felt momently within his breast, 
that no human care could avail him, insisted that the surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to whom he might be use- 
ful ; " for," said he, " you can do nothing for me." 

All that could be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently 
to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was in 
great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of the action, 
which now began to declare itself As often as a ship struck, the 
crew of the Victory hurrahed ; and at every hurrah a visible expres- 
sion of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the countenance of the 
dying hero. 

Nelson desired to be turned upon his right side, and said, " I 
wish I had not left the deck ; for I shall soon be gone." Death 
was, indeed, rapidly approaching. His articulation now became 
difficult ; but he was distinctly heard to say^ " Thank God, I have 
done my duty !" These words he repeatedly pronounced ; and they 
were the last words which he uttered. He expired at thirty minutes 
after four, three hours and a quarter after he had received his wound. 

The death of Nekon was felt in England as something more than 
a public calamity : men started at the intelligence, and turned pale; 
as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our 
admiration and affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was sud- 
denly taken from us ; and it seemed as if we had never, till then, 
known how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What the coun- 
try had lost in its great naval hero, the greatest of our own, and of 
all former times, was scarcely taken into the account of grief. So 
perfectly indeed had he performed his part, that the maritime war, 
after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an end : the fleets 
of the enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed : new navies 
must be built, and a new race of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibUity of their invading our shores could again be contemplated. 
It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude 
of our loss that we mourned for him : the general sorrow was of a 
higher character. The people of England grieved that funeral cere- 
monies and public monuments and posthumous rewards were all 
which they could now bestow upon him whom the King, the legis- 
lature, and the nation would have alike delighted to honour.; whom 
every tongue would have blessed ; whose presence in every village 
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through which he might have passed would have wakened the 
church hells, have given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn children 
from their sports to gaze upon him, and " old men from the chimney 
comer," to look upon Nelson ere they died. The victory of Trafal- 
gar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, but 
they were without joy ; for such already was the glory of the Brit- 
ish navy, through Nelson's surpassing genius, that it scarcely seemed 
to receive any addition from the most signal victory that ever was 
achieved upon the seas : and the destruction of this mighty fleet, 
by which all the maritime schemes of France were totally fras- 
trated, hardly appeared to add to our security or strength ; for, while 
Nelson was living to watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, 
we felt ourselves as secure as now, when they were no longer in 
existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon opening 
the body, that, in the course of nature, he might have attained, 
like his father, to a good old age. Yet he cannot be said to have 
fallen prematurely whose work was done ; nor ought he to be la- 
mented, who died so full of honours, and at the height of human 
fame. The most triumphant death is that of the martyr ; the most 
awful that of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that of the 
hero in the hour of victory : and if the chariot and the horses of 
flre had been vouchsafed for Nelson's translation, he could scarcely 
have departed in a brighter blaze df glory. He has left us, not in- 
deed his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example, which 
are at this hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England ; a 
name which is our pride, and an example which will continue to 
be our shield and our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act after them. 

Robert Southey: 1774-1843. 



WELLIITGTOir AS A GEITEBAL. 

Wellington's campaigns furnish lessons for generals of all 
nations, but they must always be especial models for British 
commanders in future continental wars ; because he modified and 
reconciled the great principles of art with the peculiar difficulties 
which attend generals controlled by politicians who prefer par^ 
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liamentary intrigue to national interests. An English commander 
must not trust his fortune. He dare not risk much, however con- 
scious he may be of personal resources, when one disast-er will be 
his ruin at home : his measures must be subordinate to this primary 
consideration. 

Wellington's caution, springing from that source, has led friends 
and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system of war : the 
French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the English have de- 
nominated it the Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His 
system was the same as that of all great generals. He held his 
army in hand, keeping it with unmitigated labour always in a £t 
state to march or to fight, and £icted indifferently as occasion offered 
on the offensive or defensive, displaying in both a complete mastery 
of his art. Sometimes he was indebted to fortune, sometimes to his 
natural genius, always to his untiring industry, for he was em- 
phatically a painstaking man. 

That he was less vast in his designs, less daring in execution, 
neither so rapid nor so original a commander as Kapoleon, must be 
admitted ; and being later in the field of glory it is to be presumed 
he learned something of the art from that greatest of all masters. 
Yet something besides the difference of genius must be allowed for 
the difference of situation : Napoleon was never, even in his first 
campaign in Italy, so harassed by the French as Wellington was 
by the English, Spanish, and Portuguese governments : their systems 
of war were however alike in principle, their operations being only 
modified by their different political positions. 

Great bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations 
to protect their flanks and communications without scattering their 
forces ; these were common to both : in defence firm, cool, enduring, 
in attack fierce and obstinate ; daring when daring was politic, yet 
always operating by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these 
things they were alike : in following up a victory the English 
general fell short of the French Emperor. The battle of Wellington 
was the stroke of a battering-ram, down went the wall in ruins ; 
the battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash of a mighty wave 
before which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood poured 
onwards covering all. 

But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise 
to be discerned in the English general's campaigns. Neither was 
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he of the Fabian school He recommended that commander's 
system to the Spaniards, he did not follow it himself; his military 
policy more resembled that of Scipio Afncanus. 

To say that he committed faults is only to say that he made war; 
to deny him the qualities of a great commander is to rail against 
the clear mid-day Sun for want of light. How few of his com- 
binations £uled ! How many battles he fought, victorious in all I 
Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, 
untiring power of thought, and the habit of laborious minute in- 
vestigation and arrangement ; all these qualities he possessed, and 
with them that most rare faculty of coming to prompt and sure 
conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is the certain mark of a 
masternspirit in war ; without it a commander may be distinguished, 
he may be a great man, he cannot be a great captain : where troops 
nearly alike in arms and knowledge are opposed, the battle generally 
turns upon the decision of the moment. 

Sir William Napier : 1785- idtx 



OBEAT ICES AS POETS AlTD FATBOITS. 

DiONYSius and Nero had the same longing, but with all their 
power they could never bring their business well -about. *T is true, 
they proclaimed themselves poets by sound of trumpet ; and poets 
they were, upon pain of death to any man who durst call them 
otherwise. The audience had a fine time on \ you may imagine ; 
they sat in a bodily fear, and looked as demurely as they could : for 
it was a hanging matter to laugh unseasonably ; and the tyrants 
were suspicious, as they had reason, that their subjects had them 
in the wind : so, every man, in his own defence, set as good a face 
upon the business as he could. It was known beforehand that the 
monarchs were to be crowned laureats ; but, when the show was 
over, and an honest man was suffered to depart quietly, he took out 
his laughter which he had stifled ; with a firm resolution never 
more to see an emperor's play, though he had been ten years 
a-making it. 

In the meantime the true poets were they who made the best 
markets, for they had wit enough to yield the prize with a good 
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grace, and not contend with him who had thirty legions. They 
were sure to he rewarded, if they confessed themselves bad writers ; 
and that was somewhat better than to be martyrs for their repu- 
tation. Lucan's example was enough to teach them manners; 
and, after he was put to death for overcoming Kero, the Emperor 
carried it without dispute for the best poet in his dominions. Ko 
man was ambitious of that grinning honour ; for, if he heard the 
malicious trumpeter proclaiming his name before his betters, he 
knew there was but one way with him. MecaBnas took another 
course, and we know he was more than a great man, for he 
was witty too: but, finding himself far gone in poetry, which 
Seneca assures us was not his talent, he thought it his best way to 
be well with Virgil and with Horace ; that at least he might be a 
poet at the second hand : and we see how happily it* has succeeded 
with him ; for his own bad poetry is forgotten, and their panegyrics 
of him still remain. 

But they who should be our patrons are for no such expensive 
ways to fame ; they have much of the poetry of Mecsenas, but little 
of his liberality. They are for persecuting Horace and Virgil, in 
the persons of their successors ; for such is every man who has any 
part of their soul and fire, though in a less degree. Some of their 
little zanies yet go further ; for they are persecutors even of Horace 
himself, as far as they are able, by their ignorant and vile imitations 
of him ; by making an unjust use of his authority, and turning his 
artillery against his friends. But how would he disdain to be 
copied by such hands ! I dare answer for him, he would be more 
uneasy in their company than he was with Crispinus, their fore- 
father, in the Holy Way ; and would no more have allowed them a 
place amongst the critics than he would Demetrius the mimic, and 
Tigellius the buffoon. With what scorn would he look down upon 
such miserable translators, who make doggrel of his Latin, mistake 
his meaning, misapply his censures, and often contradict their own ! 
He is fixed as a landmark to set out the bounds of poetry. — But 
other arms than theirs, and other sinews are required, to raise the 
weight of such an author. 

John drydbn: Z63Z-Z700. 
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LOBDLY FATBOl^rAOE EXPLODED. 
To the Earl of Chesterfield. 

My Lord : I have lately been informed, by the proprietor of 
T%e World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your lordship. To be so 
distinguished is an honour, which, being very little accustomed to 
fevours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what 
terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your lord- 
ship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchant- 
ment of your address, and could not forbear to wish that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending ; but I 
found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When once I had ad- 
dressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted all the art of 
pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had 
done all that I could ; and no man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did 
not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and 
found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help] The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; biit it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to 
confess obligations when no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 
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Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to 
any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I have long 
been wakened from that dream of hope in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation. My lord, your lordship's most 
bumble, most obedient servant. 

Samubl Johnsok : X709-X784. 
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1 Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I *11 sing thee a song in thy praise : 
My Mary 's asleep by thy murmuring stream, — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. | 

2 Thou stock-dove, whose echo resounds through the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den. 
Thou green-crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 1 * ^ 

3 How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, I 
Far-mark'd with the courses of clear-winding rills 1 

There daily I wander as noon rises high. 

My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. "; 

4 How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below. 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow 1 

There, oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, \ 

The sweet-scented birch shades my Mary and me. j 

6 Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides. 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ! 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear wave I 

6 Flow gpntly, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ! 
My Mary 's asleep by thy murmuring stream, — 
yiow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

ROBBRT BURNS : tJSf-t^ 
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THE TOUITG MIITSTBBL. 

1 There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A shepherd-swain, a man of low degree ; 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady : 

But he, I ween, was of the north countree ; 
A nation famed for song and beauty's charms ; 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms. 

2 The shepherd-swain of whom I mention made 
On Scotia's mountains fed his little flock ; ' 
The sickle, scythe, or plough he never sway'd : 
An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 
His drink the living water from the rock : 
The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle Winter's shock; 
And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, whereso'er they went. 

3 From labour, health, from health, contentment, springs ; 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 

He envied not, he never thought of kings ; 
Nor from those appetites sustain'd annoy 
That chance may frustrate, or indulgence cloy; 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 
He mourn'd no recreant friend, nor mistress coy, 
For on his vows the blameless Phoebe smiled, 
And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child. 

4 No jealousy their dawn of love o'ercast. 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 
Each season look'd delightful as it pass'd, 
To the fond husband and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 
They never roam'd : secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition's lofty hand is rife, 
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Where peace and love are canker'd by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform. 

5 The wight whose tale these artless lines unfold 
Was all the offspring of this humble pair : 
His birth no oracle or seer foretold ; 

No prodigy appeared in earth or air, 
Nor aught that might a strange event declare. 
You guess each circumstance of Edwin's birth ; 
The parent's transport, and the parent's care ; 
The gossip's prayer for wealth and wit and worth ; 
And one long summer day of indolence and mirth. 

6 And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy : 
Deep thought oft seem'd to fix his infant eye ; 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy : 
Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy; 
And now his look was most demurely sad ; 
And now he laugh'd aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours stared and sigh'd, yet bless'd the lad : 

Some deem'd him wondrous wise, and some believed him macL 

7 Lo ! where the stripling, rapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 
And sees, on high, amidst th' encircling groves. 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine ; 
While waters, woods, and winds in concert join, 
And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 

Would Edwin this majestic scene resign -^ •► 

For aught the huntsman's puny craft supplies ? 
Ah ! no ; he better knows great Nature's charms to prize. 

8 And oft he traced the uplands, to survey. 
When o'er the sky advanced the kindling dawn. 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray, 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lawn : 

Far to the West the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 
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And now he faintly kens the bounding fewn. 
And villager abroad at early toiL 
But, lo ! the Sun appears, and heaven, earth, ocean smile ! 

9 And oft the craggy clifif he loved to climb. 
When all in mist the world below was lost : 
What dreadful pleasure ! there to stand sublime. 
Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast, 
And view th' enormous waste of vapour, toss*d 
In billows, lengthening to th' horizon round. 
Now scoop'd in gulfs, with mountains now emboss'd ! 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound. 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar profound ! 

10 In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene : 
In darkness, and in storm, he found delight ; 
Nor less than when on ocean-wave serene 
The southern Sun diffused his dazzling sheen : 
Even sad vicissitude amused his soul ; 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish'd not to control. 

11 " ye wild groves ! 0, where is now your bloom ] " 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought,) 

" Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom, 
Of late so grateful in the hour of drought 1 
Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake ? 
Ah ! why has tickle chance this ruin wrought ] 
For now the storm howls mournful through the brake, 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake. 

12 Where now the rill, inelodious, pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life and mirth and beauty crown'd 1 
Ah ! see, th' unsightly slime and sluggish pool 
Have all the solitary vale imbrown*d : 
Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound ; 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray ; 
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And, hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 
Uproots the grove, and rolls the shattered rocks away. 

13 Yet such the destiny of all on Earth ! 
So flourishes and fiEides majestic Man : 

Fair is the bud his vernal mom brings forth, 
And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan : 
O, smile, ye heavens serene ! ye mildews wan. 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime. 
Nor lessen of his life the little span ! 
Borne on the swift though silent wings of time. 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 

14 And be it so. Let those deplore their doom. 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn : 
But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb. 
Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return ? 
Is yonder wave the Sun's eternal bed 1 

Soon shall the orient with new lustre bum. 
And Spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 

15 Shall I be left forgotten in the dust. 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive 1 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjust. 

Bid him, though doom'd to perish, hope to live ^ 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 
No ! Heaven's immortal Spring shall yet arrive. 
And man's majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through th' eternal year of Love's triumphant reign." 

16 This truth sublime his simple sire had taught : 
In sooth, 't was almost all the shepherd knew : 
No subtile nor superfluous lore he sought, 
Nor ever wish'd his Edwin to pursue. 

" Let man's own sphere," said he, " confine his view ; 
Be man's peculiar work his sole delight." 
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And much, and oft, he warned him to eschew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right, 
By pleasure unseduced, unawed hy lawless might. 

17 "And from the prayer of Want, and plaint of Woe, 
never, never turn away thine ear ! 
Forlorn, in this hleak wilderness below. 
Ah 1 what were man, should Heaven refuse to hear I 
To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done : 
Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear, 
And friends, and native land ; nor those alone : 
All human weal and woe learn thou to make thine own." 

JAMBS BBATTIB: X73S-lt9» 



soinrETS. 

Solitude ! if I must with thee dwell. 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings : climb with me the steep, — 

Nature's observatory, — whence the dell. 

In flowery slopes, its river's crystal swell. 

May seem a span : let me thy vigils keep 

'Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the deer's swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

But though I '11 gladly trace these scenes with thee, 

Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind. 

Whose words are images of thoughts refined. 

Is my soul's pleasure ; and it sure must be 

Almost the highest bliss of human kind 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 



0, HOW I love, on a fair Summer's eve, — 

When streams of light pour down the golden West, 

And on the balmy zephyrs tranquil rest 

The silver clouds, — far, far away to leave 

All meaner thoughts, and take a sweet reprieve 
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From little cares ! to find, with easy quest, 
A fragrant wild, with Nature's beauty drest, 
And there into delight my soul deceive ! 
There warm my breast with patriotic lore, 
Musing on Milton's fate, on Sidney's bier. 
Till their stern forms before my mind arise : 
Perhaps on wings of Poesy upsoar, 
Full often dropping a delicious tear 
When some melodious sorrow spells mine eyes. 



Great spirits now on Earth are sojourning; — 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn's summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel's wing ; 
He of the rose, the violet, the spring. 
The social smile, the chain for Freedom's sake : 
And lo 1 whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Eaphael's whispering : * 
And other spirits there are, standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come : — 
These, these will give the world another heart. 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ] How to life they start ! 
Listen awhile, ye nations ! and be dumb. 

John Keats : 1795- 



THE MASQUE OF OTIPID. 

1 The whiles a most delicious harmony 

In full strange notes was sweetly heard to sound. 

That the rare sweetness of the melody 

The feeble senses wholly did confound. 

And the frail soul in deep delight nigh drown'd ; 

* Of the three " spirits" here referred to, the first was evidently Wordsworth : the second 
was probably Leigh Hunt, a warm personal friend of Keats, and who was imprisoned for 
what was regarded as an abuse of the freedom of the Press : the third was probably Robert 
Haydon, a distinguished painter-artist of that time, to whom this sonnet was addressed. 
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And, when it ceased, shrill trumpets loud did hray, 
That their report did far away rebound ; 
And, when they ceased, it 'gan again to play, 
The whiles the Masquers march^ forth in trim array. 

2 The first was Fancy, like a lovely boy 

• Of rare aspect and beauty without peer ; 
Matchable either to that imp of Troy 
Whom Jove did love, and chose, his cup to bear ; 
Or that same dainty lad which was so dear 
To great Alcides,' that, whenas he died, 
He wailM woman-like with many a tear. 
And every wood and every valley wide 
He filled with Hylas' name ; the nymphs eke Hylas cried. 

3 His garment neither was of silk nor say. 
But painted plumes in goodly order dight,^ 
Like as the sunburnt Indians do array 
Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight : 

As those same plumes, so secm'd he vain and light. 
That by his gait might easily appear ; 
For still he fered' as dancing in delight, 
And in his hand a windy fan did bear. 
That in the idle air he moved still here and there. 

4 And him beside marched amorous Desire, 
Who seem*d of riper years than th* other swain ; 
Yet was that other swain this elder's sire. 

Arid gave him being, common to them twain : 
His garment was disguisM very vain, 
And his embroidered bonnet sat awry : 
'Twixt both his hands few sparks he close did strain. 
Which still he blew and kindled busily. 
That soon they life conceived, and forth in flames did fly. 

* Hercnies is often called Alcides, as being descended from Alceus. — Jove's famous cni>- 
bearer, the " imp of Troy," was named Ganymedes. Imp, here, is son or child : its original 
meaning is shoot or sprout. 

f Dight is made ready ; that is, duUcei or adorned Say, from the French toyt, is a silken 
fabric. 

* To fare is, properly, to proceed, to go. The old sense survives in our use of the word ; 
also in farewell. 
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5 Kext after him went Doubt, who was ydad 
In a discoloured coat of strange disguise, 
That at his back a broad oapuccio had, 
And sleeves dependent Albanes^wise : * 
He look'd askew with his mistrustful eyes, 
And nicely trode, as thorns lay in his way, 
Or that the floor to shrink he did avise ;* 
And on a broken reed he still did stay 

His feeble steps, which shrunk when hard thereon he lay. 

6 With him went Danger, clothed in ragged weed 
Made of bear's skin, that him more dreadful made ; 
Yet his own face was dreadful, ne* did need 
Strange horror to deform his grisly shade : 

A net in th' one hand, and a rusty blade 
In th* other was ; this Mischief, that Mishap ; 
With th' one his foes he threatened to invade. 
With th* other he his friends meant to enwrap : 
For whom he could not kill he practised to entrap. 

7 Next him was Fear, all arm'd from top to toe, 
Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
But feared each shadow moving to or fro ; 
And, his own arms when glittering he did spy 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly. 

As ashes pale of hue, and wingM-heeFd ; 
And evermore on Danger fix*d his eye, 
'Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield. 
Which his right hand unarmfed fearfully did wield. 

8 With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maidi 
Of cheerful look and lovely to behold ; 

In silken samite' she was light array'd. 
And her fair locks were woven up in gold : 
She alway smiled, and in her hand did hold 

* That is, according to the fashion of the people of Albania. Capueeio is capuchin, or 
eapyiche ; the hood of a cloak. From the Italian. 

1 To avise, as here used, is to htihink one's self, to appreJiend. — NiotJb^, in the line tafoni 
is cavtimisly, or sqtieamisTUy. 

* Ne is much used by Spenser as an archaic equivalent for nor. 

* SamiU is a half-silk stuff, with a gloss like satin. 
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An holy-watei>sprinkle, dipp'd in dew, 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking sbeWi — 
Gieat liking unto many, but true love to few. 

9 And after them Dissemblance and Suspect 

Marched in one rank, yet an unequal pair ; 

For she was gentle and of mild aspect, 

Courteous to all and seeming debonair, 

Gk)odly adomM and exceeding fair ; 

Yet was that all but painted and purloined. 

And her bright brows were decked with borrow'd hair ; 

Her deeds were forgM and her words false coined. 
And always in her hand two clews of silk she twined : 

10 But he was foul, ill-favoured and grim, 
Under his eyebrows looking still askance ; 
And ever, as Dissemblance laugh'd on him, 
He lour'd on her with dangerous eye-glance, 
Showing his nature in his countenance : 
His rolling eyes did never rest in place, 

But walk'd each where for fear of hid mischance, 
Holding a lattice still before his face. 
Through which he still did peep as forward he did pace. 

1 1 Next him went Grief and Fury match'd yfere ;* 
Grief all in sable sorrowfully clad, 

Down hanging his dull head with heavy cheer/ 
Yet inly being more than seeming sad : 
A pair of pincers in his hand he had. 
With which he pinchM people to the heart. 
That from thenceforth a wretched life they lad, 
In wilful languor and consuming smart, 
Dying each day with inward wounds of dolour's dart 

12 But Fury was full ill apparelled 

In rags, that naked nigh she did appear, 

* Yfvn U toffether, or in company with. 

ft Cheer is, in old language, /ace, look, or cmmtenanct. 
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With ghastly looks and dreadful drearihead ;• 
And from her back her garments she did tear. 
And from her head oft rent her snarled'' hair : 
In her right hand a firebrand she did toss 
About her head, still roaming here and there ; 
As a dismayM deer in chase embossed,' 
Forgetful of his safety, hath his right way lost 

13 After them went Displeasure and Pleasance, 
He looking lumpish and full sullen sad, 
And hanging down his heavy countenance ; 
She cheerful, fresh, and full of joyance glad. 
As if no sorrow she ne felt ne drad ; 
That evil-matched pair they seem'd to be : 
An angry wasp th* one in a vial had, 
Th* other in hers an honey-lady-bee. 
Thus marchM these six couples forth in fair degree. 

EDMUND SPBNSBlt: Z553-ssgiL 



THE DEATH OF SOOEATES. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority we 
do not know. But Socrates neither altered his tone nor manifested 
any regret for the language by which he had himself seconded the 
purpose of his accusers. On the contrary, he told the Dikasts, in 
a short address prior to his departure for the prison, that he was 
satisfied both with his own conduct and with the result. The divine 
sign, he said, which was wont to restrain him, often on very small 
occasions, both in deeds and in words, had never manifested itself 
once to him throughout the whole day. 

The tacit acquiescence of this infallible monitor satisfied him not 
only that he had spoken rightly, but that the sentence passed was 
in reality no evil to him ; that to die now was the best thing which 

• Drearihead is the old substantive form of dreary, meaning dreariiiesSf or dumolnest. 
Many words formerly ended in hed, head or hood, which now end in ness ; as drowsQud fast 
drowsiness, livelihood for liveliness. 

T That is, entangled, as a skain of silk. 

* In old hunters' language, an animal is said to be embossed wh«k it foams at the mouth, 
firom weariness or rage. 
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oould befiall him. Either death was tantamount to a sound, per- 
petual, and dreamless sleep, which in his judgment would be no 
loss, l)ut rather a gain ; or else, if the common myths were true, 
death would transfer him to a second life in Hades, where he would 
find all the heroes of the Trojan War, and of the past generally, 
so as to pursue in conjunction with them the business of mutual 
cross-examination; and debate on ethical progress and perfection. 

There can be no doubt that the sentence really appeared to Soc- 
rates in this point of view, and to his friends also after the event 
had happened, though doubtless not at the time when they were 
about to lose him. He took his line of defence advisedly, and with 
faU knowledge of the result. It supplied him with the fittest of 
all opportunities for manifesting, in an impressive manner, both his 
personal ascendency over human fears and weakness, and the dig- 
nity of what he believed to be his divine mission. It took him 
away in his full grandeur and glory, like the setting of the tropical 
Sun, at a moment when senile decay might be looked upon as close 
at hand. He calculated that his defence and bearing on the trial 
would be the most emphatic lesson which he could possibly read to 
the youth of Athens ; more emphatic, probably, than the sum total 
of those lessons which his remaining life might suffice to give, if he 
shaped his defence otherwise. 

This anticipation of the effect of the closing scene of his life, 
setting the seal on all his prior discourses, manifests itself in por- 
tions of his concluding words to the Dikasts, wherein he tells them 
that they will not, by putting him to death, rid themselves of the 
importunity of the cross-examining Elenchus;* that numbers of 
young men, more restless and obtrusive than he, already carried 
within them that impulse, which they would now proceed to apply ; 
his superiority having hitherto kept them back. 

It was thus the persuasion of Socrates, that his removal would be 
the signal for numerous apostles, putting forth with increased energy 
that process of interrogatory test and spur to which he had devoted 

» EUnchus is trial, or proof; especially proof used for refutation. What has coine to be 
styled the Socratic method of investigation proceeds by interrogating the opponent, and 
drawing oat his ideas or opinions, and then subjecting them to the logical torture called 
redvetio ad alaurdvm. The shortest and surest way of putting a sophister to shame, or of 
making him ashamed of himself. — DiXrcuf was the Greek term tor judge, or rather jwror. 
By the Constitution of Athens, in trials like that of Socrates, a number of jurors was im- 
panelled, fiiom certain classes of the citizens, and the final decision of the cause lay with 
them. 
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his life, and which doubtless was to him far dearer and more sacred 
than his life. Nothing could be more effective than his lofty bear- 
ing on his trial, for inflaming the enthusiasm of young men thus 
predisposed ; and the loss of life was to him compensated by the 
missionary successors whom he calculated on leaving behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Socrates would have drunk the 
cup of hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial. But it so 
happened that the day of his. sentence was immediately after that 
on which the sacred ship started on its yearly ceremonial pilgrimage 
from Athens to Delos, for the festival of Apollo. Until the return 
of this vessel to Athens, it was accounted unholy to put any person 
to death by public authority. 

Accordingly Socrates remained in prison — and, we are pained to 
read, actually with chains on his legs — during the interval that 
this ship was absent, thirty days all together. His friends and s3om- 
panions had free access to him, passing nearly all their time with 
him in the prison ; and Crito had even arranged a scheme for pro- 
curing his escape, by a bribe to the jailer. This scheme was only 
prevented from taking effect by the decided refusal of Socrates to 
become a party in any breach of the law, — a resolution which we 
should expect as a matter of course, after the line which he had 
taken in his defence. His days were spent in the prison in dis- 
course respecting ethical and human subjects, which had formed 
the charm and occupation of his previous life. 

It is to the last of these days that his conversation on the immor- 
tality of the soul is referred in the Platonic Dialogue called Phcedon. 
Of that conversation the main topics and doctrines are Platonic 
rather than Socratic. But the picture which the dialogue presents 
of the temper and state of mind of Socrates, during the last hours 
of his life, is one of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting his 
serene and even playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable emo- 
tions of his surrounding friends ; the genuine unforced persuasion, 
governing both his words and his acts, that the sentence of death 
was no calamity to him; and the unabated maintenance of that 
earnest interest in the improvement of man and society which had 
for so many years formed both his paramount motive and his active 
occupation. 

The details of the last scene are given with minute fidelity, even 
down to the moment pf his dissolution ; and it is consoling to re- 
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mark that the cup of hemlock product its effects by steps far more 
exempt from suffering than any natural death which was likely to 
befall him. Those who have read what has been observed respect- 
ing the strong religious persuasions of Socrates will not be surprised 
to hear that his last words, addressed to Crito immediately before 
lie passed into a state of insensibility, were, " Crito, we owe a cock 
to w£sculapiu8 : discharge the debt, and by no means omit it." 

GEOltCV GROTB; Z794-ii7X. 
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If we wish men to practise virtue, it is worth while trying to 
make them love virtue, and feel it an object in itself, and not a 
tax paid for leave to pursue other objects. It is worth training 
them to feel, not only actual wrong and meanness, but the absence 
of noble aims and endeavours, as not merely blamable but also de- 
grading ; to have a feeling of the miserable smaDness of mere self in 
the face of this great Universe, of the collective mass of our fellow- 
creatures, — in the face of past history and of the indefinite future ; 
the poorness and insignificance of human life, if it is to be all spent 
in making things comfortable for ourselves and our kin, and raising 
ourselves and them a step or two on the social ladder. 

Now, of this elevated tone of mind the great source of inspiration 
is poetry, and all literature so far as it is poetical and artistic. We 
may imbibe exalted feelings from Plato, or Demosthenes, or Tacitus, 
bat it is in so far as those great men are not solely philosophers, or 
orators, or historians, but poets and artists. Nor is it only loftiness, 
only the heroic feelings, that are bred by poetic cultivation. Its 
power is as great in calming the soul as in elevating it, — in fos- 
tering the milder emotions, as the more exalted. It brings home 
to us all those aspects of life which take hold of our nature on its 
unselfish side, and lead us to identify our joy and grief with the 
good or ill of the system of which we form a part ; and all those 
solemn or pensive feelings which, without having any direct appli- 
cation to conduct, incline us to take life seriously, and predispose 
us to the reception of any thing which comes before us in the shape 
of duty. Who does not feel a better man after a course of Dante, 
or of Wordsworth, or after brooding over Gray's Elegy ^ or Shelley's 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty t 
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I have spoken of poetry, but all the other modes of Art produce 
similar effects in their degree. The races and nations whose senses 
are naturally finer and their sensuous perceptions more exercised 
than ours, receive the same kind of impressions from painting and 
sculpture ; and many of the more delicately organized among our- 
selves do the same. All the arts of expression tend to keep alive 
and in activity the feelings they express. Do you think that the 
great Italian painters would have filled the place they did in the 
European mind, would have been universally ranked among the 
greatest men of their time, if their productions had done nothing 
for it but to serve as the decoration of a public hall or a private 
salon ? Their Nativities and OrucifixionSy their glorious Madotmas 
and Saints, were to their susceptible Southern countrymen the 
great school not only of devotional, but of all the elevated and im- 
aginative feelings. We colder Northerns may approach to a con- 
ception of this function of Art when we listen to an oratorio of 
Handel, or give ourselves up to the emotions excited by a Gothic 
cathedral. Even apart from any specific emotional expression, the 
mere contemplation of beauty of a high order produces in no small 
degree this elevating effect on the character. 

The power of natural scenery addresses itself to the same region 
of human nature which corresponds to Art. There are few capable 
of feeling the sublimer order of natural beauty, such as mountain 
regions afford, who are not, at least temporarily, raised by it above 
the littleness of humanity, and made to feel the puerility of the 
petty objects which set men's interests at variance, contrasted with 
the nobler pleasures which all might share. To whatever avocations 
we may be called in life, let us never quash these susceptibilities 
within us, but carefully seek the opportunities of maintaining them 
in exercise. 

The more prosaic our ordinary duties, the more necessary it is to 
keep up the tone of our minds by frequent visits to that higher 
region of thought and feeling in which every work seems dignified in 
proportion to the ends for which, and the spirit in which, it is done ; 
where we learn, while eagerly seizing every opportunity of exercising 
higher faculties and performing higher duties, to regard all useful and 
honest work as a public function, which may be ennobled by the 
mode of performing it ; which has not properly any other nobility 
than what that gives ; and which, if ever so humble, is never meaa 
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but when it is meanly done, and when the motives from which it is 
done are mean motives. 

There is, besides, a natural affinity between goodness and the 
cultivation of the Beautiful, when it is real cultivation, and not 
mere unguided instinct. He who has learned what beauty is, if 
he be of a virtuous character, will desire to realize it in his own 
life ; will keep before himself a type of perfect beauty in human 
character to light his attempts at self-culture. There is a true 
meaning in the saying of Goethe, though liable to be misunderstood 
and perverted, that the Beautiful is greater than the Good ; for it 
includes the Good, and adds something to it : it is the Good made 
perfect, and fitted with all the collateral perfections which make it a 
finished and completed thing. 

Now this sense of perfection, which would make us demand from 
every creation of man the very utmost that it ought to give, and 
render us intolerant of the smallest fault in ourselves or in any thing 
we do, is one of the results of Art-cultivation. No other human pro- 
ductions come so near to perfection as works of Art. In all other 
things, we are, and may reasonably be, satisfied if the degree of ex- 
cellence is as great as the object immediately in view seems to us 
to be worth ; but in Art the perfection is itself the object. Art, 
when really cultivated, and not merely practised empirically, main- 
tains, what it first gave the conception of, an ideal Beauty, to be 
eternally aimed at, though surpassing what can be actually attained: 
and by this idea it trains us never to be completely satisfied with 
imperfection in what we ourselves do and are ; to idealize, as much 
as possible, every work we do, and, most of all, our own characters 
and lives. 

JOHN stuaUt Mill; 2806-1873. 



TOLEEATIOH. 

It is .unnatural and unreasonable to persecute disagreeing opinions* 
Unnatural ; for understanding, being a thing wholly spiritual, cannot 
be restrained, and therefore neither punished, by corporal afflictions. 
It is a matter of another world. You may as well cure the cholic by 
brushing a man's clothes, or fill a man's stomach with a syllogism. 
These things do not communicate in matter, and therefore neither 
22 
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in action nor passion. And since all punishments in a pnident 
government punish the offender to prevent fiiture crime, and so 
prove more medicinal than vindictive ; and since no punishment of 
the hody can cure a disease in the soul ; it is disproportionable in 
nature, and in all civil government, to punish where the punish- 
ment can do no good. It may be an act of tyranny, hut never 
of justice. 

For is an opinion eVer the more true or false for being persecuted? 
Some men have believed it the more, as being provoked into a con- 
fidence, and vexed into a resolution ; but the thing itself is not the 
truer. And though the hangman may confute a man with an 
inexplicable dilemma, yet he cannot convince his understanding; 
for such premises can infer no conclusion but the man's life : and 
a wolf may as well give laws to the understanding, as he whose 
dictates are only propounded in violence and vrrit in blood ; and a 
dog is as capable of a law as a man, if there be no choice in his 
obedience, nor discourse in his choice, nor reason, to satisfy his 
discourse. And, as it is unnatural, so it is unreasonable, that Sem- 
pronius should force Caius to be of his opinion because Sempronius 
is Consul this year, and commands the lictors ; as if he that can 
kill a man must be infallible : and if he be not, why should I do 
violence to my conscience, because he can do violence to my person 1 

Force in matters of opinion can do no good, but is very apt to 
do hurt ; for no man can change his opinion when he will, or be 
satisfied in his reason that his opinion is false because discoun- 
tenanced. If a man could change his opinion when he lists, he 
might cure many inconveniences of his life : all his fears and his 
sorrows would soon disband, if he would but alter his opinion 
whereby he is persuaded that such an accident that afflicts him is 
an evil, and such an object formidable. Let him but believe 
himself impregnable, or that he receives a benefit when he is plun- 
dered, disgraced, imprisoned, condemned, and afflicted, neither his 
sleep need be disturbed nor his quietness discomposed. 

But, if a man cannot change his opinion when he lists, nor ever 
does, heartily or resolutely, but when he cannot do otherwise, then 
to use force may make him a hypocrite, but never to be a right 
believer; and so, instead of erecting a trophy to God and true 
religion, we build a monument for the Devil. Infinite examples 
are recorded in Church story to this very purpose. And so many 
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&mi]ies in Spain, which are (as they call them) new Christians, 
and of a suspected faith, into which they were forced by the tyranny 
of the Inquisition, and yet are secret Moors, is evidence enough of 
the inconvenience of preaching a doctrine by the mouth of a blood- 
spilling sword. For it either punishes a man for keeping a good 
conscience or forces him into a bad ; it either punishes sincerity or 
persuades hypocrisy ; it persecutes a truth or drives into error ; and 
it teaches a man to dissemble and to be safe, but never to be honest. 
I end with a story which I find in the Jews' books. When 
Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who was 
a hundred years of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, 
provided supper, caused him to sit down ; but, observing that the 
old man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, 
he asked him why he did not worship the God of Heaven. The 
old man told him that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowl- 
edged no other god ; at which answer Abraham grew so zealously 
angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him 
to all the evils of the night and an unguarded condition. When 
the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was ; he replied, " I thrust him away because 
he did not worship Thee." God answered him, " I have suffered 
him these hundred years, although he dishonoured Me, and couldst 
not thou endure him one night when he gave thoe no trouble 1 " 
" Upon this," saith the story, "Abraham fetched him back again, 
and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction." Go 
thou and do likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by the God 
of Abraham. 

Jeremy Taylor: z6i3>i667. 



STBOVO HEABT-TIES B£0£EF. 

Scene, — A Room in ihe Duke of Fribdland's Palace. 

Present ihe Duke and Duchess of Friedland, Thekla, and the Countess 
Tertsky. 

Enter, to them, Max. Piccolomini. 

Max, Yes ! here she is ! I can endure no longer 
# To creep on tiptoe round this house, and lurk 
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In ambush for a favooiable moment : 

This loitering, this suspense exceeds my powers. 

[Advamcing to Thskla, who has ihrovm kenelf into her Mother^s 
arms. 
Turn not thine eyes away. O, look upon me ! 
Confess it freely before all : fear no one : 
Let who will hear tliat we both love each other. 
Wherefore continue to conceal iti Secrecy 
Is for the happy ; misery, hopeless misery, 
Needeth no veil ! Beneath a thousand suns 
It dares act openly. — • 
[He eb$erv€9 the Countess looking on Thkkla wUh expresnom 
of triumjph. 

No, lady, no ! 
Expect not, hope it not. I am not come 
To stay : to bid farewell, farewell for ever, — 
For this I come. T is over I I must leave thee ! 
Thekla, I must, — must leave thee ! Yet thy hatred 
Let me not take with me. I pray thee, grant me 
One look of sympathy, only one look : 
Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to me, Thekla ! 

IQrasps her hand. 

God ! I cannot leave this spot, — I cannot ! 
Cannot let go this hand. 0, tell me, Thekla ! 
That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
That I cannot act otherwise. — 

[Thekla, avoiding his hck, points ict^ her hand to her Father. 
Max. turns round to the Duke ieko^n he had not tUl (hei^ 
perceived. 
Thou here 1 It was not thou whom here I sought : 

1 trusted never more to have beheld thee. 
My business is with her alone. Here will I 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart ; 
For any other I 'm no mor© concerned. 

Wal. Think*st thou that, fool-like, I shall let thee go, 
And act the mock-magnanimous with thee 1 
Thy father is become a villain to me ; 
I hold thee for his son, and nothing more : 
Nor to no purpose shalt thou have been given 
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Into my power. Think not, that I will honoar 
That ancient love which so remorselessly 
He mangled. They are now past by, those hours 
Of friendship and forgiveness. Hate and vengeance 
Succeed, — 't is now their turn ; 1 too can throw 
All feelings of the man aside, — can prove 
Myself as much a monster as thy &ther ! 

Max. Thou wilt proceed with me, as thou hast power : 
Thou know'st, I neither brave nor fear thy rage. 
What has detained me here, that too thou know'st. 

[ToHn^'TREKLA hy the hand. 
See, Duke ! All, — all would I have owed to thee. 
Would have received from thy paternal hand 
The lot of blessM spirits. This hast thou 
Laid waste for ever, — that concerns not thee. 
Indifferent thou tramplest in the dust 
Their happiness who most are thine. The god 
Whom thou dost serve is no benignant deity. 
Like as the blind irreconcilable 
Fierce element, incapable of compact,- 
Thy heart's wild impulse only dost thou follow. 

Wal, Thou art describing thy own father's heart. 
The adder ! 0, the charms of Hell o'erpower'd me. 
He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 
Still to and fifo he pass'd, suspected never ! 
On the wide ocean, in the starry heaven 
Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom I 
In my heart's heart had folded ! Had I been 
To Ferdinand what Octavio was to me, 
War had I ne'er denounced against him. No, 
I never could have done it. Th' Emperor was 
My austere master only, not my friend : 
There was already war 'twixt him and me 
When he deliver'd the Commander's StaflF 
Into my hands ; for there 's a natural 
Unceasing war 'twixt cunning and suspicion ; 
Peace exists only betwixt confidence 
And faith. Who poisons confidence, he murders 
The future generations. 
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Max, I will not 

Defend my father. Woe is me, I cannot ! 

Hard deeds and luckless have ta'en place ; one crime 

Drags after it the other in close link. 

But we are innocent : how have we fallen 

Into this circle of mishap and guilt 1 

To whom have we been faithless 1 Wherafore must 

The evil deeds and guilt reciprocal 

Of our two fathers twine like serpents round us) 
Why must our Others' 

Unconquerable hate rend us asunder, 

Who love each other 1 
Wed. Max., remain with ma 

Go you not from me, Max. ! Hark ! I wUl tell thee 

How, when at Prague, our winter quarters, thou 

Wert brought into my tent a tender boy. 

Not yet accustomed to the German Winters : 

Thy hand was frozen to the heavy colours ; 

Thou wouldst not let them go. 

At that time did I take thee in my arms, 

And with my mantle did I cover thee ; 

I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 

A kinder to thee ; I was not ashamed 

To do for thee all little offices. 

However strange to me ; I tended thee 

Till life return'd ; and, when thine eyes first open'd, 

I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 

Alter*d my feelings towards thee 1 Many thousands 

Have I made rich, presented them with lands ; 

Rewarded them with dignities and honours ; 

Thee have I loved : my heart, my self, I gave 

To thee ! They all were aliens : thou wert 

Our child and inmate. Max ! thou canst not leave me ; 

It cannot be : I may not, will not think 

That Max. can leave me. 
Max. my God ! 

Wal. I have 

Held and sustained thee from thy tottering childhood. 

What holy bond is there of natural love. 
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What human tie, that does not knit thee to me f 

I love thee, Max. ! What did thy father for thee, 

Which I too have not done, to th* height of duty 1 

Go hence, forsake me, seiYe thy Emperor ; 

He will reward thee with a pretty chain 

Of gold ; with his ram's fleece will he reward the« : 

For that the friend, the father of thy youth, 

For that the holiest feeling of humanity. 

Was nothing worth to thee. 
Max. O God ! how can I 

Do otherwise 1 Am I not forced to do it ? 

My oath, — my duty, — honour, — 
Wal. How! Thy duty! 

Duty to whom 1 Who art thou 1 Max.! bethink thee 

What duties mayst thou have ? If / am acting 

A criminal part toward the Emperor, 

It is my crime, not thine. Dost thou belong 

To thine own self? Art thou thine own commander? 

Stand'st thou, like me, a freeman in the world. 

That in thy actions thou shouldst plead free agency ) 

On me thou 'rt planted, I 'm thy Emperor ; 

To obey mf, to belong to me, this is 

Thy honour, this a law of Kature to thee ! 

And if the planet, on the which thou livest 

And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 

It is not in thy choice, whether or no 

Thou *lt follow it. Unfelt it whirls thee onward 

Together with his ring, and all his moons. 

With little guilt stepp'st thou into this contest ; 

Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee, 

For that thou held'st thy friend more worth to thee 

Than names and influences more removed. 

For justice is the virtue of the ruler, 

Affection and fidelity the subject's. 

Not every one doth it beseem to question 

The far-off high Arcturus. Most securely 

Wilt thou pursue the nearest duty : let 

The pilot fix his eye upon the pole-sttir. 

SCHILLER t t7S9->8os: COLBJtUKB'S T^mtutoHm. 
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IMMOBTALITT OF LOTE. 

Thet sin who tell us love can die : 

With life all other passions fly. 

All others are but vanity : 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell. 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 

Earthly these passions of the Earth, 

They perish where they have their birth ; 

But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever bumeth. 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven retumeth : 

Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest. 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

Robert bouthby t -Em -04^ 



JOT AKD SOBBOW. 

Jot is a weak and giddy thing, that laughs 

Itself to weariness or sleep, and wakes 

To the same barren laughter : 't is a child 

Perpetually ; and all its past and future 

Lie in the compass of an in&nt's day. 

Crushed from our sorrow, aU that 's great in man 

Has ever sprung. In the bold Pagan world 

Men deified the beautiful, the glad. 

The strong, the boastful, and it came to nought : 

We have raised Pain and Sorrow into Heaven ; 

And in our temples, on our altars. Grief 

Stands symbol of our faith, and it shall last 

As long as man is mortal and unhappy. 

The gay at heart may wander to the skies. 

And harps may there be found them, and the branch 
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Of palm be put into their hands : on Earth 
We know them not : — no votarist of our faith, 
Till he has dropp'd his tears into the stream, 
Tastes of its sweetness. 

William siuth «^ 



FBEEDOH. 

1 Of old sat Freedcwi on the heights. 

The thunders breaking at her feet : 
Above her shook the sturry lights : 
She heard the torrents meet. 

2 There in her place she did rejoice, 

Self-gather'd in her prophet-mind ; 
£nt fragments of her mighty voice 
Game rolling on the wind. 

3 Then stept she down through town and field 

To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men reveal'd 
The fcdlness of her feu^e ; 

4 Grave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 

Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 

And, King-like, wears the crown. 

5 Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 

Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears ; 

6 That her fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams ; 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 

ALPRBo Tennyson, iSio- 
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HTiar TO THE KOBTH 8TAB. 

» 

1 The sad and solemn night 

Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 

Walk the dark atmosphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and climh the heavens, and go. 

2 Day, too, hath many a star 

To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they : 
Through the blue fields afar, 

Unseen, they follow in his flaming way : 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim. 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 

3 And thou dost see them rise, 

Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies. 

Thou keep'st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Kor join'st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dipp'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 

4 There, at mom's rosy birth. 

Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the Earth 

Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 

5 Alike, beneath thine eye. 

The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the starlit sky 

Towns blaze, the smoke of battle blots the Sun ; 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud, 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and cloud. 

6 On thy unaltering blaze 

The half-wreck'd mariner, his compass lost. 
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Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes? by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right 

7 And therefore bards of old, 

Sages and hermits of the solemn wood, 
Did in thy beams behold 

A beauteous type of that unchanging good. 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 

William Cui.L£N Bryant : 2794- 



WEABIITESS. 

1 LITTLE feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin. 

Am weary, thinking of your road. 

2 little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toil'd among my fellow-men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

3 little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat. 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine, that so long has glow'd and bum'd 
With passions into ashes turn'd, 

Kow covers and conceals its fires. 

4 little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
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Diiect from Heaven, their source divine ; 
Ke&acted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears. 

How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 

H. W. LONCFBUOW: StOf- 



MEMOBIES. 

1 A BEAUTIFUL and happy girl, 

With step as light as summer air. 
Eyes glad with smiles, and hrow of pearl, 
Shadow'd hy many a careless curl 

Of unconfined and flowing hair ; 
A seeming child in every thing, 

Save thoughtful hrow and ripening charmfiy 
As ^Nature wears the smile of Spring ' 

When sinking into Summer's arms. 

2 A mind rejoicing in the light 

Which melted through its graceful bower, 
Leaf after leaf, dew-moist and bright, 
And stainless in its holy white. 

Unfolding like a morning flower ; 
A heart, which, like a fine-toned lute, 

With every breath of feeling woke, 
And, even when the tongue was mute^ ^ 

From eye and lip in music spoke. | 

I 

3 How thrills once more the lengthening chain 

Of memory, at the thought of thee ! 
Old hopes, which long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams, come thronging back again, 

And boyhood lives again in me : 
I feel its glow upon my cheek. 

Its fulness of the heart is mine, , 

As when T leaned to hear thee speak, 

Or raised my doubtful eye (o thine. 
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4 I hear again thy low replies, 

I feel thy arm within my own, 
And timidly again uprise 
The fringM lids of hazel eyes. 

With soft brown tresses overblown. 
Ah ! memories of sweet summer eves, 

Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers, and dewy leaves, 

And smiles and tones more dear than they ! 

5 Ere this, thy quiet eye hath smiled 

My picture of thy youth to. see, 
When, half a woman, half a child, 
Thy very artlessness beguiled. 

And folly's self seem'd wise in thee : 
I too can smile, when o'er that hour 

The lights of memory backward stream, 
Yet feel the while that manhood's poweY 

Is vainer than my boyhood's dream. 

6 Years have pass'd on, and left their trace 

Of graver caie and deeper thought; 
And unto me the calm, cold fiEtce 
Of manhood, and to thee the grace 

Of woman's pensive beauty brought. 
More wide, perchance, for blame than praise 

The school-boy's humble name has flown ; 
Thine, in the green and quiet ways 

Of unobtrusive goodness knowiL 

7 And wider yet in thought and deed 

Diverge our pathways, one in youth ; 
Thine the Genevan's sternest creed,* 
While answers to my spirit's need 

The Derby dalesman's * simple truth. 
For thee, the priestly rite and prayer. 

And holy day, and solemn psalm ; 

1 John OdvlB, ftiitihor of the stern creed known m GalTinism ; ealled "the Otmtmn" 
beeanse he lired and taught at Geneva, in Switierland. Bom in 1609 ; died in 15M. 

* George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. Bom in 1024 ; died in 1691. He passed his 
youth in the quiet and simple life of a shepherd, thinking much, and saying little. 
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For me, the silent reverence where 
My brethren gather, slow and calm. 

8 Yet hath thy spirit left on me 

An impress Time has worn not out, 
And something of myself in thee, 
A shadow from the past, I see. 

Lingering, even yet, thy way about : 
Not wholly can the heart unlearn 

That lesson of its better hours. 
Not yet has Time's dull footstep worn 

To common dust that path of flowers. 

9 Thus, while at times before our eyes 

The shadows melt, and Ml apart, 
And, smiling through them, round us lies 
The warm light of our morning skies, — 

The Indian Summer of the heart ! — 
In secret sympathies of mind, 

In founts of feeling which retain 
Their pure, fresh flow, we yet may find 

Our early dreams not wholly vain ! 

J. G. WHXTTIBR: x8o8- 



THE Loa OABIir. 

It appears to some persons that a great deal too much use is 
made of the symbol of the log cabin. But it is to be remembered 
that this matter of the log cabin originated, not with the friends 
of the Whig candidate, l)ut with his enemies. Soon after his nom- 
ination at Harrisburg, a writer in one of the leading administration 
papers spoke of his " log cabin," and his use of " hard cider," by 
way of sneer and reproach.* The whole party appeared to eigoy it, 
or at least they countenanced it by silent acquiescence. But it 

* Referring to the presidential election of 1840, when the Whigs, having General Harriaon 
and John Tyler for their candidates, pushed on the canvass with prodigious enthusiasm ; 
miniature log cabins being everywhere made use of to feed that enthusiasm. Electioneering 
Bongs of " Tippecanoe and Tyler too," with much drinking of " hard cider," were also a tell- 
ing part of the political logic of the day. It was in the battle of Tippecanoe that Genenl 
Harrison won his chief military laurels. 
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touched a tender point in the public feeling. It natniallj roused 
indignation. What was intended as reproaeh was immediately 
seized on as merit. ** Be it so ! Be it so ! " was the instant burst 
of the public voice. " Let him be the log-cabin candidate. What 
you say in scorn, we will shout with all our lungs. From this day 
forward, we have our cry of rally ; and we shall see whether he 
who has dwelt in one of the rude abodes of the West may not 
become the best house in the country." 

All this is natural, and springs from sources of just feeling. 
Other things, Gentlemen, have had a similar origin. We all know 
that the term Whig was bestowed in derision, two hundred years 
ago, on those who were thought too fond of liberty; and our 
national air of Yankee Doodle was composed by British officers, in 
ridicule of the American troops. Yet, ere long, the last of the 
British armies laid down its arms at Yorktown, while this same air 
was playing in the ears of officers and men. Gentlemen, it is only 
shallow-minded pretenders who either make distinguished origin 
matter of personal merit, or obscure origin matter of personal 
reproach. Taunt and scoffing at the humble condition of early 
life affect nobody, in this country, but those who are foolish enough 
to indulge in them ; and they are generally sufficiently punished by 
public rebuke. A man who is not ashamed of himself need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. 

Gentlemen, it did not happen to me to be bom in a log cabin ; 
but my elder brothers and sisters were born in a log cabin, raised 
amid the snow-drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early that, 
when the smoke rose from its rude chimney, and curled over the 
frozen hills, there was no similar evidence of a white man's habita- 
tion between it and the settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its 
remains still exist. I make to it an annual visit. I carry my 
children to it, to teach them the hardships endured by the genera- 
tions which have gone before them. I love to dwell on the tender 
recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the touching 
narratives and incidents, which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it are now among the living ; and if ever I am ashamed 
of it, or if I ever fail in affectionate veneration for him who reared 
it, and defended it against savage violence and destruction, cherished 
all the domestic virtues beneath its roof, and, through the fire and 
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blood of a seven years' zevolutionary war, shrank horn no danger, 
no toil, no sacrifice^ to serve his countiy, and to raise his chil- 
dren to a condition better than hia own, may my name and the 
name of my posterity be blotted for ever &om the memory of 
mankind! 

DANIBI. WEBSTER: iB^X 



OALHOTHT'S FOUnOAL stbategt. 

This letter, Sir, is a curiosity. As a paper describing political 
operations, and exhibiting political opinions, it is without a parallel 
Its phrase is altogether military. It reads like a dispatch^ or a 
bulletin fcom head-quarters. It is full of attacks, assaults, and 
repulses. It recounts movements and counter-movements ; speaks 
of occupying one position, falling back upon another, and advancing 
to a third ; it has positions to cover enemies, and positions to hold 
allies in check. 

Meantime, the celerity of all these operations reminds one of the 
rapidity of the military actions of the King of Prussia in the Seven 
Years' War. Yesterday he was in the South, giving battle to the 
Austrian ; to-day he is in Saxony or Silesia. Instantly he is found 
to have traversed the Electorate, and is fiEM^ing the Eussian and the 
Swede on his northern frontier. K you look for his place on the 
map, before you find it he has quitted it. He is always marching, 
flying, falling back, wheeling, attacking, defending, surprising; 
fighting everywhere, and fighting all the tima 

In one particular, however, the campaigns described in this letter 
are conducted in a different manner from those of the great Fred- 
erick. I think we nowhere read, in the narrative of Frederick's 
achievements, of his taking a position to cover an enemy, or a posi- 
tion to hold an ally in check. These refinements in the science of 
tactics and of war are of more recent discovery. 

Mr. President, public men must certainly be allowed to change 
their opinions and their associations, whenever they see fit. No 
one doubts this. Men maj^ have grown wiser ; they may have 
attained to better and more correct views of great public subjects. 
It would be unfortunate, if there were any code which should 
oblige men, in public or private life, to adhere to opinions once 
entertained, in spite of experience and better kxiowledge, and 
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against their own convictions. Keyertheless, Sir, it must be 
acknowledged that what appears to be a sudden, as well as a 
great change, naturally produces a shock. Sudden movements 
of the affections, whether personal or political, are a little out of 
mature. 

Several years ago. Sir, some of the wits of England wrote a mock 
play, intended to ridicule the unnatural and false feeling, the sentt- 
mentalvty, of a certain German school of literature. In this play, 
two strangers are brought together at an inn. While they are 
warming themselves at the fire, and before their acquaintance is 
yet five minutes old, one springs up, and exclaims to the other, ** A 
sudden thought strikes me ! Let us swear an eternal friendship ! " 
This affectionate offer was instantly accepted, and the friendship 
duly sworn, unchangeable and eternal ! Now, Sir, how long this 
eternal friendship lasted, and in what manner it ended, those who 
wish to know may learn by referring to the play.* 

But it seems to me, Sir, that the honourable member has carried 
his political sentimentality a good deal higher than the flight of the 
German school; for he appears to have fallen suddenly in love, 
not with strangers, but with opponents. Here we had all been 
contending against the progress of executive power, and more par- 
ticularly, and most strenuously, against the projects and experi- 
ments of the administration upon the currency. The honourable 
member stood among us, not only as an associate, but as a leader. 
We thought we were making some headway. The people appeared 
to be coming to our support and our assistance. The country had 
been roused ; every successive election weakening the strength of 
the adversary, and increasing our own. We were in this career 
of success carried strongly forward by the current of public opinion, 
and only needed to hear the cheering voice of the honourable mem- 
ber, "Once more unto the* breach, dear friends, once morel" and 
we should have prostrated for ever this anti-constitutional, anti- 
commercial, anti-republican, and anti- American policy of the admin- 
istration. 

But, instead of these encouraging and animating accents, behold I 

4 This play, entitled The Rovers, was the Joint-product of several hands, the chief of 
them being, as was said, Qearftfi Cftnning, the celebrated statesman, who became Prime 
Minister in 1827. The issue of the " friendship " in question may be guessed flrom the cir- 
cumstance, that the parties to it are ladies, who soon find out that they have both been 
married to one and the same man. 
23 
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in the very ciisis of our affairs, on the very eve of victory, the 
honouiable member ciies out to the enemy, '' Hollo ! — a sudden 
thought strikes me! I abandon my allies. Now I think of it, 
they have always been my oppressors. I abandon them ; and now 
let you and me swear an eternal friendship ! '' Such a proposition, 
from such a quarter, Sir, was not likely to be long withstood. The 
other party was a little coy, but, upon the whole, nothing loath. 
After proper hesitation, and a little decorous blushing, it pwned 
the soft impeachment, admitted an equally sudden sympathetic 
impulse on its own side ; and, since few words are wanted where 
hearts are already known, the honourable gentleman takes Ms place 
among his new friends amidst greetings and caresses, and is already 
enjoying the sweets of an eternal Mendship. 

Purpose of that Strategry* 

The honourable member proceeds to say that never was theie 
before, and never, probably, will there be again, so fair an oppor- 
tunity for himself and his friends to carry out their own principles 
and policy f and to reap the fruits of their long and arduous struggle. 
These principles and this policy. Sir, be it remembered, he repre- 
sents, all along, as identified with the principles and policy of 
Nullification. And he makes use of this glorious opportunity 
by refusing to join his late allies in any further attack on 
those in power, and rallying anew the old State-rights party to 
hold in check their old opponents, the National EepubHcan 
party. 

Mr. President, stripped of its military language, what is the 
amount of all this, but that, finding the administration weak, and 
likely to be overthrown, if the opposition continued with undi- 
minislied force, he went over to it, and joined it ; intending to act, 
himself, upon nullification principles, and to compel the Southern 
members of the administration to meet him on those principles? 
He confesses. Sir, that, in thus abandonmg his allies, and taking a 
position to cover those in power, he perceived a shock would be 
created which would require some degree of resolution and firmness. 
In this he was right. A shock. Sir, has been created ; yet there 
he is. 

This administration, Sir, is represented as succeeding to the last 
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by an inheritance of principle. It professes to tread in the footsteps 
of its illustrious predecessor. It adopts, generally, the sentiments, 
principles, and opinions of General Jackson, FroclanuUwn'^ and all: 
and yet it receives the honourable gentleman with the utmost com- 
placency, though he be the very prince of nullifiers, and but lately 
regarded as the chiefest of sinners. To all appearance, the delight 
is mutual : they find him an able leader, he £nds them complying 
followers. 

But, Sir, in all this movement he understands himseK. He means 
to go ahead, and to take them along. He is in the engine-car ; he 
controls the locomotive. His hand regulates the steam, to increase 
or retard the speed at his discretion. And, as to the occupants of 
the passenger-cars. Sir, they are as happy a set of gentlemen as 
one might desire to see of a Summer's day. They feel that they 
are in progress; they hope they shaU not be run off the track; 
and, when they reach the end of their journey, they desire to be — 
thankful! 

On the broad surface of the country. Sir, there is a spot called 
"The Hermitage." In that residence is an occupant very weU 
known, and not a little remarkable both in person and character. 
Suppose, Sir, the occupant of the Hermitage were now to open that 
door, enter the Senate, walk forward, and look over the chamber to 
the seats on the other side. — Be not frightened, gentlemen ; it is 
but fancy's sketch. — Suppose he should thus come in among us. 
Sir, and see into whose hands has &llen the chief support of that 
administration which was, in so great a degree, appointed by him- 
self, and which he fondly relied on to maintain the principles of his 
own. If gentlemen were now to see his steady military step, his 
erect posture, his compressed lips, his firmly-knitted brow, and 
his eye full of fire, I cannot help thinking. Sir, they would all feel 
somewhat queer. There would be, I imagine, not a little awkward 
moving and shifting in their seats. They would expect soon to 
hear the roar of the lion, even if they did not feel his paw. 

Daniel Webster : 1838. 

* In December, 18S2, when nnllification was at its height. President Jackson issned a 
Proclamation, taking high ground for the Union, exposing the doctrines of the nuUifiere, 
and forewarning them that their movement would be put down at whatever cost. This uat- 
orallsr produced a very bitter alienation between them and the President's fHends. — These 
two pieces are^to me, among Webster's happiest strains of good-humoured satire. 
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DANIEL WEBSTEB. 



"^ Mr. Webster's love of agriculture, of sports in the open air, of 
the outward world in starlight and storms, and sea and boundless 
wilderness, — all displayed a man in whom the most various inter- 
course with the world, the longest career in strife and honours, the 
consciousness of intellectual supremacy, the coming-in of a wide 
fame, constantly enlarging, left as he was at first, natural, simple, 
manly, genial, kind, y 

I have learned by evidence the most direct and satisfactory, that 
in the last months of his life the whole afifectionateness of his nature 
— his consideration for others, his gentleness, his desire to make 
them happy and to see them happy — seemed to come out in more 
and more beautiful and habitual expression than ever before. The 
long day's public tasks were felt to be done ; the cares, the uncer- 
tainties, the mental conflicts of high place were ended ; and he came 
home to recover himself for the few years which he might still ex- 
pect would be his, before he should go hence, to be here no more. 
And there, I am assured and fully believe, no unbecoming regrets 
pursued him ; no discontent, as for injustice suffered or expecta- 
tions unfulfilled ; no self-reproach for any thing done or any thing 
omitted by himself ; no irritation, no peevishness unworthy of his 
noble nature; but, instead, love and hope for his country, when 
she became the subject of conversation; and for all around him, 
the dearest and the most indifferent, for all breathing things about 
him, the overflow of the kindest heart growing in gentleness and 
benevolence; paternal, patriarchal affections, seeming to hecome 
more natural, warm, and communicative every hour. Softer and 
yet brighter grew the tints on the sky of parting day ; and the last 
lingering rays, more even than the glories of noon, announced how 
divine was the source from which they proceeded ; how incapable 
to be quenched ; how certain to rise on a morning which no night 
should follow. 

Such a character was made to be loved. It was loved. Those 
who knew and saw it in its hour of calm — those who could repose on 
that soft green — loved him. His plain neighbours loved him ; and 
one said, when he was laid in his grave, " How lonesome the world 
seems ! " Educated young men loved him. The ministers of the 
Gospel, the general intelligence of the country, the masses 'afar off 
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loved him. True, they had not found in his speeches, read by 
millions, so much adulation of the people ; so much of the music 
*iyhich robs the public reason of itself; so many phrases of human- 
ity and philanthropy : and some had told them he was lofty and 
eold, — solitary in his greatness ; but every year they came nearer 
and nearer to him, and as they came nearer they loved him better ; 
they heard how tender the son had been, the husband, the brother, 
the father, the* friend, the neighbour ; that he was plain, simple, 
natural, generous, hospitable, — the heart larger than the brain ; 
that he loved little children, and reverenced God, the Scriptures, 
the Sabbath-day, the Constitution, and the law ; and their hearts 
clave to him. More truly of him than even of the great naval dar- 
ling of England might it be said, that " his presence would set the 
church bells ringing, and give school-boys a holiday, — would bring 
children from school and old men from the chimney-comer, to gaze 
on him ere he died." The great and unavailing lamentation first 
revealed the deep place he had in the hearts of his countrymen. 

You are now to add to this his extraordinary power of influencing 
the convictions of others by speech, and you have completed the 
survey of the means of his greatness. And here again I begin by 
admiring an aggregate made up of excellences and triumphs ordi- 
narily deemed incompatible. He spoke with consummate abihty 
to the Bench, and yet exactly as, according to every sound canon 
of taste and ethics, the Bench ought to be addressed. He spoke 
with consummate ability to the jury, and yet exactly as, according 
to every sound canon, that totally different tribunal ought to be 
addressed. In the halls of Congress ; before the people assembled 
for political discussion in masses; before audiences smaller and 
more select, assembled for some solemn commemoration of the past 
or of the dead ; — in each of these, again, his speech, of the first 
form of ability, was exactly adapted also to the critical proprieties 
of the place ; each achieved, when delivered, the most instant and 
specific success of eloquence, some of them in a splendid and re- 
markable degree : and yet, stranger stiQ, when reduced to writing 
as they fell from his lips, they compose a body of reading, in many 
volumes, solid, clear, rich, and full of harmony, — a classical and 
permanent political literature. 

And yet all these modes of his eloquence, exactly adapted each 
to its stage and its end, were stamped with his image and superscrip- 
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tion j identified by characteristics incapable to be counterfeited, and 
impossible to be mistaken. The same high power of reason, intent 
in every one to explore and display some truth ; the same sover- 
eignty of form, of brow, and eye, and tone, and manner, — every- 
where the intellectual king of men, standing before you ; the same 
marvellousness of qualities and results, residing, I know not where, 
in words, in pictures, in the ordering of ideas, in felicities indescrib- 
able, by means whereof, coming from his tongue, all things seemed 
mended; truth seemed more true; probability more plausible; 
greatness more grand ; goodness more awful ; every affection more 
tender than when coming from other tongues ; — all these are in 
his eloquence. 

RUFUS CHOATB: 1799-1859. 



THE LAWYERS SQUIBBED. 

I HAD informed him that some of our crew left their country on 
account of being ruined by law ; and I had already explained the 
meaning of the word ; but he was at a loss how it should come to 
pass that the law, which was intended for every man's preservation, 
should be any man's ruin. Therefore he desired to be further 
satisfied what I meant by law, and the dispensers thereof, according 
to the present practice in my own country ; because he thought 
l^ature and reason were sufficient guides for a reasonable animal, 
as we pretended to be, in showing us what he ought to do, and 
what to avoid. 

I assured his Honour, that law was a science in which I had not 
much conversed, further than by employing advocates, in vain, 
upon some injustices that had been done me : however, I would 
give him all the satisfaction I was able. 

I said, there was a society of men among us, bred up from their 
youth in the art of proving, by words multiplied for the purpose, 
that white is black, and black is white, according as they are paid. 
To this society all the rest of the people are slaves. For example, 
if my neighbour hath a mind to my cow, he hires a lawyer to prove 
that he ought to have my cow from me. I must then hire another 
to defend my right, it being agSisiitall rules of law that any man 
should be allowed to speak for himselJl^^N^ow, in this case, I, who 
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am tlie right owner, lie under two great disadvantages. First, my 
la^vyer, being practised almost from his cradle in defending false- 
hood, is quite out of his element when he^would be an advocate for 
justice, which is an unnatural office he always attempts with great 
a-wkwardness, if not with ill-will. The second disadvantage is, that 
my lawyer must proceed with great caution, or else he will be rep- 
rimanded by the judges, and abhorred by his brethren, as one that 
livould lessen the practice of the law. And therefore I have but 
two methods to preserve my cow. The first is, to gain over my 
adversary's lawyer with a double fee, who will then betray his 
client, by insinuating that he hath justice on his side. The second 
^way is, for my lawyer to make my cause appear as unjust as he can 
Toy allowing the cow to belong to my adversary ; and this, if it be 
skilfully done, will certainly bespeak the favour of the Bench. 

!N'ow, your Honour is to know, that these judges are persons 
appointed to decide all controversies of property, as well as for the 
trial of criminals, and picked out from the most dexterous lawyers, 
who are grown old or lazy ; and, having been biassed all their lives 
against truth and equity, lie under such a fatal necessity of favouring 
fraud, perjury, and oppression, that I have known some of them 
refuse a large bribe from the side where justice lay, rather than 
injure the faculty by doing any thing unbecoming their nature or 
their office. 

It is a maxim among these lawyers, that whatever has been done 
before may legally be done again ; and therefore they take special 
care to record all the decisions formerly made against common 
justice and the general reason of mankind. These, under the name 
of precedents, they produce as authorities to justify the most in- 
iquitous opinions ; and the judges never fail of directing accordingly. 
In pleading, they studiously avoid entering into the merits of 
the cause, but are loud, violent, and tedious in dwelling upon all 
circumstances which are not to the purpose. For instance, in the 
case already mentioned, they never desire to know what claim or 
title my adversary has to my cow ; but whether the said cow were 
red or black ; her horns long or short ; whether the field I graze 
her in be round or square ; whether she was milked at home or 
abroad; what diseases she is subject to, and the like ; after which 
they consult precedents, adjourn the cause from time to time, and 
in ten, twenty, or thirty years come to an issue. 
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It is likewise 'to be observed, that this society has a peculiar cant 
and jargon of their own, that no other mortal can understand, and 
wherein all their laws are written, which they take special care to 
multiply ; whereby they have wholly confounded the very essence 
of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong ; so that it will take 
thirty years to decide whether the field left me by my ancestors for 
six generations belongs to me or to a stranger three hundred miles 
off. 

In the trial of persons accused for crimes against the State, the 
method is much more short and commendable : the judge first 
sends to sound the disposition of those in power, after which he 
can easily hang or save a criminal, strictly preserving all due forms 
of law. 

Here my master interposing said, it was a pity that creatures 
endued with such prodigious abilities of mind as these lawyers, by 
the description I gave of them, must certainly be, were not rather 
encouraged to be instructors of others in wisdom and knowledge. 
In answer to which I assured his Honour, that in all points out of 
their own trade they were usually the most ignorant and stupid 
generation among us, the most despicable in common conversation, 
avowed enemies to all knowledge and learning, and equally disposed 
to pervert the general reason of mankind in every other subject of 
discourse as in that of their own profession. 

Jonathan Swift: 1667-174^ 



THE AOADEMT OP LAPUTA. 

The first professor I saw was in a very large room, with forty 
pupils about him. After salutation, observing me to look earnestly 
upon a frame, which took up the greatest part of both the length 
and breadth of the room, he said, " Perhaps I might wonder to see 
him employed in a project for improving speculative knowledge, by 
practical mechanical operations. But the world would soon be sen- 
sible of its usefulness ; and he flattered himself, that a more noble, 
exalted thought never sprang in any other man's head. Every one 
knew how laborious the usual method is of attaining to arts and 
sciences ; whereas, by his contrivance, the most ignorant person, at 
a reasonable charge, and with a little bodily labour, might write 
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books in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, mathematics, and the- 
ology, without the least assistance from genius or study." 

He then led me to the frame, about the sides whereof all his 
pupils stood in ranks. It was twenty feet square, placed in the 
middle of the room. The superficies was composed of several bits 
of wood, about the bigness of a die, but some larger than others. 
They were all linked together by slender wires. These bits of 
wood were covered, on every square, with paper pasted on them ; 
and on these papers were written all the words of their language, 
in their several moods, tenses, and declensions, but without any 
order. The professor then desired me to observe ; for he was going 
to set his engine at work. The pupils, at his command, took each 
of them hold of an iron handle, whereof there were forty fixed 
round the edges of the frame, and, giving them a sudden turn, the 
whole disposition of the words was entirely changed. He then 
commanded six-and-thirty of the lads to read the several lines 
softly, as they appeared upon the frame; and, where they found 
three or four words together that might make part of a sentence, 
they dictated to the four remaining boys, who were scribes. This 
work was repeated three or four times, and, at every turn, the 
engine was so contrived, that the words shifted into new places, 
as the square bits of wood moved upside down. 

Six hours a-day the young students were employed in this labour ; 
and the professor showed me several volumes in large folio, already 
collected, of broken sentences, which he intended to piece together, 
and, out of those rich materials, to give the world a complete 
body of all arts and sciences ; which, however, might be still im- 
proved, and much expedited, if the public would raise a fund 
for making and employing five hundred such frames in Lagado, 
and oblige the managers to contribute in common their several col- 
lections. 

He assured me that this invention had employed all his thoughts 
from his youth ; that he had emptied the whole vocabulary into 
his frame, and made the strictest computation of the general pro- 
portion there is in books between the number of particles, nouns, 
and verbs, and other parts of speech. 

I made my humblest acknowledgment to this illustrious person, 
for his great communicativeness ; and promised, if ever I had the 
good fortune to return to my native country, that I would do him 
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justice, as the sole inyentor of ibis wonderful machine ; the form 
and contrivance of which I desired leave to delineate on paper, as 
in the figure here annexed. I told him, although it were the cus- 
tom of our learned in Europe to steal inventions from each other, 
who had thereby at least this advants^, that it became a contro- 
versy which was the right owner ; yet I would take such caution, 
that he should have the honour entire, without a rivaL 

We next went to the school of languages, where three professors 
sat in consultation upon improving that of their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cuttiug polysylla- 
bles into one, and leaving out verbs and participles, because, in 
reality, all things imaginable are but nouns. 

The other project was a scheme for entirely abolishing all words 
whatsoever, and this was urged as a great advantage in point of 
health, as well as brevity. For it is plain that every word we 
speak is, in some degree, a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, 
and, consequently, contributes to the shortening of our lives. An 
expedient was therefore oflered, that, since words are only names 
for things, it would be more convenient for all men to carry about 
them such things as were necessary to express a particular business 
they are to discourse on. And this invention would certainly have 
taken place, to the great ease as well as health of the subject, if 
the women, in conjunction with the vulgar and illiterate, had not 
threatened to raise a rebellion, unless they might be allowed the 
liberty to speak with their tongues, after the manner of their fore- 
lathers; such constant irreconcilable enemies to science are the 
common people. 

However, many of the most learned and wise adhere to the new 
scheme of expressing themselves by things, which has only this 
inconvenience attending it, that, if a man's business be very great, 
and of various kinds, he must be obliged, in proportion, to carry 
a greater bundle of things upon his back, unless he can afford one 
or two strong servants to attend him. I have often beheld two 
of these sages almost sinking under the weight of their packs, like 
pedlers among us ; who, when they meet in the street, would lay 
down their loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation for an 
hour together, then put up their implements, help each other to 
resume their burdens, and take their leave. 

But, for short conversations, a man may carry implements in his 
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pockets, and under his ainns, enough to supply him; and in his 
house he cannot be at a loss. Therefore the room, where company 
meet who practise this art,^is full of aU things, ready at hand, requi- 
site to furnish matter for this kind of artificial converse. 

Jonathan Swift. 



TEANSIENOY OF EAETHLY FAME. 

The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals 
with the memory of men without distinction of perpetuity to merit. 
Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids 1 Herostratus lives 
that burnt the temple of Diana ; he is almost lost that built it : 
time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian's horse, confounded that 
of himself. In vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of 
our good names, since bad have equal durations ; and Thersites is 
like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows whether the best 
of men be known ? or whether there be not more remarkable per- 
sons forgot than any that stand remembered in the known account 
of time 1 Without the favour of the everlasting register, the first 
man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah's long life 
had been his only chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content 
to be as though they had not been ; to be found in the register 
of God, not in the record of man. The number of the dead long 
exceedeth all that live. The night of time far surpasseth the day ; 
and who knows when was the equinox 1 Every hour adds to that 
current arithmetic, which scarce stands one moment. And since 
our longest sun makes but winter arcs,® and therefore it cannot be 
long before we lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes ; ' 
since the brother of death "^ daily haunts us with dying-mementos, 
and time, that grows old itself, bids us hope no long duration; 
diuturnity ^ is a dream and folly of expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion shares 

» A winter arc is the short course of the Sun above the horizon in the Winter, when much 
the larger segment of his apparent diurnal circle is occupied with our night 

• Alluding to the custom of the Jews : who place a lighted wax-candle in a pot of ashes 
beside the corpse. 

T " Death and his brother Sleep " is an old proverbial saying. 

• Diuturnity is the Anglicised Latin word for length oftimt. 
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with memory a great part even of our living being : we slightly 
remember our felicities ; and the smartest strokes of affliction leave 
but short smart upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sor- 
rows destroy us or themselves. To weep into stones are fables. 
Afflictions induce callosities : • miseries are slippery, or fall like 
snow upon us ; which, notwithstanding, is no unhappy stupidity. 
To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a 
merciful provision in Nature, whereby we digest the mixture of 
our few and evil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsing into 
cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge 
of repetitions. 

A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of subsistency 
with a transmigration of souls. Others, rather than be lost in the 
uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede into the 
common being, and make one particle of the public soul of all 
things ; which was no more than a return into their unknown and 
Divine original again. Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, 
conserving their bodies in sweet consistences, to attend the return 
of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. 
The Egyptian mummy, which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice 
now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

There is nothing immortal but Immortality. Whatever hath no 
beginning may be confident of no end ; which is the peculiar of 
that necessary Essence that cannot destroy itself: all others have 
a dependent being, and are within the reach of destruction. But 
the sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all earthly glory ; 
and the quality of either state after death makes a folly of pos- 
thumous memory. God, who alone can destroy our souls, and hath 
assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration. But man is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths 
with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery ^ in the in- 
famy * of his nature. 

• Callosity is callousness, — a thickening and hardening of the skin, so as to produce in- 
sensibility. Often used metaphorically of the feelings or the conscience. 

^ Bravery is display, magnificence, or showy appearance. See next piece, page 367, note 2. 

* Infamy in the sense of dishonour; as death, with its sequels of decay and relapse into 
dust, is naturally regarded as the discrowning and abasement of human greatness, reducing 
all to the same level. 
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life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us. 
A small fire suf&ceth for life, great flames seemed too little after 
death, while men vainly affected precious pyres, and to burn like 
Sardanapalus ; but the wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of 
prodigal blazes, and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober 
obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not to provide wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an urn. 

While some have studied monuments, others have studiously 
declined them ; and some have been so vainly boisterous, that they 
durst not acknowledge their graves ; wherein Alaricus seems most 
subtle, who had a river turned to hide his bones at the bottom. 
Even Sulla, that thought himself safe in his urn, could not prevent 
revenging tongues, and stones thrown at his monument. Happy 
are they whom privacy makes innocent, who deal so with men in 
this world that they are not afraid to meet them in the next. 

Pious spirits, who passed their days in raptures of futurity, made 
little more of this world than the world that was before it, while 
they lay obscure in the chaos of pre-ordination, and night of their 
fore-beings. And if any have been so happy as truly to understand 
Christian annihilation, ecstasies, the kiss of the Spouse, and ingres- 
sion into the Divine shadow, they have already had a handsome 
anticipation of Heaven ; the glory of the world is surely over, and 
the Earth in ashes unto them. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE i 1605 -z68s. 



EXILES DINING IN TEE WOODS. 

Scene, — The Forest of Arden. Present the Duke, Amiens, Lords and 

others. 

EnteTy to them, Jaques. 

Duke, Why, how now. Monsieur ! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company ! 
What, you look merrily ! 

Jaq. A Fool, a Fool ; I met a Fool i' the Forest, 
A motley* Fool ; — a miserable world ! — 

* MoUey, that is, mottled, dappled, or parti-coloured, was the old badge-dress of the pro- 
fessional Fool. Jaques has just come from a chat with Touchstone, the wise and witty 
ToolotAaYouUkelt. 
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As I do live by food, I met a Fool, 
Who laid him down and bask'd him in the sun, 
And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set tenns, — and yet a motley Fool. 
Good morrow, Fool, quoth L No, Sir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool till Heaven halh sent me fortune.* 
And then he drew a dial from his poke,* 
And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 
ThtLS may we see, quoth he, Iww the world wags : 
^T is btU an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour m^ore H will he eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 
And then from hour to hour tve rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley Fool thus moral on the time. 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 
That Fools should be so deep-contemplative j 
And I did laugh, sans intermission. 
An hour by his dial. — noble Fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley 's the only wear. 

Duke. What Fool is this ] 

Jaq. worthy Fool ! One that hath been a courtier, 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair. 
They have the gift to know 't : and in his brain. 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places craram'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O, that T were a Fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Dttke, Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq. It is my only suit ;^ 

Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

* Alluding to the proverb, " Fortune favours fools." *' It will be time enough to call me 
fool, when I shall have got rich." 

* Poke is ^poueh or 'pocket. Dial is here put for what we call a vxUch, 

* A quibble between petition and dress is here intended- 
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To blow on whom I please ; for so Fools have : 

And they that are most galled with my folly, 

They most must laugh. And why, Sir, must they so 1 

The why is plain as way to parish church : 

He that a Fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

N^ to seem senseless of the bob ; ^ if not, 

The wise man's folly is anatomized * 

Even by the squandering glances of the Fool. 

Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of th' infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Buke, Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou wouldst do. 

Jaq. What, for a counter,* would I do, but good ] 

Duke, Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine ; 
And all th' embossed * sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride. 

That can therein tax any private party ] 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 

Till that the wearer's very means do ebb 1 

What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I say, the city- woman bears 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders 1 

Who can come in, and say that I mean her. 

When such a one as she, such is her neighbour 1 

Or what is he of basest function. 

That says his bravery* is not on my cost, 

7 Boh is hlcm or fhrmA. 

, AnaXfrnisKd is thoroughly exposed. Formerly much used in that sense. SqtMndering for 
random ; woi-ds spoken without any personal intentio)!. 

» About the time when this play was written, the French eounterst pieces of false money 
nsed in reckoning, were brought into use in England. 

I Embossed is protuberant or come to a head, like boils and carbuncles. The protuberant 
part of a shield was called the boss. 

• Bravery is fine, showy dress and equipage. *' He of basest function " is a tailor. The 
Poet probably had in mind the old proverb, " A tailor is but the ninth part of a nwin." Of 
coiusf t»ilor9 hAve at aU times made it a point to dress in high style. 
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Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 

His folly to the mettle of my speech ] 

There then ; how then 1 what then 1 let 's see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong'd himself : if he be free, 

Why, then my taxing like a wild goose flies. 

Unclaimed of any man. But who comes here 1 

Enter Orlando, with his sioord dratvn, 

07*1. Forbear, and eat no more ! 

Jaq, Why, I have eat none yet. 

Orl. Nor shalt not, till necessity be served. 

Jaq. Of what kind should this cock come of]* 

Buke. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy distress ; 

Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 

That in civility thou seem'st so empty 1 
Orl, You touched my vein at first ; the thomy point 

Of bare distress hath ta'en firom me the show 

Of smooth civility : yet am I inland bred. 

And know some nurture.* But forbear, I say : 

He dies that touches any of this fruit 

Till I and my affairs are answered. 
Jaq. An you will not be answered with reason, I must die. 
Duke, What would you have 1 Your gentleness shall force, 

More than your force move us to gentleness. 
OrL I almost die for food ; and let me have it. 
Duke. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 
Orl. Sneak you so gently 1 Pardon me, I pray you : 

I thought that all things had been savage here ; 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of stem commandment. But, whate'er you are. 

That in this desert * inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 

» This doubling of the preposition was not uncommon in the Poet's time. He has niany 
instances of it Thus, a little later in this piece : " The scene wherein we play in." 

* Nurture is education, culture, good-breeding. — Inland, the commentators say, is here 
opposed to upland, which meant rude, unhred. I am apt to think the me of the word giew 
ftom the fact, that up to the Poet's time all the main springs of culture wc^ cIvUity ti\ Bog- 
land were literally inland, remote from the sea. 

• Dtsert was used of any wild, uninhabited place. 
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If ever you have look'd on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church ; 

K ever sat at any good man's feast ; 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know what 't is to pity and be pitied ; 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 

In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke. True is it that we have seen better days ; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church ; 
And sat at good men's fesists ; and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender'd : 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command* what help we have. 
That to your wanting may be minister'd. 
OrL Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
.Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp'd in pure love : till he be first sufficed, — 
Oppress'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke. Go find him out. 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

Orl. I thank ye ; and be bless'd for your good comfort ! 

[ExiC. 

Duke. Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jaq. All the world 's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. As, first the infant. 
Mewling and puking, in the nurse's arms : 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then the lover, 

* That is, command, or order, for yoarself. 
24 
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Sighing like famacey with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow : Then the soldier, 
Full ol strange oaths, and bearded like the pard/ 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : And then the justice, 
In £ur round belly with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ;^ 
And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon,* 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his^ sound : Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
Re-enter Orlando, with Adam. 

Duke, Welcome : set down your venerable burden. 
And let him feed. 

OrL I thank you most for him. 

Adam. So had you need : — 

I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke. Welcome ; fall to : I will not trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes. 

Shakespeare. 



WOEDSWOETH'S POETEY. 

Mr Wordsworth appeared in good time, with a marked, origi- 
nal mirtd, an imagination filled with forms of beauty and grandeur, 
and wiCh a profound spiritual philosophy, so universally pervasive, 

t Pard is leopard. The usage was common. 

• Saws are sayings ; often so used. Modem is triUy common, fiimiliar. Men may still be 
seen overflowing with stale, threadbare proverbs and phrases, and imi^ning thenselyei 
wondrous wise. 

» The pantaloon was a stereotyped character jp the old Italian farces : it represei}te4 a 
thin, emaciated old man, in slippers. 

» His for its, the latter not being then in use, 
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so predominant, and partaking so much of system and form, that 
be may be said to have presented poetry under a new phasis. 

Yet he has such an air of thoughtful truth in his stories and 
cbaracters, and the sentiments put into the mouths of his people, 
though so elevated, have such a simplicity of expression, and so 
distinct are his descriptions and so like to what we see around us, 
that we do not stop to consider we are taken out of the world and 
daily reality into the regions of imagination and poetry. It may 
at first seem strange that the poetical interest should be so deep, 
where there is so slight a departure from plain experienoe in the 
circumstances. But it is the silent change wrought in ourselves, 
through the great depth of the sentiment and the utter and beauti- 
ful simplicity of the language, that awakens it in us. 

Mr. Wordsworth stirs up right thoughts and pure wishes within 
our minds and hearts, clears our dim imaginations, and the poetry 
of our being becomes its truth. In a certain sense, he may be said 
to have given birth to another creation. The mountains and val- 
leys, the rivers and plains, it is true, are the same, and so are the 
trees and smaller plants, and the bright passing clouds, — to our 
mere eye, they are the same as seen yesterday. But a new sense is 
opened in our hearts, and from out this new and delightful reflec- 
tions are springing up, and running abroad over the Earth, and 
twisting themselves about every little thing upon it that has life, 
and uniting its being with our being : with a higher meaning do 
they now live to us, for they have received a higher life from us. 
A moral sense is given to things; and the materials of Earth, which 
had hitherto seemed made only for homely uses, become teachers to 
our minds, and ministers of good to our spirits. 

Here the love of beauty is thoughtful, and touched with a moral 
hue ; and what we had esteemed as little better than an indulgence 
in idle imaginations is found to have even profounder and more 
serious purposes than the staid affe.irs of life. The world of ^N^ature 
is full of magnificence and beauty, and all in it is made to more 
than a single end. The fruit we feed on is pleasant to the eye too, 
that we may find in it a second and a better delight. Purifying 
and lasting pleasures are awakened within us, and happy thoughts 
and images take life. In the luxury of this higher existence we 
find a moral strength^ and from the riot of the imagination comes a 
holier calm, 
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It is true that other poets have given this twofold existence to 
creation, imbuing with a moral and intellectual being the material 
world ', but most of them have done it by rapid and short hints 
only, and with other purposes in view. But in Mr. Wordsworth 
it is a principle that pervades his whole mental structure, and 
modifies all its workings. He carries us carefully along through all 
its windings ; and, touching the strings of our hearts, their vibra- 
tions make us feel that they run upon and connect themselves with 
every thing in Nature." 

RICHARD Henry Dana: 1797- 

The Same Subject. 

Perhaps I cannot better sum up the whole matter than by 
adopting the words of a correspondent. He observes, first. That 
while Wordsworth spiritualizes the outward world more than any 
other poet has done, "his feeling for it is essentially manly. 
Nature, he always insists, gives gladness to the glad, comfort and 
support to the sorrowful. Secondly, There is the wondrous depth 
of his feeling for the domestic affections, and more especially for 
the constancy of them. Thirdly, He must be considered a leader 
in that greatest movement of modem times, — care for our humbler 
brethren ; his part being, not to help them in their sufferings, but 
to make us reverence them for what they are, — what they have in 
common with us, or in greater measure than ourselves." These are 
the tendencies breathed in every line he wrote. He took the com- 
monest sights of Earth, and the homeliest household affections, and 
made you feel that these, which men commonly take to be the 
lowest things, are indeed the highest. 

If he seldom ventures within the inner sanctuary, he everywhere 
leads to its outer court, lifting our thoughts into a region " neigh- 
bouring to Heaven, and that no foreign land." If he was not uni- 
versal in the sense in which Shakespeare was, and Goethe aimed to 
be, it was because he was smitten with too deep an enthusiasm for 
those truths by which he was possessed. His eye was too intense, 

* This is from an article in the North American Review for 1819. At that time the subject 
of it was little known save as a theme of general disparagement and reproach. Thus early 
was the venerable patriarch of our American letters to feel and own the power of Words, 
worth's genius. I think no juster recognition or happier expression of the surpassing virtue 
of his poetry has since appeared ; subsequent criticism having done little more than amplify 
and enforce the views put forth by Mr. Dana. 
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too prophetic, to admit of his looking at life dramatically. In fact, 
no poet of modern times has had in him so much of the prophet. 

In the world of Nature, to he the revealer of things hidden, the 
sanctifier of things common, the interpreter of new and unsuspected 
relations, the opener of another sense in men ; in the moral world, 
to be the teacher of truths hitherto neglected or unobserved, the 
awakener of men's hearts to the solemnities that encompass them, 
deepening their reverence for the essential soul, apart from accident 
and circumstance, making us feel more truly, more tenderly, more 
profoundly, lifting the thoughts upward through the shows of time 
to that which is permanent and eternal, and bringing down on the 
transitory things of eye and ear some shadow of the eternal, till 

We feel tlirongh all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness ; — 

this is the office which he will not cease to fulfil as long as the Eng- 
lish lasts. 

What Earth's far-off lonely mountains do for the plains and the 
cities, that Wordsworth has done and will do for literature, and 
through literature for society ; sending down great rivers of higher 
truth, fresh, purifying winds of feeling, to those who least dream 
from what quarter they come. The more thoughtful of each gener- 
ation will draw nearer and nearer and observe him more closely, 
will ascend his imaginative heights, and sit under the shadow of his 
profound meditations, and, in proportion as they do so, will become 
more noble and pure in heart. 

J. C. SHAIRP I x86& 



TAEEOW UHVISITED. 

1 From Stirling castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unraveU'd ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my "winsome marrow,"' 
" Whatever betide, we 'U turn aside. 
And see the braes of Yarrow." 

s Wituome marrow ia pleasant cmnpanion : a phrase much used in the old ballad poetry 
of Scotland. In this case, the " winsome marrow " was the poet's sister. 
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2 ** Let Yarrow folk, from Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, 't is their own ; 
Each maiden to her dwelHng : 
On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ; 
But we will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yanx)w. 

3 There 's Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us ; 

And Dryburgh, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites* sing in chorus ; 
There 's pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow : 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow 1 

4 What *s Yarrow but a river bare, 
That glides the dark hills under 1 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder." — 

Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 
My true-love sigh'd for sorrow ; 
And look'd me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

5 " 0, green," said I, " are Yarrow's holms,* 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 

Fair hangs the apple from the rock, 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path and open strath,® 
We '11 wander Scotland thorough ;^ 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 

* LintwMU is but another fonii of linnet. 

« Holm, is meadow, or a low, flat tract of rich land on the banks of a river. 

9 Strath is much the same as "holm ; low, alluvial land. 

f Through and thorough are, properly, but different forms of the same word, and the two 
were formerly used indiscriminately. Of course the old usage is here admitted for tiie 
rhyme. 
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6 Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow : 

We will not see them ; will not go, 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There 's such a place as Yarrow. 

7 Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown I 
It must, or we shall rue it : 

"We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah ! why should we undo iti® 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 

We '11 keep them, winsome marrow ! 

For when we 're there, although 't is fair, 

'T will be another Yarrow. 

8 If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly ; 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
'T will soothe us in our sorrow, 
That Earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yarrow." 

WOROS^-OifflL 



THOUGHTS OK BUEKS: 

tXTOGESTEI) NEAR HIS RESIDENCE, ON THE BANKS OF THE NITH. 

1 Too frail to keep the lofty vow 
That must have followed when his brow 
Was wreathed {The Vision^ tells us how) 
With holly spray, 

s Tarrow is a stream made classic by many dear old tales and ballads of " love and sor- 
row " ; and the poet fears that the reality will break the spell of romance, and dissipate the 
pleasing vision he has of the spot 

* The Vision, is the title of one of Bums's longer poems. A portion of it is given on page 
132, under the heading;, "The Genius of Scotland." 
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He falter'd, drifted to and fro, 
Aiid pass'd away. 

2 Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, throng 
Our minds when, lingering all too long, 
Over the grave of Bums we hung 

In social grief, — 
Indulged as if it were a wrong 
To seek relief. 

3 But, leaving each unquiet theme 
Where gentlest judgments may misdeem, 
And prompt to welcome every gleam 

Of good and fair, 
Let us beside this limpid stream 
Breathe hopeful air. 

4 Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight ; 
Think rather of those moments bright 
When to the consciousness of right 

His course was true, 
When wisdom prospered in his sight 
And virtue grew. 

5 Yes, freely let our hearts expand. 
Freely as in youth's season bland. 
When side by side, his book in hand. 

We wont to stray. 
Our pleasure varying at command 
Of each sweet lay. 

6 How oft inspired must he have trod 
These pathways, yon far-stretching road I 
There lurks his home ; in that abode, 

With mirth elate. 
Or in his nobly-pensive mood. 
The Eustic sate. 

7 Proud thoughts that image overawes ; 
Before it humbly let us pause. 

And ask of Nature, from what cause 
And by what rules 
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She trained her Burns to win applause 
That shames the schools. 

8 Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen ; 

He niles 'mid winter snows, and when 

Bees fill their hives ; 
Deep in the general heart of men 

His power survives. 

9 What need of fields in some far clime 
Where Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime, 
And all that fetch'd the flowing rhyme 

From genuine springs, 
Shall dwell together till old Time 
Folds up his wings 1 

10 Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven ; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 

With vain endeavour, 
And memory of Earth's bitter leaven, 
Effaced for ever. 

1 1 But why to him confine the prayer. 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 

With all that live 1 — 
The best of what we do and are. 
Just God, forgive 1 



Wordsworth. 



BOBEBT BTTBirS AS A HAIT. 

We love Bums, and we pity him ; and love and pity are prone 
to magnify. Criticism, it is sometimes thought, should be a cold 
business : we are not sure of this ; but, at all events, our concern 
with Bums is not exclusively that of critics. True and genial as 
his poetry must appear, it is not chiefly as a poet, but as a man, 
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that he interests and affects as. He was often advised to write a 
tragedy : time and means were not lent him for this ; bat through 
life he enacted a tragedy, and one of the deepest. "We question 
whether the world has since witnessed so atterly sad a scene; 
whether Napoleon himself, left to brawl with Sir Hadson Lowe, 
and perish on his rock " amid the melancholy main," presented to 
the reflecting mind such a " spectacle of pity and fear," as did this 
intrinsically nobler, gentler, and perhaps greater soul, wasting it- 
self away in a hopeless straggle with base entanglements, which 
coiled closer and closer round him, till only death opened him an 
outlet. 

Conquerors are a race with whom the world could well dispense ; 
nor can the hard intellect, the unsympathizrng loftiness, and high 
but selfish enthusiasm of such persons, inspire us in general with 
any affection : at best it may excite amazement; and their £eJ1, like 
that of a pyramid, will be beheld with a certain sadness and awe. 
But a true poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of 
Wisdom, some tone of the " Eternal Melodies," is the most precious 
gift that can be bestowed on a generation : we see in him a freer, 
purer development of whatever is noblest in ourselves ; his life is 
a rich lesson to us ; and we mourn his death, as that of a bene&ctor 
who loved and taught us. 

Such a gift had Nature in her bounty bestowed on us in Eobert 
Burns ; but with queen -like indifference she cast it fix)m her hand, 
like a thing of no moment ; and it was defaced and torn asunder, 
as an idle bauble, before we recognized it. To the illnstarred Bums 
was given the power of making man's life more venerable, but that 
of wisely guiding his own was not given. Destiny, — for so in our 
ignorance we must speak, — his faults, the faults of others, proved 
too hard for him ; and the spirit which might have soared, could 
it but have walked, soon sank to the dust, its glorious faculties 
trodden under foot in the blossom, and died, we may almost say, 
without ever having lived. 

And so kind and warm a soul ; so full of inborn riches of love 
to all living and lifeless things I Kow his heart flows out in sym- 
pathy over universal Nature, and in her bleakest provinces discerns 
a beauty and a meaning ! The Daisy falls not unheeded under his 
ploughshare ; nor the ruined nest of that " wee, cowering, timorous 
beastie," cast forth, after all its provident pains, to " thole the sleety 
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dribble and cranreuch cauld." The "hoar visage" of "Winter de- 
lights him : he dwells with a sad and oft-returning fondness on 
these scenes of solemn desolation : but the voice of the tempest 
becomes an anthem to his ears ; he loves to walk in the sounding 
woods, for ^^ it raises his thoughts to Him that loalketh on the vnnga 
of the windy A true poet-soul, for it needs but to be struck, and 
the sound it yields will be music ! 

But observe him chiefly as he mingles with his brother-men. 
What warm, all-comprehending fellow-feeling, what trustful, bound- 
less love, what generous exaggeration of the object loved 1 His 
rustic friend, his nut-brown maiden, are no longer mean and homely, 
but a hero and a queen, whom he prizes as the paragons of Earth. 
The rough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any Arcadian 
illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in the smoke and soil of a ' 
too harsh reality, are still lovely to him : Poverty is indeed his 
companion, but Love also, and Courage; the simple feelings, the 
worth, the nobleness, that dwell in the straw roof, are dear and 
venerable to his heart : and thus over the lowest provinces of man's 
existence he pours the glory of his own soul; and they rise, in 
shadow and sunshine, softened and brightened into a beauty which 
other eyes discern not in the highest. 

He has a julit self-consciousness, which too often degenerates into 
pride ; yet it is a noble pride, for defence, not offence, — no cold, 
suspicious feeling, but a frank and social one. The peasant Poet 
bears himself, we might say, like a king in exile : he is cast among 
the low, and feels himself equal to the highest ; yet he claims no 
rank, that none may be disputed to him. The forward he can 
repel, the supercilious he can subdue; pretensions of wealth and 
ancestry are of no avail with him ; there is a fire in his dark eye, 
under which the " insolence of condescension " cannot thrive. In 
his abasement, in his extreme need, he forgets not for a moment 
the majesty of Poetry and Manhood. . 

And yet, far as he feels himself above common men, he wanders 
not apart from them, but mixes warmly in their interests; nay, 
throws himself into their arms, and, as it were, entreats them to 
love him. It is moving to see how, in his darkest despondency, 
this proud being still seeks relief from friendship ; unbosoms him- 
self, often to the unworthy ; and, amid his tears, strains to his 
glowing heart a heart that knows only the name of friendship. 
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And yet he was " quick to learn " ; a man of keen vision, before 
whom common disguises afforded no conceabnent. His understand- 
ing saw through the hoUowness even of accomplished deceivers ; 
but there was a generous credulity in his heart. 

And so did our Peasant show himself among ns ; " a soul like 
an JSolian harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind, as it passed 
through them, changed itself into articulate melody." And this 
was he for whom the world found no fitter business than quarrel- 
ling with smugglers and vintners, computing excise dues upon tal- 
low, and gauging alebarrels ! In such toils was that mighty Spirit 
sorrowfully wasted : and a hundred years may pass on, before an- 
other such is given us to waste. 

THOMAS CARLYLB I 1795- 



OHTYALBT OF THE BLAOE: FSIHCIE. 

The Prince of Wales, who had been carried away in pursuit of 
the flying enemy, finding the field entirely clear, had ordered a tent 
to be pitched, and was reposing himself after the toils of battle ; 
inquiring still, with great anxiety, concerning the fate of the French 
monarch. He dispatched the Earl of Warwick to bring him intel- 
ligence ; and that nobleman came happily in time to save the life 
of the captive prince, which was exposed to greater danger than it 
had been duiing the heat of the action. The English had taken 
him by violence from Morbec : the Gascons claimed the honour of 
detaining the royal prisoner ; and some brutal soldiers, rather than 
yield the prize to their rivals, had threatened to put him to death. 
Warwick overawed both parties, and, approaching the King with 
great demonstrations of respect, offered to conduct him to the 
prince's tent. 

Here commences the real and truly admirable heroism of Edward : 
for victories are vulgar things in comparison of that moderation and 
humanity displayed by a young prince of twenty-seven years of 
age, not yet cooled from the fury of battle, and elated by as ex- 
traordinary and as unexpected success as had ever crowned the 
arms of any commander. He came forth to meet the captive King 
with all the marks of regard and sympathy ; administered comfort 
to him amidst his misfortunes ; paid him the tribute of praise doe 
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to his valour ; and ascribed his own victory merely to the blind 
chance of war, or to a superior Providence, which controk all the 
efforts of human force and pradence. The behaviour of John 
showed him not unworthy of this 6ourteou8 treatment : his present 
abject fortune never made him forget a moment that he was a king : 
more touched by Edward's generosity than by his own calamities, 
he confessed that, notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, his 
honour was still unimpaired, and that, if he yielded the victory, 
it was at least gained by a prince of such consummate valour and 
humanity. 

Edward ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for the 
prisoner ; and he himself served at the royal captive's table, as if 
he had been one of his retinue : he stood at the King's back during 
the meal; constantly refused to take a place at the table; and 
declared that, being a subject, he was too well acquainted with 
the distance between his own rank and that of royal majesty, to 
assume such freedom. All his father's pretensions to the crown of 
France were now buried in oblivion : John in captivity received 
the honours of a king, which were refused him when seated on the 
throne: his misfortunes, not his title, were respected; and the 
French prisoners, conquered by this elevation of mind more than 
by their late discomfiture, burst into tears of admiration ; which 
were only checked by the reflection, that such genuine and un- 
altered heroism in an enemy must certainly in the issue prove but 
the more dangerous to their native country. 

The Prince of Wales conducted his prisoner to Bordeaux ; and, 
not being provided with forces so numerous as might enable him 
to push his present advantages, he concluded a two years' truce 
with France; which was also become requisite, that he might 
conduct the captive King with safety to England. He landed at 
Southwark, and was met by a great concourse of people of all ranks 
and stations. The prisoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted 
on a white steed, distinguished by its size and beauty, and by the 
richness of its furniture. The conqueror rode by his side in meaner 
attire, and carried by a black palfrey. In this situation, more 
glorious than all the insolent parade of a Eoman triumph, he 
passed through the streets of London, and presented the King of 
France to his father, who advanced to meet him, and received him 
with the same courtesy as if he had been a neighbouring potentate 
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that had voluntarily come to pay him a Mendly visit. It is im- 
possible, in reflecting on this .noble conduct, not to perceive the 
advantages which resulted from the otherwise whimsical principles 
of chivalry, and which gave men, in those rude times, some supe- 
riority even over people of a more cultivated age and nation. 

DAVID Hume: X7Z1-1776. 



DEOAT OF OHIVALET. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never hghted 
on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she just began to move in, — glittering like the 
morning-star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. O, what a revo- 
lution ! and what a heart must I have to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation and that fall 1 Little did I dream, when she 
added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that she would ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote 
s^inst disgrace concealed in that bosom : little did I dream that 
I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and of cavaliers. I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. 

But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, 
and calculators, has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extin- 
guished for ever. Never, never more shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought 
grace of life, the che^p defence of nations, the nurse of manly sen- 
timent and heroic enterprise, is gone ! It is gone, that sensibihty 
of principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a 
wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half 
its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

This mixed syst-em of opinion and sentiment had its origin in 
the ancient chivalry; and the principle, though varied in its 
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appearance by the varying state of human affidrs, subsisted and 
influenced through a long succession of generations, even to the 
time we live in. If it should ever be totally extinguished, the loss 
I fear will be great. It is this which has given its character to 
modern Eiirope. It is this which has distinguished it under all its 
forms of government, and distinguished it to its advantage, from 
the States of Asia, and possibly from those States which flourished 
in the most brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this 
which, without confounding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 
and handed it down through all the gradations of social Hfe. It 
was this opinion which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without force or opposition, 
it subdued the fierceness of pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns 
to submit to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stem au- 
thority to submit to elegance, and gave a dominating vanquisher of 
laws to be subdued by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions which 
made power gentle and obedience liberal, which harmonized the 
different shades of life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incor- 
porated into politics the sentiments which beautify and soften 
private society, are to be dissolved by this new conquering empire 
of light and reason. All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely 
torn off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the wardrobe 
of a moral imagination, which the heart owns and the understanding 
ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of our naked, shivering 
nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be 
exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man, a queen is but a 
woman; a woman is but an animal, and an animal not of the highest 
order. All homage paid to the sex in general as such, and without 
distinct views, is to be regarded as romance and folly. Regicide and 
parricide and sacrilege are but fictions of superstition, corrupting 
jurisprudence by destroying its simplicity. The murder of a king, 
or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, is only common homicide ; and, 
if the people are by any chance, or in any way, gainers by it, a sort 
of homicide much the most pardonable, and into which we ought 
not to make too severe a scrutiny. 

EUMUNP BURKB : X738-Z797. 
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MIiriSTEEIAL PEEVEESITT. 

I THINK I can trace all the calamities of this country to the 
single source of our not having had steadily before our eyes a 
general, comprehensive, well-connected, and well-proportioned view 
of the whole of our dominions, and a just sense of their true bear- 
ings and relations. After all its reductions, the British empire is 
still vast and various. After all the reductions of the House of 
Commons, enough is yet left to furnish us, if we please, with means 
of showhig to the world, that we deserve the superintendence of as 
large an empire as this kingdom ever held. But, if we make our- 
selves too little for the sphere of our duty ; if, on the contrary, we 
do not stretch and expand our minds to the compass of their object; 
be well assured, that every thing about us will dwindle by degrees, 
until at length our concerns are shrunk to the dimension of our 
minds. It is not a predilection to mean, sordid, home-bred cares, 
that will avert the consequences of a false estimation of our interest, 
or prevent the shameful dilapidation into which a great empire 
must fall, by mean reparations upon mighty niina 

I confess I feel a degree of disgust, almost leading to despair, at 
the manner in which we are acting in the great exigencies of our 
country. There is now a bill in this House, appointing a rigid 
inquisition into the minutest detail of our offices at home. The 
collection of sixteen millions annually, — a collection on which the 
public greatness, safety, and credit have their reliance ; the whole 
order of criminal jurisprudence, which holds together society itself 
— has at no time obliged us to call forth such powers ; no, nor any 
thing like them. There is not a principle of the law and Constitu- 
tion of this country that is not subverted to favour the execution 
of that project. 

And for what is all this apparatus of bustle and terror 1 Is it 
because any thing substantial is expected from it 1 No. The stir 
and bustle itself is the end proposed. The eye-servants of a short- 
sighted master will employ themselves, not on what is most essen- 
tial to his affairs, but on what is nearest to his ken. Great 
difficulties have given a just value to economy; and our Minister 
of the day must be an economist, whatever it may cost us. But 
where is he to exert his talents 1 At home, to be sure ; for where 
else can he obtain a profitable credit for their exertion 1 It is 
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nothing to him, whether the ohject on which he works under our 
eye be promising or not If he does not obtain any public benefit, 
he may make regulations without end. Those are sure to pay in 
present expectation, whilst the effect is at a distance, and may be 
the concern of other times and other men. 

On these principles he chooses to suppose (for he does not pretend 
more than to suppose) a naked possibility, that he shall draw some 
resource out of crumbs dropped from the trenchers of penury ; that 
something shall be laid in store from the short allowance of revenue 
officers, overladen with duty, and famished for want of bread. 
From the marrowless bones of these skeleton establishments, by 
the use of every sort of cutting and every sort of fretting tool, he 
flatters himself that he may chip and rasp an empirical alimentary 
powder, to diet into some similitude of health and substance the 
languishing chimeras of fraudulent reformation. 

Whilst he is thus employed according to his policy and to his 
taste, he has not leisure to inquire into those abuses in India that 
are drawing off money by millions from the treasures of this coun- 
try, and are exhausting the vital juices from members of the State, 
where the public inanition is far more sorely felt than in the local 
exchequer of England. Not content with winking at these abuses, 
whilst he attempts to squeeze the laborious, ill-paid drudges of 
English revenue, he lavishes in one act of corrupt prodigality, upon 
those who never served the public in any honest occupation at all, 
an annual income equal to two-thirds of the whole collection of the 
revenues, of this kingdom. 

Actuated by the same principle of choice, he has now oh the 
anvil another scheme, full of difficulty and desperate hazard, which 
totally alters the commercial relation of two kingdoms ; and, what 
end soever it shall have, may bequeath a legacy of heart-burning 
and discontent to one of the countries, perhaps to both, to "be per- 
petuated to the latest posterity. This project is also undertaken on 
the hope of profit. It is provided that, out of some (I know not 
what) remains of the Irish hereditary revenue, a fund at some time, 
and of some sort, should be applied to the protection of the Irish 
trade. 

Here we are commanded again to task our faith, and to persuade 
ourselves that, out of the surplus of deficiency, out of the savings 
of habitual and systematic prodigality, the Minister of wonders will 
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provide support for this nation, sinking under the mountainous 
load of two hundred and thirty millions of debt. But whilst we 
look with pain at his desperate and laborious trifling, whilst we are 
apprehensive that he will break his back in stooping to pick up 
chaff and straws, he recovers himself at an elastic bound, and, with 
a broad-cast swing of his arm, he squanders over his Indian field a 
sum far greater than the clear produce of the whole hareditarj 
revenue of the kingdom of Ireland. 

Strange as this scheme of conduct in Ministry is, and inconsist- 
ent with all just policy, it is still true to itself, and Mthful to its 
own perverted order. Those who are bountiful to crimes will be 
rigid to merit, and penurious to service. Their penury is even 
held out as a blind and cover to their prodigality. The economy 
of injustice is, to furnish resources for the fund of corruption. 
Then they pay off their protection to great crimes and great crimi- 
nals, by being inexorable to the paltry frailties of little men ; and 
these modem flagellants are sure, with a rigid fidelity, to whip their 
own enormities on the vicarious baek of every small offender. 

EDMUND BURKE. 



PAELIAMEITT AHD PEOPLE. 

If we should be able, by dexterity, or power, or intrigue, to dis- 
appoint the expectations of our constituents, what will it avail us f 
We shall never be strong or artful enough to parry, or ta put by, 
the irresistible demands of our situation. That situation calls upon 
us, and upon our constituents too, with a voice which nfill be heard. 
I am sure no man is more zealously attached than I am to the privi- 
leges of this House, particularly in regard to the exclusive manage- 
ment of money. The Lords have no right to the disposition, in 
any sense, of the public purse ; but they have gone further in self- 
denial than our utmost jealousy could have required. A power of 
examining accounts, to censure, correct, and punish, we never, that 
I know of, have thought of denying to the House of Lords. It is 
something more than a century since we voted that body useless : 
they have now voted themselves so. 

The whole hope of reformation is at length cast upon us ; and 
let us not deceive the nation, which does us the honour to hope 
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every thing from our virtue. If cUl the nation are not equally for- 
ward to press this duty upon us, yet be assured that they all equally 
expect we should perform it. The respectful silence of those who 
wait upon your pleasure ought to be as powerful with you as the 
call of those who require your service as their right. Some, without 
doors, affect to feel hurt for your dignity, because they suppose that 
menaces are held out to you. Justify their good opinion by show- 
ing that no menaces are necessary to stimulate you to your duty. 
But, Sir, whilst we may sympathize with those in one point who 
sympathize with us in another, we ought to attend no less to those 
who approach us like men, and who, in the guise of petitioners, 
speak to us in the tone of a concealed authority. It is not wise to 
force them to speak out more plainly what they plainly mean. 

But the petitioners are violent 1 Be it so. Those who are least 
anxious about your conduct are not those that love you most. 
Moderate affection and satiated enjoyment are cold and respectful ; 
but an ardent and injured passion is tempered up with wrath, and 
grief, and shame, and conscious worth, and the maddening sense of 
violated right. A jealous love lights his torch from the firebrands 
of the furies. They who call upon you to belong wholly to the 
people are those who wish you to return to your proper home, — to 
the sphere of your duty, to the post of your honour, to the mansion- 
house of all genuine, serene, and solid satisfaction. 

We have furnished to the people of England (indeed we have) 
some real cause of jealousy. Let us leave that sort of company 
which, if it does not destroy our innocence, pollutes our honour ; 
let us free ourselves at once from every thing that can increase their 
suspicions and inflame their just resentment; let us cast away from us, 
with a generous scorn, all the love-tokens and symbols that we have 
been vain and light enough to accept, — all the bracelets, and snuff- 
boxes, and miniature pictures, and hair-devices, and all the other adul- 
terous trinkets that are the pledges of our alienation and the monu- 
ments of our shame. Let us return to our legitimate home, and all 
jars and all quarrels will be lost in embraces. Let the Commons in 
Parliament assembled be one and the same thing with the commons 
at large. The distinctions that are made to separate us are unnat- 
ural and wicked contrivances. Let us identify, let us incorporate 
ourselves with the people. Let us cut all the cables and snap the 
chains which tie us to an unfaithful shore, and enter the friendly 
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harbour that shoots far out into the main its moles and jetties to re- 
ceive us. " War with the world, and peace with our constituents." 
Be this our motto, and our principle. 

Then indeed we shall be truly great. Eespecting ourselves, we 
shall be respected by the world. At present all is troubled, and 
cloudy, and distracted, and full of anger and turbulence, both abroad 
and at home ; but the air may be cleared by this storm, and light 
and fertility follow it. Let us give a faithful pledge to the peo- 
ple, that we honour indeed the Crown, but that we belong to them ; 
that we are their auxiliaries, and not their taskmasters, — the fellow- 
labourers in the same vineyard, not lording over their rights, but 
helpers of their joy ; that to tax them is a grievance to ourselves, 
but to cut off from our enjoyments to forward theirs is the highest 
gratification we are capable of receiving. 

EDMUND BURKE. 



FAITEOTBIO ON MB. FOX. 

And now, having done my duty to the bill, let me say a word to 
the author. I should leave him to his own noble sentiments, if the 
unworthy and illiberal language with which he has been treated, 
beyond all example of parliamentary liberty, did not make a few 
words necessary ; not so much in justice to him, as to my own feel- 
ings. I must say, then, that it will be a distinction honourable to 
the age, that the rescue of the greatest number of the human race 
that ever were so grievously oppressed, from the greatest tyranny 
that was ever exercised, has fallen to the lot of abilities and disposi- 
tions equal to the task ; that it has fallen to one who has the en- 
largement to comprehend, the spirit to undertake, and the eloquence 
to support, so great a measure of hazardous benevolence. His spirit 
is not owing to his ignorance of the state of men and things ; Tie 
well knows what snares are spread about his path, from personal 
animosity, from Court intrigues, and possibly from popular delusion. 
But he has put to hazard his ease, his security, his interest, his 
power, even his darling popularity, for the benefit of a people whom 
he has never seen. 

This is the road that all heroes have trod before him. He is tra- 
duced and abused for his supposed motives, He will remember, 
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that obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the composition of all true 
glory ; he will remember, that it was not only in the Roman cus- 
toms, but it is in the nature and constitution of things, that cal- 
umny and abuse are essential parts of triumph. These thoughts 
will support a mind, which only exists for honour, under the bur- 
den of temporary reproach. He is doing indeed a great good; 
such as rarely falls to the lot, and almost as rarely coincides with 
the desires, of any man. Let him use his time. Let him give the 
whole length of the reins to his benevolence. He is now on a great 
eminence, where the eyes of mankind are turned to him. He may 
live long, he may do much. But here is the summit. He never 
can exceed what he does this day. 

He has faults ; but they are faults that, though they may in a 
small degree tarnish the lustre, and sometimes impede the march, 
of his abilities, have nothing in them to extinguish the fire of great 
virtues. In those faults, there is no mixture of deceit, of hypocrisy, 
of pride, of ferocity, of complexional despotism, or want of feeling 
for the distresses of mankind. His are faults which might exist in 
a descendant of Henry the Fourth of France, as they did exist in 
that father of his country. Henry the Fourth wished that he might 
live to see a fowl in the pot of every peasant in his kingdom. That 
sentiment of homely benevolence was worth all the splendid say- 
ings that are recorded of kings. But he wished perhaps for more 
than could be obtained, and the goodness of the man exceeded the 
power of the king. But this gentleman, a subject, Inay this day 
say this at least, with truth, that he secures the rice in his pot to 
every man in India. 

I confess, I anticipate with joy the reward of those whose whole 
consequence, power, and authority, exist only for the benefit of 
mankind ; and I carry my mind to all the people, and all the names 
and descriptions, that, relieved by this bill, will bless the labours 
of this Parliament, and the confidence which the best House of 
Commons has given to him who the best deserves it. The little 
cavils of party will not be heard, where freedom and happiness will 
be felt. There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, which 
will not bless the presiding care and manly beneficence of this 
House, and of him who proposes to you this great work. Your 
names will never be separated before the throne of the Divine Good- 
ness, in whatever language, or with whatever rites, pardon is asked 
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for sin, and reward for those who imitate the Godhead in His ani* 
yersal bounty to His creatures. These honours you deserve, and 
they will surely be paid, when all the jargon of influence and party 
and patronage are swept into oblivion. 

I have spoken what I think, and what I feel, of the mover of 
this bilL An honourable friend of mine, speaking of his merits, was 
charged with having made a studied panegyric. I don't know what 
his was. Mine, I am sure, is a studied panegyric; the fruit of 
much meditation ; the result of the observation of near twenty 
years. For my own part, I am liappy that I have lived to see this 
day ; I feel myself overpaid for the labours of eighteen years, when, 
at this late period, I am able to take my share, by one humble vote, 
in destroying a tyranny that exists to the disgrace of this nation, 
and the destruction of so large a part of the human species. 

EDMUND BURlUL 



EDHUITD BUBEE. 

Hebe lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the Universe, narrow'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient ; 
Too fond of the Eight -to pursue the Expedient : 
In short, *t was his fate, unemployed or in place, Sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

GOLDSMmL 

This is no trifler, no short-flighted wit, 
No stammerer of a minute, painfully 
Deliver'd. JN'o ! the Orator hath yoked 
The Hours, like young Aurora, to his car. 
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Thrice welcome Presence ! how can patience e'er 

Grow weary of attending on a track 

That kindles with such glory ] All are charm'd. 

Astonished ; like a hero in romance, 

He winds away his never-ending horn ; 

Words follow words, sense seems to follow sense : 

What memory and what logic ! till the strain 

Transcendent, superhuman as it seem'd, 

Grows tedious even in a young man's ear. 

Genius of Burke ! forgive the pen seduced 
By specious wonders, and too slow to tell 
Of what th' ingenuous, wliat hewilder'd men. 
Beginning to mistrust their hoastfiil guides, 
And wise men, willing to grow wiser, caught, 
Eapt auditors 1 from thy most eloquent tongue, 
Kow mute, for ever mnte in the cold grave. 

WORDSWO&TU. 



BuBKE, in his public character, found himself, as it were, in a 
Noah's Ark, with a very few men and a great many beasts. He 
felt how much his immediate power was lessened by the very 
circumstance of his measureless superiority to those about him. 
He acted, therefore, under a perpetual system of compromise, — a 
compromise of greatness with meanness; of comprehension with 
narrowness ; of the philosopher — who, armed with the twofold 
knowledge of history and the laws of spirit, as with a telescope, 
looked far around and into the far distance — with the mere men 
of business, or with yet coarser intellects, who handled a truth, 
which they were required to receive, as they would handle an ox, 
which they were desired to purchase. But why need I repeat 
what has been already said in so happy a manner by Goldsmith 
of this great man ] And if it was his fate to " cut blocks with a 
razor," I may be permitted to add that, in respect of Truth, though 
not of Genius, the weapon was injured by the misapplication. 
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OLIYEE OEOMWELL. 

What can be more extraordinary, than that a person of mean 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have some- 
times, or of mind, which have often, raised men to the highest 
dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the happiness to 
succeed in, so improbable a design, as the destruction of one of the 
most ancient and most solidly-founded monarchies upon the Earth 1 
that he should have the power or boldness to put his prince and 
master to an open and infamous death ; to banish that numerous and 
strongly-allied family; to do all this under the name and wages 
of a Parhament ; to trample upon them too as he pleased, and spurn 
them out of doors, when he grew w^ry of thenT^ to raise up a new 
and unheard-of monster out of their ashes; fo stifle that in the 
very infancy, and set up himself above all things that ever were 
called sovereign in England ; to oppress all his enemies by arms, 
and all his friends afterwards by artifice ; to serve all parties pa- 
tiently for a while, and to command them victoriously at last ; to 
overrun each corner of the three nations, and overcome with equal 
facility both the riches of the South and the poverty of the l^orth ; 
to be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a 
brother to the gods of the Earth ; to call together Parliaments with 
a word of his pen, and scatter them again with the breath of his 
mouth ; to be humbly and daily petitioned that he would please to 
be hired, at the rate of two millions a year, to be the master of 
those who had hired him before to be their servant ; to have the 
estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his disposal as was 
the little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble and liberal 
in the spending of them ; and, lastly, to bequeath all this with one 
word to his posterity ; to die with peace at home and triumph 
abroad ; to be buried among kings, and with more than regal so- 
lemnity ; and to leave a name behind him, not to be extinguished 
but with the whole world ; which, as it is now too little for his 
praises, so might have been too for his conquests, if the short line 
of his human life could have been stretched out to the extent of 
his immortal designs ] 

There would be no end to instance in the particulars of all his 
wickedness ; but to sum up a part of it briefly : What can be more 
extraordinarily wicked than for a person to endeavour not only to 
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exalt himself above, but to trample upon, all his equals and betters 1 
to pretend freedom for all men, and under the help of that pretence 
to make all men his servants 1 to take arms against taxes of scarce 
two hundred thousand pounds a-year, and to raise them himself to 
above two millions 1 to quarrel for the loss of three or four ears, 
and strike off three or four hundred heads 1 to iight against an im- 
aginary suspicion of I know not what two thousand guards to be 
fetched for the King, I know not from whence, and to keep up for 
liimself no less than forty thousand ] to pretend the defence of Par- 
liaments, and violently to dissolve all even of his own calling, and 
almost choosing ) to set up counsels of rapine and courts of murder? 
to fight against the King under a commission for him ; to take him 
forcibly out of the hands of those for whom he had conquered him ; 
to draw him into his net with protestations and vows of fidelity, 
and, when he had caught him in it, to butcher him, with as little 
shame as conscience or humanity, in the open face of the whole 
world 1 to fight against monarchy when he declared for it, and de- 
clare against it when he contrived for it in his own person? to abuse 
^perfidiously and supplant ingratefully his own general first, and 
afterwards most of those ofticers, who, with the loss of their honour 
and hazard of their souls, had lifted him up to the top of his un- 
reasonable ambitions ? to break his faith with all enemies and with 
all friends equally ? and to make no less frequent use of the most 
solemn perjuries than the looser sort of people do of customary 
oaths 1 to usurp three kingdoms without any shadow of the least 
pretensions, and to govern them as unjustly as he got them 1 to 
seek to entail this usurpation upon his posterity, and with it an 
endless war upon the nation ? and, lastly, by the severest judgment 
of Almighty God, to die hardened, and mad, and unrepentant, with 
the curses of the present age, and the detestation of all to succeed ? 

ABRAHAM COWLBY : Z6x8- X667. 



THE TEUE FINE GENTLEMAN. 

When a good artist would express any remarkable character in 
sculpture, he endeavours to work up his figure into all the perfection 
his imagination can form ; and to imitate not so much what is, as 
what may or ought to be. I shall follow their example, in the idea 
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I am going to trace out of a fine gentleman, by assembling together 
such qualifications as seem requisite to make the character complete. 
In order to this I shall premise in general, that by a fine gentleman 
1 mean a man completely qualified as well for the service and good, 
as for the ornament and delight, of society. 

When I consider the frame of mind peculiar to a gentleman, I 
suppose* it graced with all the dignity and elevation of spirit that 
human nature is capable of. To this I would have joined a clear 
imderstanding, a reason free from prejudice, a steady judgment, and 
an extensive knowledge. When I think of the heart of a gentle- 
man, I imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, 
and full of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. When I view 
the fine gentleman with regard to his manners, methinks I see him 
modest without bashfulness, frank and affiable without imperti- 
\nence, obliging and complaisant without servility, cheerful and in 
good humour without noise. 

These amiable qualities are not easily obtained ; neither are there 
many men that have a genius to excel this way. A finished gentle- 
man is perhaps the most uncommon of all the great characters in 
life. Besides the natural endowments with which this distinguished 
man is to be bom, he must run through a long series of education. 
Before he makes his appearance and shines in the world, he must 
be principled in religion, instructed in all the moral virtues, and 
led through the whole course of the polite arts and sciences. He 
should be no stranger to Courts and to camps : he must travel to 
open his mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies and inter- 
ests of foreign States, as well as to fashion and polish himself, and 
to get clear of national prejudices ; of which every country has its 
share. To all these more essential improvements, he must not foi^ 
get to add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are the lan- 
guages and the bodily exercises most in vogue ; neither would I 
have him think even dress itself beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet with men of 
probity ; there are likewise a great many men of honour to be found. 
Men of courage, men of sense, and men of letters are frequent : but 
a true fine gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is properly a 
compound of the various good qualities that embellish mankind. 
As the great poet animates all the different parts of learning by the 
force of his genius, and irradiates all the compass of his knowledge 
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by the lustre and brightness of his imagination ; so all the great 
and solid perfections of life appear in the finished gentleman, with 
a beautiful gloss and varnish ; every thing he says or does is accom- 
panied with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the admiration 
and good- will of every beholder. 

SIR RICHAJID STSBLBt 1671-1709. 



BEADIira A DANCE. 

I WAS this morning awaked by a sudden shake of the house ; and, 
as soon as I had got a little out of my consternation, I felt another, 
which was followed by two or three repetitions of the same con- 
vulsion. I got up as fast as possible, girt on my rapier, arfd 
snatched up my hat, when my landlady came up to me, and told 
me, that the gentlewoman of the next house begged me to step 
thither, for that a lodger she had taken in was run mad, and she 
desired my advice; as indeed everybody in the whole lane does 
upon important occasions. I am not like some artists, saucy, be- 
cause I can be beneficial, but went immediately. Our neighbour 
told us, she had the day before let her second floor to a very gen- 
teel youngish man, who told her he kept extraordinary good hours, 
and was generally at home most part of the morning and evening 
at study ; but that this morning he had for an hour together made 
this extravagant noise which we then heard. 

I went up stairs with my hand upon the hilt of my rapier, and 
approached this new lodger's door. I looked in at the keyhole, 
and there I saw a well-made man look with great attention on a 
book, and on a sudden, jump into the air so high, that his head 
almost touched the ceiling. He came down safe on his right foot, 
and again flew up, alighting on his left ; then looked again at his 
book, and, holding out his right leg, put it into such a quivering 
motion, that I thought he would have shaked it off'. He used the 
left after the same manner-; when on a sudden, to my great sur- 
prise, he stooped himself incredibly low, and turned gently on his 
toes. After this circular motion, he continued bent in that humble 
posture for some time, looking on his book. After this, he recov- 
ered himself with a sudden spring and flew round the room in 
all the violence and disorder imaginable, till he made a full pause 
for want of breath. 
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In this interim my woman asked what I thought : I whispered, 
that I thought this learned person an enthusiast, who possibly had 
his first education in the Peripatetic way, which was a sect of 
philosophers who always studied when walking. But, observing 
him much out of breath, I thought it the best time to master him 
if he were disordered, and knocked at his door. I was surprised 
to find him open it, and say with great civility, and good mien, 
that he hoped he had not disturbed us. I believed him in a lucid 
interval, and desired he would please to let me see his book. He 
did so, smiling. I could not make any thing of it, and therefore 
asked in what language it was writ. He said, it was one he studied 
with great application ; but it was his profession to teach it, and 
could not communicate his knowledge without a consideration. I 
ahswered, that I hoped he would hereafter keep his thoughts to 
himself; for his meditation this morning had cost me three coffee- 
dishes and a clean pipe. He seemed concerned at that, and told 
me he was a dancing-master, and had been reading a dance or two 
before he went out, which had been written by one who taught at 
an Academy in France. He observed me at a stand, and went on 
to inform me, that now articulate motions, as well as sounds, were 
expressed by proper characters ; and that there is nothing so com- 
mon as to communicate a dance by a letter. I beseeched'him here- 
after to meditate in a ground room, for that otherwise it would be 
impossible for an artist of any other kind to live near him ; and 
that I was sure, several of his thoughts this morning would have 
shaken my spectacles off my nose, had I been myself at study. 

I then took my leave of this virtuoso, and returned to my cham- 
ber, meditating on the various occupations of rational creatures. 

Joseph Addison : i^ja-tji^. 



HOMEE AND VIEGIL. 

Nothing is more absurd or endless than the common method 
of comparing eminent writers by an opposition of particular pas- 
sages in them, and forming a judgment from thence of their merit 
upon the whole. We ought to have a certain knowledge of the 
principal character and distinguishing excellence of each : it is in 
that we are to consider him, and in proportion to his degree in that 
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we are to admire him. No author or man ever excelled all the 
world in more than one facalty, and as Homer has done this in 
invention, Virgil has in judgment. Not that we are to think 
Homer wanted judgment, because Virgil had it in a more eminent 
degree ; or that Virgil wanted invention, because Homer possessed 
a larger share of it : each of these great authors had more of both 
than perhaps any man besides, and are only said to have less in 
comparison with one another. Homer was the greater genius, Vir- 
gil the better artist. In one we most admire the man, in the other 
the work. Homer hurries and transports us with a commanding 
impetuosity, Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty: Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion, Virgil bestows with a careful 
magnificence ; Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a 
boundless overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a gentle 
and constant stream. When we behold their battles, methinks the 
two poets resemble the heroes they celebrate : Homer, boundless 
and irresistible as Achilles, bears all before him, and shines more 
and more as the tumult increases ; Virgil, calmly daring like ^neafi, 
appears undisturbed in the midst of the action ; disposes all about 
him, and conquers with tranquillity. And when we look upon 
their machines, Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, 
shaking Olympus, scattering the lightnings, and firing the heavens ; 
Virgil, like the same power in his benevolence, counselling with 
the gods, laying plans for empires, and regularly ordering his whole 
creation. 

ALEXANDER POPE : x688 - 1744. 



THE SAGAOITT OP THE SPIDEE. 

I PERCEIVED, about four years ago, a large spider, in one comer 
of my room, making its web, and, though the maid frequently 
levelled her fatal broom against the labours of the little animal, 
I had the good fortune then to prevent its destruction, and I may 
say it more than paid me by the entertainment it afforded. 

In three days the web was with incredible diligence completed ; 
nor could I avoid thinking that the insect seemed to exult in its 
new abod^ It frequently traversed it round, examined the strength 
of every part of it, retired into its hole, and came out very fre- 
quently. The first enemy, however, it had to encounter, was 
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another and a much larger spider, which, having no web of its 
own, and having probably exhausted all its stock in former labours 
of this kind, (jame to invade the property of its neighbour. Soon 
then a terrible encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed to 
have the victory, and the laborious spider was obliged to take 
refuge in its hole. Upon this I perceived the victor using every 
art to draw the enemy from his stronghold. He seemed to go off, 
but quickly returned, and when he found all arts vain, began to 
demolish the new web without mercy. This brought on another 
battle, and, contrary to my expectations, the laborious spider became 
conqueror, and fairly killed his antagonist. 

. Now then, in peaceable possession of wliat was justly its own, 
it waited three days with the utmost impatience, repairing the 
breaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I could perceiva 
At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the snare, and struggled 
hard to get loose. The spider gave it leave to entangle itself as 
much as possible, but it seemed to be too strong for the cobweb. 
I must own I was greatly surprised when I saw the spider imme- 
diately sally out, and in less than a minute weave a new net round 
its captive, by which the motion of its wings was stopped, and when 
it was fairly hampered in this manner, it was seized, and dragged 
into the hole. 

In this manner it lived, in a precarious state, and Nature seemed 
to have fitted it for such a life ; for upon a single fly it subsisted 
for more than a week. I once put a wasp into the nest, but when 
the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, upon perceiving 
what kind of an enemy it had to deal with, it instantly broke all 
the bands that held it fast, and contributed all that lay in its power 
to disengage so formidable an antagonist. When the wasp was at 
liberty, I expected the spider would have set about repairing the 
breaches that were made in its net ; but those it seems were irrepa- 
rable, wherefore the cobweb was now entirely forsaken, and a new 
one begun, which was completed in the usual time. 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider 
could furnish ; wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect set about 
another. . When I destroyed the other also, its whole stock seemed 
entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. The arts it made 
use of to support itself, now deprived of its great means of sub- 
sistence, were indeed surprising. I have seen it roll up its legs 
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like a ball, and lie motionless for hours together, but cautiously 
"watching all the time ; when a fly happened to approach sufficiently 
near, it would dart out all at once, and often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow weary, and resolved 
to invade the possession of some other spider, Since it could not 
make a web of its own. It formed an attack upon a neighbouring 
fortification with great vigour, and at first was as vigorously re- 
pulsed. Not daunted, however, with one defeat, in this manner 
it continued to lay siege to another*s web for three days, and at 
length, having killed the defendant, actually took possession. When 
smaller flies happen to fall into the snare, the spider does not sally 
out at once, but very patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for, 
upon his immediately approaching, the terror of his appearance 
might give the captive strength sufficient to get loose : the manner 
then is to wait patiently till, by ineffectual and impotent struggles, 
the captive has wasted all its strength, and then it becomes a certain 
and easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three years ; every year it 
changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. I have sometimes 
plucked off a leg, which grew again in two or three days. At first 
it dreaded my approach to its web, but at last it became so familiar 
as to take a fly out of my hand, and, upon my touching any part of 
the web, would immediately leave its hole, prepared either for a 
defence or an attack. 

Oltver Goldsmith: 1739-1774. 



TAME aOLDFINOHES. 

I HAVE two goldfinphes, which in the Summer occupy the green- 
house. A few days since, being employed in cleaning out their 
cages, I placed that which I had in hand upon the table, while the 
other hung against the wall : the windows and the doors stood 
wide open. I went to fill the fountain at the pump, and on my 
return was not a little surprised to find a goldfinch sitting on the 
top gi the cage I had been cleaning, and singing to and kissing the 
goldfinch within. I approached him, and he discovered no fear ; 
still nearer, and he discovered none. I advanced my hand towards 
him, and he took no notice of it. I seized him, and supposed I 
had caught a new bird, but casting my eye upon the other cage 
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perceived my inis|ake. Its inhabitant, during my absence, had 
contrived to find an opening, where the wire had been a little bent, 
and made no other use of the escape it afforded him than to salute 
his friend, and to converse with him more intimately than he had 
done before. I returned him to his proper mansion, but in vain. 
In less than a minute he had thrust his little person through the 
aperture again, and again perched upon his neighbour's cage, kiss- 
ing him, as at the first, and singing, as if transported with the 
fortunate adventure. I could not but respect such friendship, as 
for the sake of its gratification it had twice declined an opportunity 
to be free, and, consenting to their union, resolved that for the 
future one cage shoiild hold them both. I am glad of such inci- 
dents ; for at a pinch, and when I need entertainment, the versifi- 
cation of them serves to divert me. 

WILLUM COWPER: Z73Z-z8oa 



LIFE BEPOEE THE FLOOD. 

Let our station be as retired as it may, there is no want of 
playthings and avocations, nor much need to seek them in this 
world of ours. Business, or what presents itself to us under that 
imposing character, will find us out, even in the stillest retreat, and 
pleads its importance,, however trivial in reality, as a just demand 
upon our attention. It is wonderful how, by means of such real 
or seeming necessities, my time is stolen away. I have just time 
to observe that time is short, and, by the time I have made the 
observation, time is gone. 

I have wondered in former days at the patience of the antedilu- 
vian world, that they could endure a life almost millenary, with so 
little variety as seems to have fallen to their share. It is probable 
that they had much fewer employments than we. Their affairs lay 
in a narrower compass ; their libraries were indifferently furnished ; 
philosophical researches were carried on with much less industry 
and acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not even 
invented. How could these seven or eight hundred years of life 
be supportable ? I have asked this question formerly and been at 
a loss to resolve it ; but I think I can answer it now. I will sup- 
pose myself bom a thousand years before Noah was born or thought 
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of. I rise with the Sun ; I worship ; I prepare my breakfast ; I 
swallow a bucket of goat'smilk, and a dozen good-sizeable cakes. 
I fasten a new string to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of 
about thirty years of age, having played with my arrows till he has 
stript off all the feathers, I find myself obliged to repair them. 

The morning is thus spent in preparing for the chase, and it is 
become necessary that I should dine. I dig up my roots ; I wash 
them; I boil them; I find them not done enough, I boil them 
again ; my wife is angry ; we dispute ; we settle the point ; but in 
the mean time the fire goes out, and must be kindled again. All 
this is very amusing. I hunt; I bring home the prey; with the 
skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make a new one. By this time 
the day is for spent; I feel myself fatigued, and retire to rest. 
Thus, what with tilling the ground, and eating the fruit of it, 
hunting, and walking, and running, and mending old clothes, and 
sleeping and rising again, I can suppose an hihabitant of the prime- 
val world so much occupied as to sigh over the shortness of life, 
and to find, at the end of many centuries, that they had all slipt 
through his fingers, and were passed away like a shadow. 

What wonder then that I, who live in a day of so much greater 
refinement, when there is so much more to be wanted, and wished, 
and to be enjoyed, should feel myself now and then pinched in 
point of opportunity, and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides 
of a sheet like this? Thus, however, it is, and, if the ancient 
gentlemen to whom I have referred, and their complaints of the 
disproportion of time to the occasions they had for it, will not 
serve me as an excuse, I must even plead guilty, and confess that 
I am often in haste, when I have no good reason for being so. 

William Cowper. 



THE PEOPESSION OP THE LAW. 

Endure any thing rather than the loss of character; cling to 
character as your best possession ; do not envy men who pass you 
in life only because they are under less moral and religious restraint 
than yourself Your object is not fame, but honourable fame : your 
object is not wealth, but wealth worthily obtained : your object is 
not power, but power gained fairly, and exercised virtuously. 
26 
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LoDg-«uffering is a gieat and important lesson in human life ; in no 
part of human life is it more necessary than in your arduous pro- 
fession. The greatest men it has produced have been at some 
period of their professional lives ready to faint at the long, and 
apparently fruitless, journey ; and, if you look at those lives, you 
will find they have been supported by a confidence (under God) 
in the general effects of character and industry. They have with- 
stood the allurement of pleasure, which is the first and most common 
cause of failure ; they have disdained the little arts and meannesses 
which carry base men a certain way, and no further ; they have 
sternly rejected also the sudden means of growing basely ridi, and 
dishonourably great, with which every man is at one time or another 
sure to be assailed ; and then they have broken out into light and 
glory at the last, exhibiting to mankind the splendid spoptacle of 
great talents long exercised by difficulties, and high principles never 
tainted with guilt. 

After all, remember that your profession is a lottery in which you 
may lose as weU as win ; and you must take it as a lottery, in 
which, after every effort of your own, it is impossible to command 
success : for this you are not accountable ; but you are accountable 
for your purity ; you are accountable for the preservation of your 
character. It is not in every man's power to say, I will be a great 
and successful lawyer ; but it is in every man's power to say that 
he will, with God's assistance, be a good Christian and an honest 
man. Whatever is moral and religious is in your own power. If 
fortune deserts you, do not desert yourself; do not undervalue in- 
ward consolation : connect Grod with your labour ; remember you are 
Christ's servant ; be seeking always for the inheritance of immor- 
tal Hfe. 

It is impossible in the profession of the law but that many op- 
portunities must occur for the exertions of charity and benevolence : 
I do not mean the charity of money, but the charity of time, labour, 
and attention ; the protection of those whose resources are feeble, 
and the information of those whose knowledge is small. In the 
hands of bad men, the law is sometimes an artifice to mislead, and 
sometimes an engine to oppress. In your hands it may be, frpna 
time to time, a buckler to shield, and a sanctuary to save: you. may 
lift up oppressed humility, listen patiently to the injuries of the 
wretched, vindicate their just claims, maintain their fair rights, and 
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I . show that, in the hurry of business, and the struggles of ambition, 

■ you haye not forgotten the duties of a Christian, and the feelings 
I of a man. It is in your power, above all other Christians, to 

■ combine the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove, 
I and to fuMl, with greater energy and greater acuteness, and more 
I perfect effect, than other men can pretend to, the love, the lessons, 

and the law of Christ. 

I should caution the younger part of this profession (who are 
commonly selected for it on account of their superior talents) to 
cultivate a little more diffidence of their own powers, and a little 
less contempt for received opinions, than is commonly exhibited at 
the beginning of their career: mistrust of this nature teaches 
moderation in the formation of opinions, and prevents the painful 
necessity of inconsistency and recantation in future life. It is not 
possible that the ablest young men at the beginning of their in- 
tellectual existence can anticipate all those reasons, and dive into 
all those motives which induce mankind to act as they do act, and 
make the world such as we find it to be; and though there is 
doubtless much to alter, and much to improve in human affairs, 
yet you will find mankind not quite so wrong as, in the first ardour 
of youth, you supposed them to be; and you will find, as you 
advance in life, many new lights to open upon you, which nothing 
but advancing in life could ever enable you to observe. I say this, 
not to check originality and vigour of mind, which are the best 
chattels and possessions of the world ; but to check that eagerness 
which arrives at conclusions without sufficient premises ; to prevent 
that violence which is not uncommonly atoned for in after-life by 
the sacrifice of all principle and all opinions ; to lessen that con- 
tempt which prevents a young man from improving his own under- 
standing by making a proper and prudent use of the understandings 
of his fellow-creatures. 

There is another unchristian fault which must be guarded against 
in the profession of the law, and that is, misanthropy, — an ex- 
aggerated opinion of the faults and follies of mankind. It is 
naturally the worst part of mankind who are seen in courts of 
justice, and with whom the professors of the law are most con- 
-versant. The perpetual recurrence of crime and guilt insensibly 
connects itself with the recollections of the humaii race : mankind 
are always painted in the attitude of suffering and inflicting. It 
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seems as if men were boand together by the relations of fraud and 
crime ; but laws are not made for the quiet, the good, and the just : 
you see and know little of them in your profession, and therefore 
you forget them : you see the oppressor, and you let loose your 
eloquence against him ; but you do not see the man of silent charity, 
who is always seeking out objects of compassion : the faithful guar- 
dian does not come into a court of justice, nor the good wife, nor the 
just servant, nor the dutiful son ; you punish the robbers who ill- 
treated the wayfaring man, but you know nothing of the good 
Samaritan who bound up his wounds. The lawyer who tempted 
his Master had heard, perhaps, of the sins of the woman at the 
feast, without knowing that she had poured her store of precious 
ointment on the feet of Jesus. 

SYDNEY SMITH : 1771 -xSfS- 



P0EE8T TEEES. 

I HAVE paused more than once, in the wilderness of America, to 
contemplate the traces of some blast of wind which seemed to have 
rushed down from the clouds, and ripped its way through the 
bosom of the woodlands ; rooting up, shivering, and splintering the 
stoutest trees, and leaving a long track of desolation. 

There is something awful in the vast havoc made among these 
gigantic plants ; and, in considering their magnificent remains, so 
rudely torn and mangled, hurled down to perish prematurely on 
their native soil, I was conscious of a strong movement of sympa- 
thy with the wood-nymphs, grieving to be dispossessed of their 
ancient habitations. I recollect also hearing a traveller of poetical 
temperament expressing the kind of horror which he felt in behold- 
ing, on the banks of the Missouri, an oak of prodigious size, which 
had been in a manner overpowered by an enormous wild grape- 
vine. The vine had clasped its huge folds round the trunk, and 
from thence had wound about every branch and twig, until the 
mighty tree had withered in its embrace. It seemed like Laoooon 
struggling ineffectually in the hideous coils of the monster Python. 
It was the lion of trees perishing in the embraces of a vegetable boa. 

I am fond of listening to the conversation of English gentlemen 
on rural concerns^ and of noticing with what taste and discrimina- 
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iioUf aad what strong, unaffected interest, they will discuss topics, 
which in other countries are abandoned to mere woodmen or rustic 
cultivators. I have heard a noble earl descant on park and forest 
scenery, with the science and feeling of a painter. He dwelt on 
the shape and beauty of particular trees on his estate, with as much 
pride and technical precision as though he had been discussing the 
merits of statues in his collection. I found that he had gone con- 
siderable distances to examine trees which were celebrated among 
rural amateurs ; for it seems that trees, like horses, have their estab- 
lished points of excellence, and that there are some in England 
which enjoy very extensive celebrity, from being perfect in their 
kind. 
There is something nobly simple and pure in such a taste. 
It argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature, to have this 
strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship for 
the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural economy. Jt is, if I may 
be allowed the figure, the heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy 
of liberal, and freebom, and aspiring men. He who plants an oak 
looks forward to future ages, and plants for posterity. Nothing 
can be less selfish than this. He cannot expect to sit in its shade, 
nor enjoy its shelter; but he exults in the idea that the acorn 
which he has buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty 
pile, and shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and benefiting 
mankind, long after he shall have ceased to tread his paternal 
fields. 

Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations to lift the thought 
above mere worldliness. As the leaves of trees are said to absorb 
all noxious qualities of the air, and breathe forth a purer atmos- 
phere, so it seems to me as if they drew from us all sordid and 
angry passions, and breathed forth peace and philanthropy. There 
is a serene and settled majesty in woodland scenery, that enters 
into the soul, and dilates and elevates it, and fills it with noble in- 
clinations. The ancient and hereditary groves, too, that embower 
this island, are most of them full of story. They are haunted by 
the recollections of the great spirits of past ages, who have sought 
for relaxation among them from the tumult of arms, or the toils of 
State, or have wooed the Muse beneath their shade. 

It is becoming, then, for the high and generous spirits of an 
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ancient nation to cherish these sacred groves that surround their 
ancestral mansions, and to perpetuate them to their descendants. 
Brought up, as I have been, in republican habits and principles, I 
can feel nothing of the servile reverence for titled rank, merely be- 
cause it is titled. But I trust I am neither churl nor bigot in my 
creed. I do see and feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls 
to the lot of a generous mind, may elevate that mind into true no- 
bihty. It is one of the effects of hereditary rank, when it falls 
thus happily, that it multiplies the duties, and, as it were, extends 
the existence of the possessor. He does not feel himself a mere 
individual link in creation, responsible only for his own brief term 
of being. He carries back his existence in proud recollection, and 
he extends it forward in honourable anticipation. He lives with his 
ancestry, and he lives with his posterity. To both does he consider 
himself involved in deep responsibilities. As he has received much 
from those that have gone before, so he feels bound to transmit 
much to those who are to come after him. 

His domestic undertakings seem to imply a longer existence than 
those of ordinary men. None are so apt to build and plant for 
future centuries, as noble-spirited men, who have received their 
heritages from foregoing ages. 

I can easily imagine, therefore, the fondness and pride, with 
which I have noticed English gentlemen, of generous temperaments, 
but high aristocratic feelings, contemplating those magnificent trees 
which rise like towers and pyramids from the midst of their pater- 
nal lands. There is an affinity between all natures, animate and 
inanimate. The oak, in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems 
to me to take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to assimi- 
late, in the grandeur of its attributes, to heroic and intellectual 
man. 

With its mighty pillar rising straight and direct toward heaven, 
bearing up its leafy honours from the impurities of earth, and sup- 
porting them aloft in free air and glorious sunshine, it is an emblem 
of what a true nobleman shotdd he; a refuge for the weak, — a 
shelter for the oppressed, — a defence for the defenceless ; warding 
off from them the peltings of the storm, or the scorching rays of 
arbitrary power. He who is thi% is an ornament and a blessing to 
his native land. He who is othertvise^ abuses his eminent advan- 
tages ; — abuses the grandeur and prosperity which he has drawn 
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from the bosom of his country. Should tempests arise, and he be 
laid prostrate by the storm, who would mourn oyer his fall 1 Should 
he be borne down by the oppressive hand of power, who would 
murmur at his fate 1 " Why cumbereth he the ground 1 " 

Washington irvinci 1793- !•» 



OOKDITIOKS OF HAPPIKESS. 

The art in which the secret of human happiness in a great meas- 
ure consists, is to set the habits in such a manner, that every change 
may be a change for the better. The habits are much the same ; 
for whatever is made habitual becomes smooth and easy, and nearly 
indifferent. The return to an old habit is likewise easy, whatever 
the habit be. Therefore the advantage is with those habits which 
allow of an indulgence in the deviation from them. 

The luxurious receive no greater pleasure from their dainties than 
the peasant does from his bread and cheese : but the peasant, when- 
ever he goes abroad, finds a feast ; whereas the epicure must be well 
entertained, to escape disgust. Those who spend every day at cards, 
and those who go every day to plough, pass their time much alike : 
intent upon what they are about, wanting nothing, regretting nothing, 
they are both for the time in a state of ease : but then whatever sus- 
pends the occupation of the card-player distresses him ; whereas to 
the labourer every interruption is a refreshment : and this appears 
in the different effects that Sunday produces upon the two, which 
proves a day of recreation to the one, but a lamentable burden to 
the other. 

The man who has learned to live alone feels his spirits enlivened 
whenever he enters into company, and takes his leave without re- 
gret ; another, who has long been accustomed to a crowd, or a con- 
tinual succession of company, experiences in company no elevation 
of spirits, nor any greater satisfaction than what the man of retired 
life finds in his chimney-corner. So far their conditions are equal ; 
but let a change of place, fortune, or situation separate the compan- 
ion from his circle, his visitors, his club, common-room, or coffee- 
house, and the difference and advantage in the choice and constitu- 
tion of th^ two habits will show itself. 

Solitude comes to the one, clothed with melancholy; to the 
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other it brings liberty and quiet. You will see the one fretful and 
restless, at a loss how to dispose of his time, till the hour come 
round when he may forget himself in bed ; the other easy and satis, 
fled, taking up his book or his pipe as soon as he tinds himself 
alone ; ready to admit any little amusement that casts up, or to 
turn his hands and attention to the first business that presents it- 
self ; or content, without either, to sit still, and let his train of 
thought glide indolently through his brain ; without much use, 
perhaps, or pleasure, but without Imnkeriiig after any thing better, 
and without irritation. 

A reader who has inured himself to books of science and argu- 
mentation, if a novel, a well-written pamphlet, an article of news,- 
a narrative of a curious voyage, or a journal of a traveller fall in his 
way, sits down to the repast with a relish, enjoys his entertainment 
while it lasts, and can return, when it is over, to his graver reading 
without distaste. Another, with whom nothing will go down but 
works of humour and pleasantry, or whose curiosity must be inter- 
ested by perpetual novelty, will consume a bookseller's window in 
half a forenoon : during which time he is rather in search of diver- 
sion than diverted ; and, as books to his taste are few and short, and 
rapidly read over, his stock is soon exhausted, when he is left with- 
out a resource from this principal supply of harmless amusement. 

William Paley: 1743- i8os 



THE LABOUEIITG GLASSES. 

Economy means management^ and nothing more ; and it is gen- 
erally applied to the affairs of a house and family, which affairs 
are an object of the greatest importance, whether as relating to 
individuals or to a nation. A nation is made powerful and hon- 
oured in the world not so much by the number of its people as 
by the ability and character of that people; and the ability and 
character of a people depend, in a great measure, upon the economy 
of the several families which, all taken together, make up the 
nation. There never yet was, and never will be, a nation perma- 
nently great, consisting, for the greater part, of wretched and mis- 
erable families. 

Education means breeding up, bringing np, or rearing up ; and 
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nothing more. This includes every thing with regard to the mind 
as well as the hody of the child ; hut, of late years, it has been 
so used as to have no sense applied to it but that of book-learning, 
with which, nine times out of ten, it has nothing at all to do. 

The education that I have in view is, therefore, of a very dif- 
ferent kind. You should bear constantly in mind, that nine tenths 
of us are, from the very nature and necessities of the world, born 
to gain our livelihood by the sweat of our brow. What reason 
have we, then, to presume, that our children are not to do the 
same? If they be, as now and then one will be, endued with 
extraordinary powers of mind, those powers may have an oppor- 
tunity of developing themselves; and, if they never have that 
opportunity, the harm is not very great to us or to them. Nor 
does it hence follow, that the descendants of labourers are always 
to be labourers. The path upwards is steep and long, to be sure. 
Industry, care, skill; excellence in the present parent lays the foun- 
dation of a rise, under more favourable circumstances, for his chil- 
dren. The children of these take another rise; and, by-and-by, 
the descendants of the present labourer become gentlemen. 

This is the natural progress. It is by attempting to reach the 
top at a single leap that so much misery is produced in the world ; 
and the propensity to make such attempts has been cherished and 
encouraged by the strange projects that we have witnessed of late 
years for making the labourers virtuous and happy by giving them 
what is called education. The education which I speak of consists 
in bringing children up to labour with steadiness, with care, and 
with skill ; to show them how to do as many useful things as pos- 
sible; to teach them to do them all in the best manner; to set 
them an example in industry, sobriety, cleanliness, and neatness; 
to make all these habitual to them, so that they never shall be 
liable to fall into the contrary; to let them always see a good 
living proceeding from labour, and thus to remove from them the 
temptation to get at the goods of others by violent or fraudulent 
means, and to keep far &om their minds all the inducements to 
hypocrisy and deceit. 

And bear in mind that, if the state of the labourer has its disad- 
vantages when compared with other callings and conditions of life, 
it has also its advantages. It is free from the torments of ambition, 
and from a great part of the causes of ill-health, for which not all 
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the riches in the worid and all the circumstances of high rank are 
a compensation. The able and prudent labourer is always safe, at 
the least, and that is what few men are who are lifted above him. 
They have losses and crosses to fear, the very thought of which 
never enters his mind, if he act well his part towards himseK, his 
family, and his neighbour. But the basis of good to him is, tteouiy 
and skilful labour . 

William cobbett: 1762-1835. 



BAIKT PAUL OF OHAEITT. 

MiLVERTON. For a man who has been rigidly good to be su- 
premely tolerant, would require an amount of insight which seems 
to belong only to the greatest genius. I have often fancied that 
the main scheme of the world is to create tenderness in man ; and 
T have a notion that the outer world would change, if man were 
to acquire more of this tenderness. You see, at present he is 
obliged to be kept down by urgent wants of all kinds, or he would 
otherwise have more time and thought to devote to cruelty and 
discord. If he could live in a better world, — I mean a world 
where Nature was more propitious, — I believe he would have such 
a world. And, in some mysterious way, I suspect that Nature is 
constrained to adapt herself to the main impress of the charactess 
of the average beings in the world. 

Ellesmere, These are very extraordinary words. 

Dunsford. They are not far from Christianity. 

Mtlverton, You must admit, Ellesmere, that Christianity has 
never been tried. I do not ask you to canvass doctrinal and con- 
troversial matters. But take the leading precepts : read the " Ser- 
mon on the Mount," and see if it is the least like the doctrines of 
modern life. 

Dunsford. I cannot help thinking, when you are all talking of 
tolerance, why you do not use the better word of which we hear 
something in Scripture, — charity. 

Milverton. If I were a clergyman, there is much that I should 
dislike to have to say : there is much also that I should dislike to 
have to read ; but I should feel that it was a great day for me, when 
I had to read out that short but most abounding chapter from Si 
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Paul on charity. The more you study that chapter, the more pro- 
found you find it. The way the Apostle begins is most lemark- 
able ; and I doubt if it has been often duly considered. We think 
much of knowledge in our own times ; but consider what an early 
Christian must have thought of one who possessed the gift of 
tongues or the gift of prophecy. Think also what the early Chris- 
tian must have thought of the man who possesijed " all faith." 
Then listen to St. Paul's summing up of these great gifts in com- 
parison with charity. Dunsford will give us the words. You 
remember them, I dare say. 

Dunsf<yrd, " Though I speak with the tongues of men and An- 
gels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mystery and all knowledge ; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing." 

Milverton. You will let me proceed, I know, if it is only to hear 
more from Dunsford of that chapter. I have said that the early 
Christian would have thought much of the man who possessed the 
gift of tongues, of prophecy, of faith. But how he must have 
venerated the rich man who entered into his little community, and 
gave up all his goods to the poor ! Again, how the early Christian 
must have regarded with longing admiration the first martyrs for 
his creed ! Then hear what St. Paul says of this outward charity, 
and of this martyrdom, when compared with the infinitely more 
difficult charity of the soul, and martyrdom of the temper. Duns- 
ford will proceed with the chapter. 

Dunsford, " And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing." 

Milverton, Pray go on, Dunsford, 

Dunsford, " Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth 
not ; vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth : but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away." 
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Milverton, That is surely one of the most beautiful things ever 
written by man. It does not do to talk much after it. Let us 
proceed with our walk. 

We walked on in silence for some time, until, turning home, we 
came suddenly in vieW of Donati's comet. It was that night when 
Arcturus was close to the nucleus of the comet. I think it was the 
most majestic sjght I ever saw in the heavens. 

EUeimere, And so you think, Milverton, that, if we were good 
enough for it, we should have a better world to live in ; and per- 
haps some celestial messenger, like this, instead of dripping from 
its " horrid hair " pestilence and war, " affrighting monarchs with 
the fear of change," would be the bearer of some beneficent change 
of climate. 

Milverton, My dear friend, I say nothing of the sort. Most 
presumptuous would be the man who should, with our small knowl- 
edge, prophesy minutely about the changes of Earth. But I do hold, 
and we may surely be indulged in harmless hopes of this kind, 
that, if we were better, if we were softer and kinder to one another, 
Nature would be softer and kinder to us. If you like, however, 
to keep strictly within the bounds of experience, you must own 
that, even by human agencies, the amelioration of Nature has for 
the most part proceeded at an even pace with the amelioration of 
man. 

Ellesmere made no reply ; and I was glad that he did not. I 
think even he was deeply impressed with the solemnity of the 
scene. We naturally talked of Astronomy, and of the great hopes 
which this boundless Universe holds out for man. " In my Father's 
house are many mansions,'' was the theme which I ventured to 
dweU upon. 

Sir ARTHUR HELPS! i8i8-z87S 



80KKETS. 

Triumphing chariots, statues, crowns of bays. 
Sky-threatening arches, the rewards of worth, 
Books heavenly wise in sweet harmonious lays, 
Which men divine unto the world set forth ; 
States, which ambitious minds in blood do raise, 
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From frozen Tanais unto suivburnt Gange ; 
Gigantic frames, held wonders rarely strange, — 
Like spiders* webs, are made the sport of days. 
Nothing is constant but inconstant change : 
What 's done is still undone, and, when undone, 
Into some other fashion it doth range. 
Thus goes the floating world beneath the Moon : 
Wherefore, my mind, above time, motion, place, 
Eise up, and steps unknown to Nature trace. 

HUMAN FRAILTY. 

A GOOD, that never satisfies the mind ; 

A beauty fading like the April flowers ; 

A sweet, with floods of gall that runs combined ; 

A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours ; 

An honour, that more fickle is than wind ; 

A glory, at opinion's frown that lours ; 

A treasury, which bankrupt time devours ; 

A knowledge, than grave ignorance more blind ; 

A vain delight our equals to command ; 

A style of greatness, in effect a dream ; 

A swelling thought of holding sea and land ; 

A servile lot deck'd with a pompous name, — 

Are the strange ends we toil for here below, 

Till wisest Death make us our errors know. 

NO TRUST IN TIME. 

Look how the flower, which lingeringly doth fade. 
The morning's darling late, the Summer's queen, 
Spoil'd of that juice which kept it fresh and grefen. 
As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 
Just so the pleasures of my life, being dead, 
Or in their contraries but only seen, 
With swifter speed decline than erst they spread, 
And, blasted, scarce now show what they have been. 
Therefore,- as doth the pilgrim whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way. 
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Think on thy home, my soul ! and think aright 
Of what 's yet left thee of life's wasting day : 
Thy Sun posts westward, passM is thy morn, 
And twice it is not given thee to he horn. 

WILUAU DRUMUOND: XS85-X64Q. 



THE HOITEST MAK. 

1 Who is the honest man 1 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighhour, and himself most true : 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due : 

2 Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 

Can blow 't away, or glittering look it blind : 

Who rides his sure and even trot, 
While now the world rides by, now lags behind : 

3 Who, when great trials come. 

Nor seeks nor shuns them ; but doth calmly stay 
Till he the thing and the example weigh : 

All being brought into a sum, 
What place or person calls for, he doth pay : 

4 Whom none can work or woo 
To use in any thing a trick or sleight ; 
For above all things he abhors deceit ; 

His words and works and fashion too 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight : 

5 Who never melts or thaws 

At close temptations : when the day is done. 
His goodness sets not, but in dark can run : 

The Sun to others writeth laws. 
And is their virtue ; Virtue is his Sun : 

6 Who, when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions 'sway, 
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Allows for that, and keeps his constant way : 

Whom others' faults do not defeat ; 
But, though men fail him, yet his part doth play : 

7 Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs bias, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the ill. 

This is the marksman, safe and sure, 
Who still is right, and prays to be so still. 

GEORGE HERBERT! 1593-16^ 



THE OEOWDED STEEET. 

1 Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

2 How fast the flitting figures come ! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 

3 They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest ; 
To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 

4 And some to happy homes repair. 
Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 

5 And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

6 Youth with pale cheek and slender frame, 
A»4 4r^W9 of greatness in thine eye I 
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Go'st thou to build an early uame, 
Or early in the task to die 1 

7 Keen son of trade, witL eager brow ! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare ] 
Thy golden fortunes, tower they now. 
Or melt the glittering spires in air 1 

8 Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again ] 
Who sorrow o'er th* untimely dead 1 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ] 

9 Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light ; 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 

10 Each, where his tasks or pleasures call. 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In His large love and boundless thought. 

11 These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend. 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 

w. c. Bryant : 1794 - 



THE WDfD OVEE THE OHMITEY. 

1 See, the fire is sinking low. 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 

2 Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learn'd in some forgotten June 

From a school-boy at his play^ 
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When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 

3 And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 

4 Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 

Seems to say to me, " Aspire ! " 
But the night- wind answers, " Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 

Into darkness sinks your fire ! " 

5 Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days 

Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages. 

Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 

6 And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim, 

" These are prophets, bards, and seers ; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations. 

They control the coming yeare." 

7 But the night- wind cries, " Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 

Leave no long-enduring marks ; 
At God's forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant. 

These are but the flying sparks. 
27 
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8 Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 
Like the withered leaves in lonely 

Churchyards at some passing tread." 

9 Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the iiimours of renown ; 

And alone the night-wind drear 
Clamours louder, wilder, vaguer, 
" 'T is the brand of Meleager 

Dying on the hearth-stone here 1 " 

10 And I answer, " Though it be, 
Why should that discomfort mel 

No endeavour is in vain ; 
Its reward is in the doing. 
And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain." 

Henry wadsworth Longfellow t xto;- 



THE KUIGHT OF IITDUSTBT. 

1 In Fairy Land there lived a knight of old. 
Of feature stern, Selvaggio well ycleped,* 
A rough unpolish'd man, robust and bold. 
But wondrous poor : he neither sow*d nor reap'd, 
Ne^ stoi-es in Summer for cold Winter heap*d ; 
In hunting all his days away he wore ; 
Now scorched by June, now in November steep'd, 
Now pinch'd by biting January sore, 

He still in woods pursued the libbard* and the boar. 

1 Ydeped is nn old word for is called, or is named Thomson here affects the antique lan- 
guage of Spenser. 
* Ne is an ancient substitute for twr. See page 830, note 2. 
» So the leopard was often called. 
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2 As he one morning, long before the dawn, 
Prick'd* through the forest to dislodge his prey, 
Deep in the winding bosom of a lawn, 
With wood wild fringed, he mark'd a taper's ray, 
That from the beating rain, and wintry fray. 
Did to a lonely cot his steps decoy ; 
There, up to earn the needments of the day, 
He found dame Poverty, nor fair nor ooy : 
He wedded her, and him she bore a lusty boy. 

3 Amid the greenwood shade this boy was bred, 
And grew at last a knight of muchel fame. 
Of active mind and vigorous lustyhed,* 

The Knight of Arts and Industry by name : 
Earth was his bed, the boughs his roof did frame ; 
He knew no beverage but the flowing stream ; 
His tasteful well-earn*d food the sylvan game, 
Or the Wown fruit with which the woodlands teem : 
The same to him glad Summer, or the Winter breme.* 

4 So passed his youthly morning, void of care. 
Wild as the colts that through the commons run : 
For him no tender parents troubled were. 

He of the forest seem'd to be the son ; 
And, certes, had been utterly undone. 
But that Minerva pity of him took, 
With all the gods that love the rural wonne, 
That teach to tame the soil and rule the crook ; 
Ne did the sacred Nine' disdain a gentle look. 

5 Of fertile genius, him they nurtured well 
In every science and in every art 

By which mankind the thoughtless brutes excel, 
That can or use or joy or grace impart, 
Disclosing all the powers of head and heart ; 

* To prick was often used for to ride brisJdy. From spurring the horse. 

B LuUyhed for what we should call ItistyJiood, or lustiness. See page 3S2, note 6. 

• Breme is a Saxon word, meaning/et'oe or sharp. 

7 " The sacred Nine " are the nine Muses. So those blessed girls of the olden time were 
often designated. 
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Ne were the goodly exercises spared 
That brace the nerves, or make the limbs alert, 
And mix elastic force with firmness hard : 
Was never knight on ground mote be with him compared. 

6 Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted gay 
The hunter steed, exulting o'er th^ dale, 
And drew the roseate breath of orient day ; 
Sometimes, retiring to the secret vale, 

Yclad in steel, and bright with burnished mail, 
He strain'd the bow, or toss'd the sounding spear, 
Or, darting on the goal, outstripped the gale. 
Or wheel'd the chariot in its mid career. 
Or strenuous wrestled hard with many a tough compeer. 

7 At other times he pried through Nature's store^ 
Whatever she in th' ethereal round contains, 
Whatever she hides beneath her verdan^floor. 
The vegetable and the mineral reigns ; 

Or else he scann'd the globe, those small domains 
Where restless mortals such a turmoil keep, 
Its seas, its floods, its mountains, and its plains ; 
But more he searched the mind, and roused from sleep 
Those moral seeds whence we heroic actions reap. 

8 Nor would he scorn to stoop from high pursuits 
Of heavenly truth, and practise what she taught : 
Vain is the tree of knowledge without fruits ! 
Sometimes in hand the spade or plough he caught, 
Forth calling all with which boon earth is fraught ^ 
Sometimes he plied the strong mechanic tool. 

Or rear'd the fabric from the finest draught ; 
And oft he put himself to Neptune's school. 
Fighting with winds and waves on the vex'd ocean pooL 

9 To solace then these rougher toils, he tried 
To touch the kindling canvas into life ; 
With Nature his creating pencil vied. 
With Nature joyous at the mimic strife : 
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Or to such shapes as graced Pygmalion's wife* 
He hew'd the marble ; or, with varied fire, 
He roused the trumpet and the martial fife, 
Or bade the lute sweet tenderness inspire, 
Or verses framed that well might wake Apollo's lyra 

10 Accomplished thus, he from the woods isstied, 
Full of great aims, and bent on bold emprise ; • 
The work which long he in his breast had brew'd, 
Now to perform he ardent did devise ; 

To wit, a barbarous world to civilise. 
Earth was still then a boundless forest wild ; 
Nought to be seen but savage wood, and skies ; 
No cities nourish*d arts, no culture smiled, 
No government, no laws, no gentle manners mild. 

11 A rugged wight, the worst of bnites, was man ; 
• On his own wretched kind he ruthless prey'd ; 

The strongest still the weakest overran ; 
In every country mighty robbers sway'd. 
And guile and ruffian force were all their trade : 
Life was a scene of rapine, want, and woe ; 
Which this brave knight, in noble anger, made 
To swear he would the rascal rout overthrow. 
For, by the powers divine, it should no more be so. 

12 It would exceed the purport of my song 

To say how this best Sun, from orient climes, 
Came beaming life and beauty all along. 
Before him chasing indolence and crimes. 
Still as he pass'd, the nations he sublimes. 
And calls forth arts and virtues with his ray : 
Then Egypt, Greece, and Eome their golden times, 
Successive, had ; but now in ruins gray 
They lie, to slavish sloth and tyranny a prey. 

• Pygmalion, King of Cypras, was said to have made an ivory image of a maiden so sur- 
passingly beautiful, that he fell desperately in love with it He prayed so hard to the 
goddess Aphrodite to have it inspired with life, that his prayer was granted ; whereupon he 
married the maiden. 

• BMprUe is merely an old »yncoplited form of enterprise. Used by Spenser. 
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13 To crown his toils, Sir Industry then spread 
The sweUing sail, and made for Britain's coast. 
A sylvan life till then the natives led, 

In the brown shades and greenwood forest lost, 
All careless rambling where it liked them most ; 
Their wealth the wild deer bouncing through the glade ; 
They lodged at large, and lived at Nature's cost, 
Save spear and bow, withouten other aid ; 
Yet not the Eoman steel their naked breast dismay'd. 

14 He liked the soil, he liked the clement skies, 
He liked the verdant hills and flowery plains : 
" Be this my great, my chosen isle," he cries, 
" This, whilst my labours Liberty sustains, 
This queen of ocean all assault disdains." 
Nor liked he less the genius of the land. 

To freedom apt and persevering pains, 
Mild to obey, and generous to command, 
Temper'd by forming Heaven with kindest, firmest hand. 

15 Here, by degrees, his master- work arose. 
Whatever aits and industry can frame ; 
Whatever finished agriculture knows. 

Fair queen of arts ! from Heaven itself who came, 
When Eden flourished in unspotted fame ; 
And still with her sweet innocence we find, 
And tender peace, and joys without a name. 
That, while they ravish, tranquillise the mind : 
Nature and art at once, delight and use combined. 

16 Then towns he quicken'd by mechanic arts, 
And bade the fervent city glow with toil ; 
Bade social commerce raise renowned marts. 
Join land to land, and marry soil to soil ; 
Unite the poles, and without bloody spoil 
Bring home of either Ind the gorgeous stores ; 
Or, should despotic rage the world embroil. 
Bade tyrants tremble on remotest shores, 

While o'er th' encircling deep Britannia's thunder roars. 

• JAMSS THOMSON : 1700-1748. 
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OLD FOTlilTAIlfS AND SUN-DIALS. 



What a collegiate aspect has that fine Elizabethan hall where 
the fountain plays, which I have made to rise and fall, how many 
times ! to the astoundment of the young urchins, my contempora- 
ries, who, not being able to guess at its recondite machinery, were 
almost tempted to hail the wondrous work as magic ! What an 
antique air had the now almost effaced sun-dials, with their moral 
inscriptions, seeming coevals with that Time which they measured, 
and to take their revelations of its flight immediately from heaven, 
holding correspondence with the fountain of light ! How would 
the dark line steal imperceptibly on, watched by the eye of child- 
hood, eager to detect its movement, never catched, nice as an 
evanescent cloud, or the first arrests of sleep! 

What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embowelments 
of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dulness of communication, 
compared with the simple altar-like structure, and silent heart- 
language of the old dial ! It stood as the garden god of Christian 
gardens. Why is it almost everywhere vanished 1 If its business- 
use be superseded by more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, its 
beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance. It spoke of mod- 
erate labours, of pleasures not protracted after sunset, of temperance, 
and good hours. It was the primitive clock, the horologe of the 
first world. Adam could scarce have missed it in Paradise. It 
was the measure appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring 
by, for the birds to apportion their silver warblings by, for flocks 
to pasture and be led to fold by. The shepherd ** carved it out 
quaintly in the sun " ; and, turning philosopher by the very occu- 
pation, provided it with mottoes more touching than tombstones. 

It was a pretty device of the gardener, recorded by Marvell, who, 
in the days of artificial gardening, made a dial out of herbs and 
flowers. I must quote his verses, for they are full, as all his serious 
poetry was, of a witty delicacy. They will not come in awkwardly, 
I hope, in a talk of fountains and sun-dials. He is speaking of 
sweet garden-scenes : 

What wondrous life is this I lead I 
Ripe apples drop about ray head : 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine : 
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The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach : 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass. 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass : 
Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness, — 
The mind, that ocean, where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that 's made, 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
Here, at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree*8 mossy root. 
Casting the body's vest aside. 
My Koul into the boughs does glide : 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then wets and claps its silver wings. 
And, till prepare<l for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light 
How well the skilful ganlener drew, 
Of flowers and herbs, this dial new ! 
Where, from above, the niilder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run ; 
And, as it works, th' industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such sweet aiid wholesome hours 
Be reckon'd, but with herbs and flowers ? 

The artificial fountains of the metropolis are, in like manner, fast 
vanishing. Most of them are dried up or bricked over. Yet, 
where one is left, as in that little green nook behind the South-Sea 
House, what a freshness it gives to the dreary pile ! Four little 
winged marble boys used to play their virgin fancies, spouting out 
ever-fresh streams from their innocent-wanton lips in the square 
of Lincoln's-Inn,^ when I was no bigger than they were figured. 
They are gone, and the spring choked up. The fashion, they tell 
me, is gone by, and these things are esteemed childish. Why not, 
then, gratify children, by letting them stand 1 Lawyers, I suppose, 
were children once. They are awakening images to them at least. 
Why must every thing smack of man and mannish ? . Is the world 
all grown up 1 Is childhood dead ? Or is there not in the bosoms 
of the wisest and the best some of the child's heart left, to respond 

^ Lincoln's-Inn is one of tlie old London schools where students at law studied and had 
their lodgings. Such schools were commonly called " inns-of-couit" Of course they were 
a common resort for lawyers. 
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to its earliest enchantments 1 The figures were grotesque. Are the 
stiffwigged* living figures, that still flutter and chatter about that 
area, less Gothic in appearance? or is the splutter of their hot 
rhetoric one half so refreshing and innocent as the little cool play- 
ful streams those exploded cherubs uttered ] 

Charles Lambi 1775 -1834. 



OAPTIVATIONS OF THE IEI8H. 

If an objection had been raised to the colonization of America 
or to the conquest of India, on the ground that the character of 
Englishmen would be too weak to contend succcessfully against that 
of the races with whom they would be brought into contact, and 
that they would relapse into barbarism ; such an alarm would have 
seemed too preposterous to be entertained : yet, prior to experience, 
it would have been equally reasonable to expect that the modern 
Enghshman would adopt the habits of the Hindoo or the Mohican, 
as that the fiery knights of Normandy would have stooped to imi- 
tate a race whom they despised as slaves ; that they would have 
flung away their very knightly names, to assume a barbarous equiva- 
lent; and would so utterly have cast aside the commanding features 
of their Northern extraction, that their children's children could be 
distinguished neither in soul nor body, neither in look, in dress, in 
language, nor in disposition, from the Celts whom they had subdued. 

Such, however, was the extraordinary fact. The Irish who had 
been conquered in the field revenged their defeat on the mind and 
heart of the conquerors ; and, in yielding, yielded only to fling over 
their new masters the subtile spell of the Celtic disposition. In 
vain the government attempted to stem the evil. Statute was passed 
after statute, forbidding the " Englishry " of Ireland to use the Irish 
language, or intermarry with Irish families, or copy Irish habits. 
Penalties were multiplied on penalties ; fines, forfeitures, and at last 
death itself was threatened for such offences. But all in vain. The 
stealthy evil crept on irresistibly. Fresh colonists were sent over 
to restore the system, but only for themselves or their children to 
be swept into the stream; and from the century which succeeded 

* Wigs, of a certain style, were a sort of badge-head-dress in the legal profession. 
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the conquest till the reign of the eighth Henry the strange phenome- 
non repeated itself, generation after generation, baffling the wiadom 
of statesmen, and paralyzing every effort at a remedy. 

The Eoman military colonists remained Roman alike on the 
Rhine and on the Euphrates. The Turkish conquerors caught no 
infection from Greece, or from the provinces on the Danube. The 
Celts in England were absorbed by the Saxon invaders ; and the 
Mogul and the Anglo-Indian alike have shown no tendency to assimi- 
late with the Hindoo. 

When a marked type of human character yields before another, 
the change is owing to some element of power in that other, which, 
coming in contact with elements weaker than itself, subdues and 
absorbs them. The Irish spirit, which exercised so fatal a fascina- 
tion, was enabled to triumph over the Norman in virtue of represent- 
ing certain perennial tendencies of humanity, which are latent in 
all mankind, and which opportunity may at any moment develop. 

It was not a national spirit : the clans were never united, except 
by some common hatred; and the normal relation of the chiefe 
towards each other was a relation of chronic war and hostility. It 
was rather an impatience of control, a deliberate preference for dis- 
order, a determination in each individual man to go his own way 
whether it was a good way or a bad, and a reckless hatred of in« 
dustry. 

The result was the inevitable one, — oppression, misery, and 
wrong. But in detail faults and graces were so interwoven, that the 
offensiveness of the evil was disguised by the charm of the good ; 
and the Irish vices were the counterfeit of virtues, contrived so 
cunningly that it was hard to distinguish their true texture. The 
intercourse between the sexes, except among the leading nobles, was 
rarely other than pure ; and the fidelity of the clansmen to their 
leaders was faultlessly beautiful. At the same time extravagance 
appeared like generosity, improvidence like unselfishness ; anarchy 
disguised itself under the name of liberty, and war and plunder 
were decorated by poetry as the honourable occupation of heroic 
natures. 

Such were the Irish with whom the Norman conquerors found 
themselves in contact ; and over them all was thrown a peculiar 
imaginative grace, a careless atmosphere of humour, sometimes gay, 
sometimes melancholy, always attractive, which at once disarmed 
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the hand that was raised to strike or to punish them. These spirits 
were dangerous neighbours. Men who first entered the country at 
mature age might be fortified by experience against their influence ; 
but on the young they must have exerted a charm of fatal potency. 
The foster-nurse chanted the spell over the cradle in wild passionate 
melodies. It was breathed in the ears of the growing boy by the 
minstrels who haunted the halls ; and the lawless attractions of dis- 
order proved too strong for the manhood which was trained among 
so perilous associations. 

James Anthony froudb : z8x8- 



THE HOMEBIO AOHILLES. 

The character of AchiUes, as I view it, differs from that of all the 
other heroes of poetry and romance in these respects : It is more 
intense ; it is more colossal in scale ; it ranges over a wider compass, 
from the borders of savagery to the most tender emotions and the 
most delicate refinements. Yet all its parts are so accurately grad- 
uated, and so nicely interwoven, that the whole tissue is perfectly 
consistent w;ith itself. 

The self-government of such a character is indeed very partial. 
But any degree of self-government is a wonder, when we consider 
over what volcanic forces it is exercised. It is a constantly re- 
curring effort at rule over a constantly recurring rebellion; and 
there is a noble contrast between the strain put upon his strength 
in order to suppress his own passion, and the masterful ease with 
which he prostrates all his enemies in the field. The command, 
always in danger, is never wholly lost. It is commonly re-established 
by a supreme and desperate struggle ; and sometimes, as in the first 
Assembly after the intervention of Athen^, we see the tide of passion 
flowing to a point at which it resembles a horse that has gained its 
utmost speed, yet remains under the full control of its rider. 

Ferocity is an element in his character, but is not its base. It 
is always grounded in, and springing from, some deeper sentiment, 
of which it is the manifestation. His ferocity towards the Greeks 
grows out of the intensity of his indignation at the foul wrong done, 
with every heightening circumstance of outward insult, not merely 
to him, but in his person to every principle of honour, right, and 
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justice, in the matter of Briseis ; as well as to the real attachment 
he felt for her. His ferocity towards Hector is the counterpart and 
recoil of the intensity of his passionate love for the dead Patroclus. 

Magnitude, grandeur, • majesty, form the framework on which 
Homer has projected the character of Achilles. And these are in 
their truest forms ; those forms which contract to touch the smaller, 
as they expand to grasp the greater things. The scope of this 
character is like the sweep of an organ over the whole gamut, from 
the lowest bass to the highest treble, with all its diversities of tone 
and force as well as pitch. From the fury of the first Assembly, 
he calms down to receive with courtesy the pursuivants who demand 
Briseis. From the gentle pleasui'e of the lyre, he kindles into the 
stern excitement of the magnificent Debate of the Ninth Book. 
From his terrible vengeance against the torn limbs of Hector, he 
melts into tears at the view of the discourse of Priam. The sea, 
that home of marvels, presents no wider, no grander contrasts, nor 
offers us an image more perfect according to its kind in each of its 
varj'ing moods. 

Foils, too, are employed with skill to exalt the hero. The half- 
animated bulk and strength of Ajax (who was also greatly beautiful) 
exhibit to us the mere clay of Achilles, without the vivifying fire. 
The beauty of Nireus, wedded to efleminacy, sets off the tran- 
scendent, and yet manful and heroic, beauty of Achilles ; and the 
very ornaments of gold, which in Nastes the Carian only suggest 
Asiatic luxury and relaxation, when they are borne on the person 
of the great Achaian hero, seem but a new form of tribute to his 
glorious manhood. 

William ewart Gladstone t Z809- 



SOOTT'S EEFLEOTIOITS ON HIS OWS UFE. 

Edinburgh, 1825. 
For myself, if things go badly in London, the magic wand of 
the Unknown will be shivered in his grasp. He must then, faith, 
be termed the Too-well-known. The feast of fancy will be over 
with the feeling of independence. He shall no longer have the 
delight of waking in the morning with bright ideas in his mind, 
hasten to commit them to paper, and count them monthly, as the 
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means of planting such scaurs, and purchasing such wastes ; replac- 
ing dreams of fiction by other prospective visions of walks by 

Fountain heads and pathless groves ; 
Places which pale passion loves. * 

This cannot be ; but I may work substantial husbandry, that is, 
write history, and such concerns. They will not be received with 
the same enthusiasm ; at least I much doubt, the general knowl- 
edge that an author must write for his bread, at least for improving 
his pittance, degrades him and his productions in the public eye. 
He falls into the second-rate rank of estimation ; 

While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad, 
The high-mettled racer 's a hack on the road. 

It is a bitter thought ; but, if tears start at it, let them flow. My 
heart clings to the place I have created. There is scarce a tree on 
it that does not owe its being to me. 

What a life mine has been ! — half educated, almost wholly neg- 
lected, or left to myself ; stuffing my head with most nonsensical 
trash, and undervalued by most of my companions for a time ; 
getting forward, and held a bold and clever fellow, contrary to the 
opinion of all who thought me a mere dreamer ; broken-hearted for 
two years ; my heart handsomely pieced again ; but the crack will 
remain till my dying-day. Kich and poor four or five times ; once 
on the verge of ruin, yet opened a new source of wealth almost 
overflowing. Now to be broken in my pitch of p^de, and nearly 
winged, (unless good news should come,) because London chooses 
to be in an uproar, -and in the tumult of bulls and bears a poor 
inoffensive lion like myself is pushed to the wall. But what is to 
be the end of it 1 God knows ; and so ends the catechism. 

Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me, — that is one com- 
fort. Men will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge 
their own pride in thinking that my fall will make them higher, or 
seem so at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that my pros- 
perity has been of advantage to many, and to hope that some at 
least will forgive my transient wealth on account of the innocence 
of my intentions, and my real wish to do good to the poor. Sad 
hearts, too, at Damick, and in the cottages of Abbotsford. I have 
half resolved never to see the place again. How could I tread my 
hall with such a diminished crest 1 How live a poor indebted man, 
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where I was 6iice the wealthy, — the honoured 1 I was to have 
gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive my friends. 
My dogs will wait for me in vain. It is foolish, — but the thoughts 
of parting from the^e dumb creatures have moved me more than 
any of the painful reflections I have put down. Poor things, I 
must get them kind masters ! There may be yet those who, loving 
me, may love my dog, because it has been mine. I must end these 
gbomy forebodings, or I shall lose the tone of mind with which 
^men should meet distress. I feel my dogs' feet on my knees. I 
hear them whining and seeking me everywhere. This is nonsense, 
but it is what they would do could they know how things may be. 
An odd thought strikes me : When I die, will the journal of these 
days be taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and read 
with wonder, that the well-seeming Baronet should ever have expe- 
rienced the risk of such a hitch? Or will it be found in some 
obscure lodging-house, where the decayed son of Chivalry had 
hung up his scutcheon, and where one or two old friends will look 
grave; and whisper to each other, " Poor gentleman," — "a well- 
meaning man," — "nobody's enemy but his own," — "thought his 
parts would never wear out," — " family poorly left," — " pity he 
took that foolish title." Who can answer this question ? 

Poor Will Laidlaw, — Poor Tom Purdie, — such news will wring 
your hearts, and many a poor fellow's besides to whom my prosperity 
was daily bread. 



SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote. It is true indeed that in the beginning we 
aimed not at independence. But there 's a Divinity which shapes 
our ends. The injustice of England has driven us to arms ; and, 
blinded to her own interest for our good, she has obstinately per- 
sisted, till independence is now within our grasp. We have but to 
reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why then should we defer the 
Declaration ? Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconcilia- 
tion with England, which shall leave either safety to the country 
and its liberties, or safety to his life and his own honour 1 Are 
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not you, Sir, who sit in that chair, is not. he, our veneiable col- 
league near you, are you not both already the proscribed and pre- 
destined objects of punishment and of vengeance 1 Cut off from all 
hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, while the 
power of England remains, but outlaws? 

If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on, or to give 
up, the warl Do we mean to submit to the measures of Parlia- 
ment; Boston-Port Bill and all 1 Do we mean to submit, and con- 
sent that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our country 
and its rights trodden down in the dust 1 I know we do not mean 
to submit. We never shall submit. Do we mean to violate that 
most solemn obligation ever entered into by men, that plighting^ 
before God, of our sacred honour to Washington, when, putting 
him forth to incur the dangers of war, as well as the political haz- 
ards of the times, we promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, 
with our fortunes and our lives 1 I know there is not a man here, 
who would not rather see a general conflagration sweep over the 
land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted 
faith fall to the ground. For myself, having, twelve months ago, 
in this place, moved you, that George Washington be appointed 
commander of the forces raised, or to be raised, for defence of 
American liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the 
support I give him. 

The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. And if 
the war must go on, why put off longer the Declaration of Indepen- 
depce *? That measure will strengthen us. It will give us character 
abroad. The nations will then treat with us, which they never can 
do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects in arms against our 
sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England herself will sooner treat 
for peace with us on the footing of independence than consent, by 
repealing her Acts, to acknowledge that her whole conduct toward 
us has been a course of injustice and oppression. Her pride will be 
less wounded by submitting to that course of things which now 
predestinates our independence than by yielding the points in con- 
troversy to her rebellious subjects. The fonner she would regard 
as the result of fortune ; the latter she would feel as her own deep 
disgrace. Why then, why then, Sir, do we not as soon as possible 
change this from a civil to a national war 1 And since we must 
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fight it through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all the 
benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ] 

If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not fail The 
cause will raise up armies ; the cause will create navies. The peo- 
ple, the people, if we are true to them, will carry us, and will carry- 
themselves, gloriously through this struggle. I care not how fickle 
other people have been found. I know the people of these Col- 
onies, and I know that resistance to British aggression is deep and 
settled in their hearts, and cannot be eradicated. Every Colony^ 
indeed, has expressed its willingness to follow, if we but take the 
lead. Sir, the Declaration will inspire the people with increased 
courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for restoration of privi- 
leges, for redress of grievances, for chartered immunities, held under 
a British King, set before them the glorious object of entire inde- 
pendence, and it will breathe into them anew the breath of life. 
Bead this Declaration at the head of the army ; every sword will 
be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to main- 
tain it, or to perish on the bed of honour. Publish it from the 
pulpit ; religion will approve it, a,nd the love of religious liberty 
will cling round it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send 
it to the public halls ; proclaim it there ; let them hear it who 
heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon ; let them see it who saw 
their brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and 
in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and the very walls will 
cry out in its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affaire, but I see, I see 
clearly, through this day's business. You and I indeed may rue it. 
We may not live to the time when this Declaration shall be made 
good. We may die; die, colonists; die, slaves; die, it may be, 
ignominiously and on the scaflbld. Be it so ; be it so I If it be 
the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall require the poor offer- 
ing of my life, the victim shall be ready at the appointed hour of 
sacrifice, come when that hour may. But while I do live, let me 
have a country, or at least the hope of a country, and that a free 
country. 

But, whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured, that this 
Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 
Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the brightness of 
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the future, as the Sun in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, 
an immortal day. When we are in our graves, our children wUl 
honour it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, 
with bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual return they will 
shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, 
not of agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of 
joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I 
have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this life, I am now 
ready here to stake upon it : and I leave off, as I began, that, live 
or die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my living 
sentiment, and by the blessing of God it shall be my dying senti- 
ment, Independence now, and independencs for ever. 

DANIBL WEBSTBR t iai& 



STAETIUG-POIUTS OF MAEEIAQE. 

Slips of the tongue are sometimes found very inconvenient by 
those persons who, owpig to some unlucky want of correspondence 
between their wits and their utterance, say one thing when they 
mean another, or bolt out something which the slightest degree of 
forethought would have kept unsaid. But more serious mischief 
arises from that misuse of words which occurs in all inaccurate 
writers. Many are the men who, merely from want of understand- 
ing what they say, have blundered into erroneous assertions of 
every kind, which they have afterwards passionately and pertina- 
ciously defended, till they have established themselves in the pro- 
fession, if not in the belief, of some pernicious doctrine or opinion. 

There may be an opposite fault : a man may dwell upon words 
till he becomes at length a mere precision in speech. He may 
think of their meaning till he loses the sight of all meaning, and 
they appear as dark and mysterious to him as chaos and outer 
night " Death ! Grave ! " exclaims Goethe's suicide, " I under- 
stand not the words ! " And so he who looks for its quintessence 
might exclaim of every word in the dictionary. 

They who cannot swim should be contented with wading in the 
shallows : they who can may take to the deep water, no matter how 
deep, so it be clear. But let no one dive in the mud. 

28 
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I said that Daniel fell in love with the Burgemeester's daughter, 
and I made use of the usual expression, because there it was the 
most appropriate : for the thing was accidental. He himself could 
not have been more surprised if, missing his way in a fog, and 
supposing himself to be in the Breede-straat of Leyden, where there 
is no canal, ho had fallen into the water ; — nor would he have 
been more completely over head and ears at once. 

A man falls in love, just as he falls down stairs. It is an acci- 
dent, — perhaps, and very probably a misfortune ; something which 
he neither intended, nor foresaw, nor apprehended. But when he 
runs in love, it is as when he runs in debt ; it is done knowingly 
and intentionally ; and very often rashly and foolishly, even if not 
ridiculously, miserably, ruinously. 

Marriages that are made up at watering-places are mostly of this 
running sort ; and there may be reason to think that they are even 
less likely to lead to — I will not say happiness, but to a very 
humble degree of contentment — than those which are a plain 
business of bargain and sale ; for into these latter a certain degree 
of prudence enters on both sides. But there is a distinction to be 
made here : the man who is married for mere worldly motives, 
without a spark of affection on the woman's part, may nevertheless 
get, in every worldly sense of the word, a good wife ; and, while 
English women continue to be what, thank Heaven, they are, he 
is likely to do so : but, when a woman is married for the sake of 
her fortune, the case is altered, and the chances are five hundred to 
one, that she marries a villain, or at best a scoundi'eL 

Falling in love and running in love are both, as everybody 
knows, common enough; and yet less so than what I shall call 
catching love. Where the love is imprudent, that is to say, where 
there is some just prudential cause or impediment why the two 
parties should not be joined together in holy matrimony, there is 
generally some degree of culpable imprudence in catching it, because 
the danger is always to be apprehended, and may in most cases be 
avoided. But sometimes the circumstances may be such as leave 
no roomfor censure, even when there may be most cause for com- 
passion; and under such circumstances our friend took a severe 
affection of this kind. The story is a melancholy one, and I shall 
not relate it in this place. 

The rarest, and surely the happiest marriages are between those 
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who have grown in love. Take the description of such a love in 
its rise and progress, ye thousands and tens of thousands who have 
what is called a taste for poetry, — take it in the sweet words of 
one of the sweetest and teuderest of English poets ; and if ye doubt, 
upon the strength of my opinion, whether Daniel deserved such 
praise, ask Leigh Hunt, or the Laureate, or Wordsworth, or Charles 
LAmb : 

Ah ! I remember well, ~ and how can I 

But evermore remember weU ? — when first 

Our flame began ; when scarce we knew what was 

The flame we felt ; whenas we sat and sigh'd, 

And look'd upon each other, and conceived • 

Not what we ail'd, — yet something we did ail ; 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well ; 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look ; and thus, 

In that first garden of our simpleness, 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 

To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah ! how then 

Would she with graver looks, with sweet stem brow, 

Check my presumption and my forwardness ! 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 

What she would have me, yet not have me know. 

Robert Southbv: 1774 -1849. 



APOSTEOPHE TO THE OOEAIT. 

1 Roll on, thou deep and dark hlue ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, -- his control 
Stops with the shore : upon the watery plain, 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man*s ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with hubhling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

2 The armaments, which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
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Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike th' Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

3 Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee : 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, — what are they 1 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play. 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

4 Thou glorious mirror, where th* Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed, — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the toiTid clime 
Dark heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime, — 
The image of Eternity, — the throne 
Of the Invisible : even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made : each zone 
Obeys thee : thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

5 And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers, — they to me 
Were a delight ; and, if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, 't was a pleasing fear ; 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, — as I do here. 

Lord Byxon : 1788-1834. 
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THE FUITBBAL OF JULIUS OJESAB. 



r 

■ Scene — The Forum in Rome, Present Antony and a throng of Citizens, 

■ with CiESAR's body, 

I 1 Cit, Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

I 3 Cit. Let him go up into the public chair ; 

I We '11 hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 

J!nt. For Brutus' sake, I am beholding to you. [Gaei up, 

4 Cit, What does he say of Brutus 1 

3 Cit He says, for Brutus' sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 
I 4 Cit, T were best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

! 1 Cit, This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3 Cit. Nay, that 's certain : 

We 're bless'd, that Rome is rid of him. 
2 Cit, Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 
Jnt. You gentle Romans, — 

Citizens, Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant, Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears : 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones : 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious 1 

When that the poor have cried, Coesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 
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Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man.' 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition 1 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am, to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for himi — 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there A^ith Csesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1 Cit Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

2 Cit If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

3 Cit, Has he not, masters 1 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 Cit. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take the crown ; 
Therefore *t is certain he was not ambitious. 

1 Cit If it be found so, some will dear abide it.* 

2 Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3 Cit. There *s not a nobler man in Eome than -Antony. 

4 Cit. Now mark him ; he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters, if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honoumble men. 

I will not do them wrong : I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

* These repetitions of honourable man are intensely ironical ; but the irony should bo 
studiously kept out of the voice in pronouncing them. 

* To ahid€ or aby a thing, is to sufftrfbr it, or to pay for it 
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But here *s a parchment with the seal of Caesar, — 

I found it in his closet, — 't is his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins* in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 
4 Cit. We '11 hear the will : read it, Mark Antony, 
Citizens, The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar's wilL 
Ant Have patience, gentle friends ; I must not read it : 

It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 

And, being men, hearmg the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 

T is good you know not that you are his heirs; 

For, if you should, 0, what would come of it ! 
4 Cit, Head the will ! we '11 hear it, Antony ; 

You shall read us the will, — Caesar's will ! 
Ant, Will you be patient ] will you stay awhile 1 

I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar ; I do fear it. 
4 Cit, They were traitors : honourable men ! 
Citizens, The will ! the testament ! 

2 Cit, They were villains, murderers. The will ! read the will ! 
Ant, You will compel me, then, to read the will 1 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend 1 and will you give me leave ? 
Citizens, Come down. [He comes down 

2 Of, Descend. 

3 Cit, You shall have leave. 

4 Cit, A ring ! stand round. 

1 Cit. Stand from the hearse ; stand from the body. 

2 Cit. Room for Antony ! — most noble Antony I 

* Napkin and Handkerchief were used Indiflerently. 
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Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far' o£El 

Citizens. Stand back ; room ! bear back. 

Ant. K you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
T was on a Summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look, in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cflesar followed it, — 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved* 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : ' 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muiHing up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar felL 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
0, now you weep ! and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded 1 Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with® traitors. 

1 Cit, O piteous spectacle ! 

2 Git noble Caesar ! 

3 Cit. woeful day ! 

4 Cit. traitors, villains ! 

1 Cit. most bloody sight ! 

2 Cit. We will be reveng'd. 

« Resolved in the sense of informed or assured. 

^ Angel here means, his counterpart, genius, or dearer self. 

• The Poet has many like instances of with used instead of by. 
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Citizens. Revenge, — about, — seek, — burn, — iire, — kill, — 
slay, — let not a traitor live ! 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

1 Cit Peace there ! hear the noble Antony. 

2 CiU We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, we *11 die with him. 
Jnt. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable : 

What private griefs® they have, alas, I know not. 

That made them do 't ; they 're wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

Tliat love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit,^ nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Citizem. We'll mutiny. 
1 Cit We '11 burn the house of Brutus. 

3 Cit Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
Citizens, Peace, ho ! hear Antony ; most noble Antony. 
Ant, Why, friends, you go to do you kno\y not what. 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves 1 

Alas, you know not ; I must tell you, then : 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Citizens, Most true ; the will ! — let 's stay, and hear the will. 
Ant Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 

• Grief for that which causes grief; that is, grievance. 

* Wit formerly me&at understanding, and was so used by all writers. 
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To every Koman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2 Cit, Most noble Caesar ! — we '11 revenge his dotth. 

3 Git O, royal Caesar ! 
Ant Hear mo with patience. 
Citizens, Peace, ho ! 

Ant Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber : he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another 1 

1 Cit, Never, never. — Come, away, away I 
We '11 bum his body in the holy place. 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

2 Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

3 Cit, Pluck down benches. 

4 Cit Pluck down forms,* windows, any thing. 

[Exeunt Citizens, vxL&i, the body. 
Ant, Now let it work : — Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 



THE soirirET. 

Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frown'd. 

Mindless of its just honours : with this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief : 

The Sonnet glitter'd a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crown'd 

His visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp. 

It cheer'd mild Spenser, call'd from Fairyland 

To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 

» Forms is here put for long seats ; much the same as hencJies. 
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Fell round the path of Milton, in bis hand 

The thing became a trumpet ; whence ho blew 

Soul-animating strains, — alas, too few ! 

Wordsworth. 

Sonnets by Shakespeare. 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
^nd look upon myself, and curse my fate ; 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 
Desiring this man's art and that man's scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising ; 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state. 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven's gate : 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 



When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste : 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night. 

And weep afresh love's long-since-cancell'd woe, 

And moan th' expense of many a vanish'd sight. 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 

The sad account of fore-bemoankl moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before ; 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 
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Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden &ce the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack * on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide^-- 
Stealing unseen to West with this disgrace 
Even so my sun one early mom did shine. 
With all-triumphant splendour on my"brow^ 
But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine ; * 
The region cloud* hath mask'd him froni'me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's Sun staineth. 



From you have I been absent in the Spring, 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 

That heavy Saturn* laugh'd and leap'd with him : 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any. Summer's story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 

N©r did I wonder at the lily's white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but fleeting figures of delight, 

Drawn after you ; you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem'd it Winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play; 



O, FOR my sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 
That did not better for ray life provide 

* Back, as the word is here used, properly means the highest and lightest clouds ; but was 
sometimes put for any cloud. 

* The " region cloud " is the cloud of the sky. Shakespeare repeatedly uses region in this 
way. 

* Saturn was the dull, melancholy god, and the planet was commonly represented as of 
the same complexion. See page 26, note 6. 
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Than public means, whici\ public manners breeds ! 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renew'd, 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel* 'gainst my strong infection : 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me, then, dear friend ; and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to care me. 



Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments : love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

0, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth 's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love 's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Sonnets by Spenser. 

The weary year his race now hf^ving run. 
The new begins his compass'd course anew : 
With show of morning mild he hath begun. 
Betokening peace and plenty to ensue. 
So let us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 
The old year's sins forepast let us eschew, 
And fly the faults with which we did oifend : 

• Eisel is an old word for vinegar; which was thought to be strongly disinfectant, and was 
used as a preventive of contagion. 
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Then shall the new year's joy forth freshly send, 
Into the glooming world, his gladsome ray ; 
And all these storms which now his beauty blend 
Shall turn to calms, and timely clear away. 
So, likewise, love, cheer you your heavy spright, 
And change old year's annoy to new delight 



The doubt which ye misdeem, fair love, is vain, 

That fondly fear to lose your liberty ; 

When, losing one, two liberties ye gain. 

Arid make him bound that bondage erst did fly. 

Sweet be the bonds the which true love doth tie^ 

Without constraint, or dread of any ill : 

The gentle bird feels no captivity 

Within her cage ; but sings, and feeds her fill. 

There pride dare not approach, nor discord spill 

The league 'twixt them that loyal love hath bound ■, 

But simple Truth and mutual Good-will 

Seek, with sweet peace, to salve each other's wound : 

There Faith doth fearless dwell in brazen tower. 

And spotless Pleasure builds her sacred bower. 

Sonnets by Milton. 

I DID but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs ; 
As when those hinds that were transform'd to frogs 
Rail'd at Latona's twin-bom progeny. 
Which after held the Sun and Moon in fee.' 
But this is got by casting pearl to hogs ; 
'^hat bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean when they cry liberty ; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good : 

f Latona's twins were Apollo and Diana, Zeus, or Jupiter, being tlieir father. Of these 
remarkable offspring, the former became the Sun-god, the latter the Moon-goddess. — To 
hold a thing in fee ia to have possession of it, to own it 
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But from that mark how far they rove we see, 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood. 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 

Avenge, Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold : 
Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Ileaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all th* Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learn'd Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

TO MR LAWRENCE. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining 1 Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fre^h attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sow*d nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice. 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air 1 
He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

TO CTRIAC SKINNER 

Cyriac, this three years' day, these eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
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Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of Sun, or M6on, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot- 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Eight onward. What supports me, dost thou ask 1 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 

In liberty's defence, — my noble tAsk, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask, 

Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 

Sonnets by Wordsworth. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We Ve given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the Moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gather'd now like sleepiug flowers, — 
For this, for every thing, we 're out of tune ; 
It moves us not. — Great God ! I 'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

CANUTE. 

A PLEASANT music floats along the mere,' 

From monks in Ely chanting service high, 

While-as Caniite the King is ro\ving by : 

" My oarsmen," quoth the mighty King, " draw near, 

That we the sweet song of the monks may hear ! " 

He listens, (all past conquests and all schemes 

Of future vanishing like empty dreams,) 

Heart-touch'd, and haply not without a tear. 

The royal Minstrel, ere the choir is still, 

• Men, in some parts of England, is usQd for lake or pool. 
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While his free harge skims the smooth flood along, 
Gives to that rapture an accordant rhyme.* 
suffering Earth ! he thankful ; sternest clime 
And rudest age are suhject to the thrill 
Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 

CX)MP0SED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGR 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sig^it so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did Sun more beautifully steep, 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

EXTINCTION OP THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC, 1801. 

Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 
She was a maiden City, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 
And what if she liad seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day : 

• Of course rhyme is here put for a song, or something written in rhyme. Rapture is an 
instance of Metonymy, or of putting the effect for the cause. The meaning is, the King's 
Minstrel, while sailing along, struck up a fitting response to the song of the monks. — This 
sonnet is among the finest in the language. Observe how the sound echoes the sense, in 
the tauth line ; or how the movement of the baige is imaged in tlie flow of the verse. 

89 
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Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 

ON THE SUBJUGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 1802. 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music. Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven. 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee^ , 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, O, cleave to that which still is left ; 

For, high-soul*d Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before. 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! 



Friend ! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest. 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom ! We must run glittering like a brook 
In th' open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
^0 grandeur now in Nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 
Plain living and high thinking are no more : 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; ovfr peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 

NOVEMBER, 1806. 

Another year ! — another deadly blow ! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown ! * 

» Referring, probably, to Prussia, which was laid prostrate in the dust by the battle of 
Jena, October 14, 1806. There was now no power left on the Continent, that could make 
head against Bonaparte. 
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And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
*T is well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropp'd, or be laid low. 
dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if. they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 

HEROISM OF THE TYROLESE, 1809. 

Advance, come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 

Dear Liberty ! stern Nymph of soul untamed ; 

Sweet Nymph, 0, rightly of the mountains named!' 

Through the long chain of Alps from mound to mound, 

And o*er th' eternal snows, like Echo, bound ; 

Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 

Have roused her from her sleep ; and forest-lawn. 

Cliffs, woods, and caves her viewdess steps resound, 

And babble of her pastime ! — On, dread Power ! 

With such invisible motion speed thy flight, 

Tlirough hanging clouds, from craggy height to height, 

Through the green vales and through the herdsman's bower, 

That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, 

Here, there, and in all places at one hour. 

INDIGNATION OF A HIGH-MINDED SPANIARD, 1810. 

We can endure that he should waste our lands. 

Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 

Eeturn us to the dust from which we came ; 

Such food a tyrant's appetite demands : 

And we can brook the thought that by his hands 

Spain may be overpowered, and he possess. 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness 

Where all the brave lie dead. But when of bands 

21 So by Milton in U Allegro, 136 : " Lead with thee the mountain nymph, sweet Liberty." 
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Which ha will break for us he dares to speak, 

Of benefits, and of a futuie day 

When our enlightened minds shall bless his sway;* 

Then, the stiain'd heart of fortitude proves weak j 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 

That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to bear. 

THE FRENCH ABMT IN RUSSIA, 1812. 

Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King ! 

And ye mild Seasons, — in a sunny clime, 

Midway on some high hill, while father Time 

Looks on delighted, — meet in festal ring. 

And loud and long of Winter's triumph sing ! 

Sing ye, with blossoms crown'd, and fruits, and flowers. 

Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers. 

And the dire flapping of his hoary wing ! 

Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass ; 

With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain ; 

Whisper it to the billows of the main, 

And to th* aerial zephyrs as they pass, 

That old decrepit Winter — he hath slain 

That host which rendered all your bounties vain ! 

* Napoleon was always promising freedom and progress to the nations be invaded, pro- 
vided they would put their necks under his foot But the promise always ended in his 
fleecing them« skinning them, and picking their hones. 



THE END. 
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4. Shakespeare's Art, discussing under this head. Nature and 

Use of Art, Principles of Art, Dramatic Composition, 
Characterization, Humour, Style, Moral Spirit. 

5. Shakespeare^ s Characters, containing critical discourses on 

twenty-five of the Plays. 



Edwin P. Whipple, Boston : The 
name of Henry N. Hudson is perma- 
nently connected with the most thought- 
ful and intelligent interpretative criti- 
cism which has, during the present 
century, been written, either in English 
or German, on the man whom the cold 
and cautious Hallam called " the great- 
. est name in all literature." Mr. Hud- 
son has devoted twenty or thirty years 
to the task. The ripest result of his 
long labors is contained in two vol- 
umes, entitled "Shakespeare's Life, 
Art, and Characters." Mr. Hudson 
has none of the pedantry of many stu- 
dents of Shakespearian lore, while he 
is brimful of its substance and spirit. 
He writes boldly and independently, 
but he is not self-opinionated. He is 
reverential as well as intrepid. He is 
never dull; but he does not escape 
dulness through pertness or shallow- 
ness. His great object is to educate 
people into a solid knowledge of 
Shakespeare as well as to quicken 
their love for him ; and in this educa- 
tional purpose he aims to delight the 
readers he instructs. 

It is in the analysis of Shakespeare's 
characters that Mr. Hudson puts forth 



all his force and subtlety of thought. 
ITiey have been so long his mental 
companions, acquaintances, or friends, 
that he almost forgets the fact that they 
are not actual beings, however much 
they may be " real " beings. He shows 
that Shakespeare's characters have so 
taken real existence in his mind, that 
he unconsciously speaks of them as one 
speaks of persons he daily meets. This 
is the charm of his criticisms. Even 
when his analysis breaks up the char- 
acters into their elements, and shows 
that they are not so much individual 
specimens of human nature as vividly 
individualized classes oiYiMmzxi nature, 
he still never loses sight of their per- 
sonality. 

His analysis of the great characters 
of Shakespeare, whether serious or 
comic, i^ so keen and true, that it can- 
not but give new and fresh ideas to the 
most diligent student of the Poet. In 
his expositions of the female characters 
of Shakespeare he is uniformly excel- 
lent. The ideal beauty of these types 
of womanhood has never had a more 
genial and delicate interpreter. The 
minor characters also have full justice 
done them. 



Hudson's School Shakespeare. 

Selected and prepared for use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Families. 
With Introductions and Notes. Three vols. i2mo. Cloth. 636-678 
pages. Mailing price, ^1.70 ; Introduction, $1,20, 

The Plays, in all cases, are given entire, save the bare omission 
of such lines and expressions as the Editor has always deemed it 
necessary to omit in class. The omissions, he believes, do not in 
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any case reach so £ar as to impair in the least either the delineation 
of character or the dramatic action. On the other hand, he has not 
meant to retain any matter not feirly pronounceable in any class, 
however composed. 

The Editor uses the plan of foot-notes instead of massing the 
annotation all together at the end of the play. This is because 
ample experience has assured him, beyond all peradventure, that 
whatever of explanation young students need of Shakespeare's text 
— and they certainly need a good deal — is much better every way 
when placed directly under the eye, so that they can hardly miss it ; 
and because at least nineteen in twenty of such pupils will pass over 
an 6bscure word or phrase without understanding it, rather than stay 
to look up the explanation in another part of the volume. 

In the amount of annotation, the Editor has been mainly guided 
by the results of his own experience in teaching ; aiming to give so 
many and such notes as he has found needful or conducive to a full 
and clear understanding of the Poet's thought. Besides the need 
of economizing space, he has wished to avoid distracting or diverting 
the student's attention overmuch from the special object-matter of 
the Poet's scenes. 

The First Series contains — 

At You Like It. The Two Parts of Henry IV. 

The Merchant of Venice. Julius Caesar. 

Twelfth Night. Hamlet. 

The Second Series contains — 

The Tempest. King Richard the Third. 

The Winter's Tale. King Lear. 

King Henry the Fifth. * Macbeth. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

The 7'i4i>^ 5^r/« contains — 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream. Romeo and JulieC 

Much Ado About Nothing. Cymbeline. 

King Henry VIII. OtheUo. Coriolanus. 

Hudson's Revised and Enlarged Editions of the 

Shakespeare Plays for School and Family Use. Expurgated text. 
Sq. i6mo. Cloth. Mailing price of each, 65 cts. ; Introduction, 
56cts. 
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The Introduction gives a history of the Play, the source of the 
plot, historical antecedents, the political situation, a critical estimate 
of the characters, and general characteristics. Explanatory Notes 
at the bottom of the pages, and Critical Notes at the end of the 
volumes. The following Plays have already been issued in this form : 

Hamlet. Richard Second. Macbeth. 

King Lear. Julius Caesar. 

Merchant of Venice. The Tempest. 



Hudson's Plays of Shakespeare, in Paper Couer's. 

(i2mo edition.) Expurgated for School and Family Use. Mailing 
price of each, 35 cts. ; Introduction, 24 cts. 

See under Hudson's School Shakespeare information as to 
expurgations and annotations. The following Plays are issued in 
this form : — 



Hamlet 

The Tempest. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

As You Like It. 

King Lear. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Henry the Fifth. Othello. 



Macbeth. 

Henry the Eighth. 

Julius Caesar. 

Henry the Fourth, Part I. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream. 

Coriolanus. 



The following comments on Mr. Hudson's Works seem to us good 
evidence that he stands Facile PrincepB among American Shake- 
spearian Editors, and is considered high authority both in Eng- 
land and Germany. 



Mr. P. J. Pumivall on Hudson's 
Life, Art, and Characters 0/ Shakespeare: 
The subject of the growth, the oneness 
of Shakespeare, the links between his 
successive plays, the light thrown on 
each by comparison with its neighbors, 
— this subject, in all its branches, is the 
special business of the present, the sec- 
ond school of Victorian students of the 
great Elizabethan poet. In it, Gervinus 
of Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, 
Hudson of Boston, are the student's 
best guides that we have in English 
speech. 



Prof. Dowden, Dublin: Hud- 
son's edition takes its place beside the 
best work of English Shakespeare 
students. 

Edwin P. Whipple : We believe 
that nobody, who has not been a loving 
and intelligent student of Shakespeare, 
— one competent to comprehend the 
wonderful genius of the world's great- 
est mind, — is a fit person to remove 
from Shakespeare's plays those pas- 
sages and scenes which offend modem 
notions of propriety, Mr. Hudson has 
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done this delicate task with incompar- 
able tact and felicity. The beauty, 
grandeur, sublipiity, wit, humor, pathos, 
of Shakespeare are preserved in this 
volume; nothing i^ omitted that is 
really essential to the comprehension 
of Shakespeare's genius as the greatest 
poet and dramatist of the world; 
nothing is omitted which is necessary 
to aid the reader's perception of Shake- 
speare's method of delineating charac- 
ter " from within outwards," or to the 
apprehension of tlie grea| master's 
processes in working out his " dramatic 
action." 

The notes are models of brevity 
and intelligence. Indeed, for the edu- 
cation of the youthful mind, as far as 
regards its initiation into the knowl- 
edge of the great genius of the English 
and the human race, nothing could 
be better. 



New York Tribune : As an in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare, imbued with 
the vital essence of the great English 
dramatist, and equally qualified by in- 
sight and study to penetrate the deep- 
est significance of his writings, it would 
be difficult to name an English or 
American scholar who can be com- 
pared with the editor of this volume. 
Mr. Hudson's appreciation of Shake- 
speare, though on this side of idolatry, 
partakes of the nature of worship. He 
regards his plays in the light of a gos- 
pel, filled with lessons of profoundest 
ethical import, touching the springs of 
th^ purest feeling in the nature of man, 
and revealing fresh beauty and holiness 
in the experience of life. Not even Mr. 
Coleridge, or the late R. H. Dana, the 
great masters in Shakespearian criti- 
cism, and to whom Mr. Hudson would 
not disown discipleship, have evinced 
a more subtle comprehension of the 
finer sense of the many-sided bard, or 
have given a more vigorous and preg- 



nant utterance to their conceptions of 
his meaning. His commentary is a 
study of profound and delicate thought. 
Every sentence is richly fireighted with 
ideas, which afford the seeds of pre^ 
cious intellectual acquisitions, and the 
suggestions of noble methods in the 
codduct of life. 

Samuel T^urber, Girls* Hi^h 
School, Boston .• . . . All that Hudson 
says is interesting and important; the 
notes of other editors are usually dry, 
and for school purposes at least of not 
much consequence. 

The* Ck>nfirrefirationalist : His 
scholarly ability and experience as a 
student of Shakespeare place any such 
work firom his pen in the front rank. 
Whatever reading or comment has the 
weight of his authority behind it, has 
therein a strong presumption in its 
favor. 

London Athenedum : Mr. Hud- 
son's volumes deserve to find a place 
in every library devoted to Shake- 
speare, to editions of his works, to his 
biography, and to the works of com- 
mentators. 

B. P. Whipple: Gervinus, the 
greatest Shakespearian critic of Ger- 
many, has recognized Hudson as a 
man whose opinions are to be admitted 
or controverted, as he admits or con- 
troverts the judgments of Schlegel and 
Ulrici, of Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt. Indeed, we happen to 
know that he recently expressed to an 
American traveller a somewhat con- 
temptuous surprise that the present 
English guardians of Shakespeare's 
fame were so "shamefully" ignorant 
of Hudson's penetrating criticisms, not 
only of the particular plays of Shake- 
speare, but of the processes of Shake- 
speare's mind in its creative activity. 

In commending this volume to the 
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teachers of the country, we speak of it 
as we would speak of a possible book 
in which Agassiz might embody the re- 
sults of his investigations into natural 
science. Hudson on " Shakespeare " 
is an authority, just as Agassiz is an 
authority in zodlogy. That Hudson 
has made a school-book out of f ome 
of the greatest of Shakespeare's plays, 
should be received with the same glad 
recognition with which all teachers 
would welcome the announcement that 
Agassiz had condensed in a school- 
book the results of his studies in nat- 
ural history. None but a master- in 
the matter he treats can prepare a 
really good and inspiring educational 
book for the young. 

George 8. Hillard : When any 
one diifers from Mr. Hudson's conclu- 
sions, it behooves him to examine well 
the grounds of his dissent. Mr. Hud- 
son is an independent and original 
thinker, and no mere transmuter of 
another man's metah His tone of 
mind is philosophical. We cannot 
read anywhere a dozen pages of these 
volumes without admitting that we are 
conversing with a thinker, and not 
merely a scholar. We recognize every- 
where a peculiar and characteristic 
flavor. Mr. Hudson's views, be they 
deemed right or wrong, sound or un- 
sound, are unborrowed. They are 
coined in his own mint, and bear his 
image and superscription. 

Arthur Gilman, Author of " Out- 
lines of English Literature": There are 
few men in America who possess the 
qualifications for the work that Mr. 
Hudson has. The enthusiasm of his 
early manhood has not subsided, but 
has been made richer and more mellow 
by the wisdom of maturity; and it 
might have been safely predicted that 
a text prepared by him would combine 



more good features than any that w e 
now have. 

John D. Phllbrick, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 
Mass. : Shakespeare's Hamlet for the 
use of Schools and Classes, by the 
Rev. Henry N. Hudson, has been ex- 
amined by me with great satisfaction. 
A model text-book for schools is one 
of the rare things in the world, and 1t 
is a thing as valuable as it is rare. This 
book, I feel confident, is one of those 
precious rarities. In substance and 
form it displays equally the hand of 
the master in this speciality. The peda- 
gogy in the preface, the explanatory 
helps in the foot-notes, the aesthetical 
criticism in the introduction, and the 
textual criticism in the appendix, pre- 
sent a combination of excellences sel- 
dom met with, and such as could have 
been produced only by a first-rate 
scholar and a iirst-rate teacher united 
in one and the same person. Such a 
union is found in the editor. If any 
man has been better fitted by nature 
and experience for such a task than 
Mr. Hudson, he has not come to my 
knowledge. Young America is to be 
congratulated on his good fortune in 
having this supreme classic so perfectly 
prepared for his study. 

Mr. H. H. Ftimess, in his vario- 
rum edition of King Lear, page 438: 
I cannot refrain from here recording 
my thorough admiration for Mr. Hud- 
son's aesthetic criticisms. No Shake- 
speare-student can afford to overlook 
them. 

Joseph Crosby, Zanesville, Ohio: 
They give results, without annoying or 
vexing students with processes. They 
are the best editions for classes and 
clubs that I know of; and I have read 
all The explanatory notes are, where 
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M. W. Humphreys; VanderHU 
University: The Shakespeare needs 
no commendation from me. It is got- 
ten up in the most convenient and 
satis&ctory manner possible, and is in 
every way attractive, to say nothing of 
the ripe and acute scholarship exhibited 
in the notes. 

N. P. Gilxnan, Fr^f, of Eng.LU,, 
AnHoch Coll. : Hudson's Hamlet is of 
course first rate, as any one who knows 
him or his work could be sure, without 
k>oking at the book. 

D. 8. Gregory, Pres, Lake For- 
est Univ., III. : I have been using 
your copies of Shakespeare's plays, 
and of other poems, and have found 
them exceedingly valuable in class 
work. In my estimation, Hudson 
stands alone in this country in Shake- 
spearian criticism. 

C. F. P. Bancroft, Prin. o/PAil- 
lips Andover Acad,: They are so attrac- 
tive and so helpful in the amount and 
quality of assistance given to teacher 
and pupil, that a class kindles with an 
intelligent appreciation of the author, 
and shares somewhat the enthusiasm of 
the editor. 



Geo. C. Chase, Prof^ of £n^, 
Lit.^ Bates Coll.: The preface, intro- 
duction, and notes are admirable. I 
am much pleased with the amount and 
kind of help that his notes are designed 
to give. 

David B. Beach, Prof of Rhet- 
oric^ etc.. Marietta Coll. : It combines 
the learning and common sense for 
which Mr. Hudson is distinguished; 
giving criticisms which are at once pro- 
found and original, yet adapted to the 
capacities of ordinary students, and ab- 
staining from matters of merely anti- 
quarian research. 

C. B. Hulbert, Pres. of MiddU^ 
bury Coll., Vt. : Your edition of Shake- 
speare I have had at hand for years, 
and would exchange it for no other. 

T. J. Dodd, Prof of Eng. Lit., 
Vanderbilt Univ.: It is needless for 
me to say anything in praise of Mr. 
Hudson's editions of the Plays. I 
consider them, in all regards, the best 
I have seen. I use them in my dass, 
and generally in my own readings. 

O. L. Castle, Prof of Eng. Lit., 
Shurtleff Coll. : I find it all that could 
be desired for the use of classes in the 
English classics. 



Hudson's Pamphlet Sections of Text-Books of 

Prose atid Poetry. i2mo. Paper Covers. 

To meet a growing demand for standard literature in cheap form, 
we have bound in paper covers the following portions of Hudson's 
Text-Books of Prose and Poetry. 

durke. No. I. (Five Speeches and ten " Papers.") Mailing Price, 35 cts.; Intro- 
duction Price, 24 cts. 

Burke. No. II. (Life, two Papers, (bur Letters, and five Speeches). Mailing 
Price, 35 cts. ; Introduction Price, 24 cts. 
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^VebBter. No. I. (Reply to Hayne and six other Speeches.) Mailing Price, 
35 cts. ; Introduction Price, 24 cts. 

Webster. No. II. - (Life and Extracts from twenty-five Speeches.) Mailing Price, 
35 cts. ; Introduction Price, 24 cts. 

Bacon. (Life and thirty Essays.) Mailing Price, 35 cts.; Introductbn Price, 
34 cts. 

Wordsworth. (Sixty Poems and Sonnets.) Mailing Price, 35 cts.; Introduction 
Price, 24 cts. 

Wordsworth's Excursion. (With Introduction and Notes.) Mailing Price, 65 
cts. ; Introduction Price, 45 cts. 

Coleridge and Burns. (Lives and forty-five Poems.) Mailing Price, 35 cts. ; In- 
troduction Price, 24 cts. 

Addison and Goldsmith. (Fifteen Papers from Addison, eleven from Goldsmith, 
and Deserted Village.) Mailing Price, 35 cts. ; Introduction Price, 24 cts. 

See Text-Books of Prose and Poetry below for a fuller description. 
We bind any two or more of the above in one volume to suit cus- 
tomers ordering one hundred copies or more. 

Hudson's Text-Book of Poetry, 

From Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burns, Beattie, Goldsmith, and Thom- 
son. With Sketches of the Author's Lives. For use in Schools and 
Classes. By Professor H. N. Hudson. i2mo. Cloth. 694 pages. 
Mailing price, $i.'jo ; Introduction, ;J>i.20. 

In our education it is of prime concern that right intellectual and 
literary tastes should be early set or quickened in the mind ; that 
while we are giving people the ability to converse with books, no 
pains should be spared to inspire them with the love of books that 
are good. Once possess them with a genuine, hearty love of a few 
first-rate authors, and then their culture in all its parts, so ^ as 
books can minister to it, is duly cared for : that love, those tastes, 
will become a sort of instinct, to prompt and guide them to what is 
wholesome and pure. The abiding, uncloying sweetness, the living, 
unwithering freshness of books in which conscience presides, truth 
illuminates, and genius inspires, are the proper food and delectation 
of a chaste and well-ordered mind ; and to have a due sense and 
relish of those qualities, is at once the proof and the pledge of moral 
and intellectual health : for here it may with special fitness be affirmed 
that ** love is an unerring light, and joy its own security." 

It is on this principle, it is with a constant view to this end, that 
the author has worked in selecting and ordering the contents of the 
present volume. 
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Two-thirds of the volume is filled with Wordsworth ; who has 
now made good his position as one of the five great chiefe of Eng- 
lish poetry, and whose works embody, in the highest form, whatever 
is noblest and best in the English poetical literature of the last hun- 
dred years. The whole of The Excursion, the first two books of the 
Prelude, Michael, The Brothers, Tintern Abbey, iModamia, On the 
Power of Sound, Ode on Immortality, and a large number of smaller 
pieces are included. The selections from Coleridge are The Atuient 
Mariner, Christabel, Fears in Solitude, and eighteen other pieces. 
From Bums, The Cotter^s Saturday Night, The Twa Dogs, Tarn 
OShanter, The Vision, and twenty-six other poems, and also twenty- 
nine of the songs. From Beattie, The Minstrel; from Goldsmith, 
The Deserted Village; and from Thomson, The Castle of Indolence: 
these being generally regarded as the best poems of those authors. 
In all cases, except a few pieces of Wordsworth's, the poems are 
given entire, as the authors wrote them. 

Hudson's Text-Book of Prose. 

From Burke, Webster, and Bacon. With Notes and Sketches of the 
Authors' Lives. By Professor H. N. Hudson. i2mo. Cloth. 636 
pages. Mailing price, ^1.70; Introduction, ;{( 1.20. 

This work is intended as a companion volume to the preceding. 
It is made up on the same general principle, the contents being 
selected with a view to unite, as far as may be, the culture of high 
and pure literary tastes with the attainment of liberal and usefiil 
knowledge. The selections from Burke are Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol, Speech on Economical Reform, Speech to the Electors of Bris- 
tol, and A Letter to a Noble Lord, all given entire ; also twenty-nine 
other pieces gathered, as seemed best, from the author's various 
works. From Webster, Speech in Reply to Hayne, Speech on the 
Presidential Protest, and discourse on The Character of Washington ; 
also thirty-two shorter pieces from other speeches. From Bacon 
thirty of the fifty-eight Essays, all given entire, and several choice 
selections from Advancement of Learning, 

E. N. Potter, Pres. of Union College, says, •• They are especially 
valuable in connection with any course of Engfish Literature or His- 
tory. They enable students, and readers generally, to acquire an 
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adequate knowledge, not of mere extracts, but of representative 
portions oi the best works pf world-famed writers. The pupil or 
reader learns not only the * where,' * when,' &c., with regard to an 
author's life, but gains a knowledge of the man himself, from famil- 
iarity with his writings." 

In forming the mind and taste of the youngs is it not better to use 
authors who have already lived long enou^ to afford some guar'- 
anty that they may survive the next twenty years f 



A. P. Peabody, Harvard Coll, 
The extracts are, without exception, 
admirably chosen; there is not one 
of them which ought not to have its 
favored place in the literature at the 
command of every person of even mod- 
crate intelligence. The editorial matter 
— memoir, note, and glossary — is am- 
ple for its purpose, manifests the skill 
of an experienced teacher no less than 
of an accomplished scholar, and is val- 
uable equally for what it embodies and 
for what, with a wise parsimony, it 
omits ; for there is much that is tempt- 
ing to an editor which would be sur- 
plusage in a school-book. 

Henry A. Colt, Prin, St, Paul's 
School, Concord, N.H,: I heartily ap- 
prove, admire, and commend. It is 
miles beyond and above, in value, the 
so-called Advanced Readers. 



Horace H. Fumess, Phila. : If 
such a text^book could only be intro- 
duced into all our public schools, the 
next generation would show a race of 
statesmen with " hands that the rod of 
empire might sway," and that would 
make us lift our head among the na- 
tions. 

W. T. Harris, Supt, of Schools, 
St, Louis: I think you are doing a 
g^eat service to the cause of literature 
in the country by printing and circula- 
ting these books. Mr Hudson is ef- 
fecting a revolution in our methods of 
teaching literature by his series of 
school - texts, — Shakespeare, Burke, 
Wordsworth, &c. I can only wish I 
were an autocrat, and could force 
these books into the schools of the 
country. 



Hudson's Classical English Reader. 

Containing selections from Brjrant, Burke, Bums, B)nron, Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, Cowley, Cowper, Dana, Froude, Gladstone, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Helps, Herbert, Hooker, Hume, Irving, Keble, Lamb, Landor, Long- 
fellow, Macaulay, Milton, Peabody, Scott, Shakespeare, Southey, Spen- 
ser, Talfourd, Taylor, Webster, Whittier, Wordsworth, and other stan- 
dard authors. With Explanatory and Critical Foot-notes. i2mo. Cloth. 
452 pages. Mailing price, ^1.30; Introduction, 90 cts.; Exchange, 
50 cts. 

Not one of the pieces has been taken for the author's sake : the 
selection has proceeded on the twofold ground of intrinsic merit 
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and of fitness to the purposes of the volume ; due care being had, 
withal, for a reasonable variety both in matter, style, and author- 
ship. Including as it does the choicest ^tracts from so many standard 
authors it admirably supplements and emphasizes the ordinary course 
in English Literature. 



P. J. Child, Prof, ofEng, in Har- 
vard Univ.: I cannot resist owning 
a positive obligation for Mr. Hud- 
son's "Classical English Reader." A 
boy who knew this book as well as 
boys who are good for anything gen- 
erally know their readers, might al- 
most be said to be liberally educated. 
When I turn over these noble pages, it 
makes me thrill with gratitude, as I 
have a hundred times before, to think 
that I was bom to the inheritance of 
the English speech. And how rich 
must the literature be, when, after it 
has been ransacked for " extracts " (not 
always by men who knew where to go 
and what to take, as Mr. Hudson does) , 
a school-book can be made that is so 
select and so unstaled. I am disposed 
to prophesy that generations of boys 
will rise to call Hudson blessed, — the 
worse for the boys if they do not ! I 
am going to finish my education on it 
myself, and bring up a certain boy on 
it, and some girls. If I had seen only 
the selections from Schiller's Walien- 
stein, I should be sure that the book 
was what I want for young people. 
The man that put those in knows what 
they like and need. 



B. R. Rasnnond, Boston School 
of Oratory: It is just the book that 
needed to be made; and, now that it is 
here, one is surprised that it did not 
come before. 

Besides its value for technical pur- 
poses to the reading-master, — furnish- 
ing a text, pure in taste and perspicu- 
ous in structure, to his advanced 



classes, — it has a claim to a place in 
the library as a mere Anthology. I 
have found it what Nat Willis called a 
" take-downable " book; and I have 
spent more than one pleasant hour 
over its pages. 

John L. Sewall, Olivet Coll., 
Mich.: We are using your Hudson's 
Classical English Reader with great 
satisfaction; it certainly stands with- 
out a rival 

Boston Daily Advertiser: We 

are quite glad to depart from our cus- 
tom of leaving school-books to be 
judged by other authority, in order to 
express a cordial approbation of the 
" Classical English Reader." Both the 
plan and the execution of it seem to us 
admirable, and it will be a fortunate 
day for our children when their taste is 
formed upon such models of literature 
and sentiment as are here collected. 
Almost the whole range of modem 
fashionable literature not yet approved 
by time is let alone, and the selections 
are made from authors whose purity 
and power time has borne witness to 
and established. The author's preface 
contains words of wisdom concerning 
proper reading-lessons for youth that 
ought to be widely heeded. 

A. P. Peabody, Harvard Univ.: 
I must express to you my strong 
sense of the superlative worth of 
your "Classical English Reader." It 
has the unique merit of containing 
not a single piece inserted because if 
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conventionally belonged to such a col- 
lection. It ought to make its way into 
every Grammar-School and Academy 
in the country. It will do more than 
any or all books of the kind (there are 
none of the kind) now in use toward 
creating a taste for good literature, and 
furnishing fit materials for the culture 
of such a taste. 

H. A. Coit, St, PauVs School, 
Concord, NJi, : There is no book to 
lie compared with it in America ; 
and we shall introduce it as soon as 
possible for use in our higher Forms. 
There is the most refreshing good 
taste and refinement manifested in 
every selection, to say nothing of 
the thorough knowledge of the best 



English literature, to which it wit- 
nesses. 

R. a. Hibbard, Prof, of Elocu- 
Hon, WesUyan Unvu,; As a book for 
the use of classes in our High Schools, 
both in the study of Elnglish Literature 
and Reading, it has no superior. 

Educational Weekly, Chi- 
cafiTO : It is not marred by the pres- 
ence of a single unworthy selection, nor 
by the omission of any which would 
represent the best style of any given 
epoch. There is such a freshness 
throughout, such a rich creaminess in 
every selection and on every page, that 
we predict a long and honored life to 
this latest work of a veteran scholar 
and author. 



Six Selections from I ruing' s Sketch-Booh. 

Edited with full notes for school use. By Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D., 
and M. E. Scates, of the Girls* High School, Boston. i2mo. Cloth. 
Ii8 pages. Mailing price, 50 cts.; Introduction, 40 cts. 

These six selections are complete sketches, each being illustrative 
of a particular kind ; as pathetic, humorous, etc. The notes are the 
result of actual trial in the school-room during many years. The 
suggestions to teachers will be found invaluable. 

The sketches so treated are : The Voyage, Westminster Abbey, The 
Widow and her Son, Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
and Christmas, 

This book has recently been introduced into the High Schools 
of Boston, Cambridge, Springfield, Charlestown, Dorchester, Rox- 
bury, Portland, Gloucester, Beverly, Medford, Brighton, Jamaica 
Plain, Bellows Falls, Great Barrington, Westboro, Quincy, New 
London, Rockland,^ Castine, Wareham, Newton, Greenfield, Towns- 
end, &c., &c. 



A. P. BlalsdeU, OMthor of ''Out- 
lines of English Literature " .• It is the 
best-edited " English Classic '* (I mean 
for common, every-day use in the 



schools) I have ever seen. The ques- 
tions, suggestions, notes, &c., are adr 
mirable. 
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First Two Books of Milton's Paradise Lost; and 

Milton's Lycidas. By HoMER B. Sprague, Ph.D^ Principal of Girls' 
High School, Boston. 121110. Goth. 198 pages. Mailing price, 
65 cts. ; Introduction, 56 cts. 

These books, the sublimest of Milton^s poetry, are here prepared 
for class use, as well as for private reading. The edition differs, it 
b believed, from all other school editions, — 

1. In containing some of the results of the most recent studies 
and cridcisms. 

2. In being illustrated by diagrams, illustrating Milton^s cos- 
mography, showing the relative positions he assigned in space to 
the empyreal heavens, to hell, to the earth between them, and to 
chaos. 

3. In omitting fifteen or twenty objectionable lines that need not . 
be read in school, and that have often and properly caused the ex- 
clusion of the book from the class-room. 

4. More convenient and suggestive notes, with better type and 
arrangement. 

5. An approved formula for conducting <Jass exercises. 



P. A. March, Prof, of Eng., La- 
fayette Coll. : Sprague's '* Milton " is a 
very lively and suggestive book, with 
<]uite learning enough in it fbr our 
schools. 

P. W. Osbom, AdelpH Acad., 
Brooklyn : I know of nothing that will 
at all compare with it for practical sug- 
gestions, and as a he^ to the appreci- 
ation of the great epic 

John A. Hlmes, Prof, of Sng. 
Lit., Petm. Coll., Gettysburg: I have 
seen no other annotated edition of 
Paradise Lost, in the ground covered, 
so free from errors, or so safe as this. 

W. J. Bolfe : An admirable school 
edition. It is the first really good in- 
troduction to the study of the poet 
which has appeared in this country, 
and seems to us better than anything 
of the kind published in England. 



W. O. Crippln, Prin. of Normal 
School, Vt: It is incomparably the 
best edition for class use that has yet 
appeared. 

B. H. Russell, Prin. Worcester 
Normal School : The three main quali- 
ties of a good text-book maker, 
namely, scholarship, judgment, and en- 
thusiasm, Dr. Sprague shows in this 
book. 

New Bnglaad Journal of Ed- 
ucation : There is probably no Amer- 
ican scholar better frtted to prepare an 
edition of Milton's poems for educa- 
tional uses than Homer B. Sprague. 
For years he has studied Milton's writ- 
ings and reverenced his genius, and in 
editing his works he brings to bear 
upon his labors the skill of the gifted 
critic, and the practical wisdom of an 
able instructor, for many years, in Eng- 
lish literature. His notes are admirable. 
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